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EXTRACT from the Deed of 
Truſt for founding this Lecture. 


N Indenture; bearing date July 21, 
1768, ſets forth, . That the right 
<< reverend WILLIA Lord Biſhop of 
© Glouceſter has transferred the ſum of 
« 5001, Bank four pen cent. annuities conſoli- 
dated, to the right honourable WILL IAN 
„ Loxp MANSFIELD, Lord Chief Juſtice 


« of his Majeſty's Court of King's Bench, 


« the right honourable SR Joun EarpLy 


Wil or, Lord Chief Juſtice, of his 
« Majeſty's Court of Common Pleas, and 
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Extract from the DE xD of TRrvusrT, 
&« the honourable CHARLES Yorke ®, of 
« Lincoln's-Inn, in the county of Middle- 
6c ſex, UPON TRUST, for the purpoſe of 
« founding a Lecture, in the form of a 
« Sermon, To prove the truth of revealed 
& Religion, in general, and of the Chriſtian 
« ;n particular, from the completion of the 
e prophecies in the Old and New Teftament, 
e qwhich relate to the Chriſtian church, eſpe- 
ce cially to the apaſlacy of Papal Rome : That, 
*in caſe of any vacancy in this truſt by 


« the deceaſe of any one or more of the. 
ce above-mentioned Truſtees, the place or 


«© places ſhall be filled up, from time to time 


= This noble and eminent perſon was the ſecond ſon 


of the Lord Chancellor Hardwicke. He had beer, for 
many years, in the firſt reputation at the Bar; and, 
having paſſed through the offices of Sollicitor and 
Attorney General, was, himſelf, made Lord Chancellor 
in January 1770, but died ſoon after his appointment 
to that high dignity — Ludtusſum hoc fs ; acerbum * 

tria; grave bonis omnibus. CIC, 8 


6 and 


ce and as gh may require, by the farvio- 
« ing Truſtees, or ' Truſtee, or by the Executors 
« of the ſurvivor of them: That the 
« Truſtees ſhall appoint the Preacher of 
« Lincoln's-Inn for the time being, or ſome 
« other able Divine of the Church of 
« England, to preach this Lecture: That 
the Lecture ſhall be preached every year 
« jn the Chapel of Lincolu a- Inn (if the ſociety 
« g7ve leave?) and on the following days, viz. 
« the firft Sunday after Michaelmas Term, 
« the Sunday next before and the Sunday next 
« after Hilary Term: That the Lecturer 
« ſhall not preach the ſaid Lecture longer 
than for the term of FOUR YEARS, and ſhall 
« not again be nominated to preach the ame: : 


"1 And, when the term of four years. is 


6c expired, that the ſaid Lecturer ſhall print 


The Society have given leave that this Lecture be 
preached in their Chapel, and on the days ſpecified. 


« and 


N * Extras from the DED of av ST, Sc. 

& and publiſh, or cauſe to be printed and pub- 
„ iſhed, all the Sermons or Lectures, that 
6. hall have been ſo preached by him. 
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2 PETER, i. 21. 


Prophecy came not in old time by the will of 
man: but holy men of God ſpake, as they 
were moved by the Spirit of God. 


HE argument from prophecy, in SERM. 

ſupport of the Chriſtian revelation, 3 
would be thought more concluſive, at leaſt 
would be more diſtinctly apprehended, if 
men could be kept from mixing their own 

prejudices and preconceptions with it. 

The general queſtion may be expreſſed 
thus Whether the predictions in the 
Old and New Teſtament do not appear 
* to have been ſo far, and in ſuch ſenfe, 
B « fulfilled, 


: 
| ” 
f} 
5 . 
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to 


2 Falſe Ideas of PRoynEcy. 
1 8 E R M. «« fulfilled, as to afford a reaſonable con- 
i e yiction, that they came not, as the text 
« ſpeaks, by the will of man, but from the t 
« Spirit of God. | 1 
In examining this queſtion, the predic- c 
tions themſelves cannot be too diligently r 
ſtudied, or too cautiouſly applied : But, 
! | while this work is carrying on, we are ſtill P 
| to ſuppoſe, and ſhould not for a moment 11 
| | forget, that they may be, what they mani- 11 
| feſtly claim to be, of divine ſuggeſtion ; I * 
| mean, weare to admit, not the truth in- p 
[ deed, but the poſlibility, of ſuch ſuggeſ- fr 
i tion, till we can fairly make it appear that A 
! ] they are of human contrivance, only. - m 
| 1 It will not be denied, that the tenour of ut 
| | Scripture, as well as the text, clearly afferts” ju 
| j the divine original and direction of the pro- 
i phecies. A juſt reaſoner on the ſubject of 
MW will, therefore, proceed on this ſuppoſiti- of 
| { on, and only try whether it be well found- ex 
| ed. He will conſider, whether the con- itt 
We ſtruction of the prophecies, and the appli- 
| cation of them, be ſuch, as may accords me 
\ 


Falſe Ideas of PROPHECY, 


to thoſe pretenſions; and will not argue SE — M. 
againſt them on other Principles, which 


they do not admit, or ſuppoſe. All this 
is plainly nothing more than what may be 
expected from a fair inquirer, and what the 
rules of good reaſoning exact from him. 
The uſe of this conduct would be, To 
prevent, or ſet aſide, all thoſe fancies and 
imaginations which too frequently miſlead 
inquirers into the evidence of prophecy ; 
which fill their minds with needleſs per- 


plexities, and diſgrace their books with 


frivolous and impertinent diſquiſitions. 


And, becauſe I take it to be of principal 
moment, that this 2. be perfectly ſeen and 
underſtood, I ſhall, %, apply myſelf to 


jultify and explain it. 


It is true that prophecy, in the very idea 


of that term, at leaſt in the ſcriptural idea 
of it, implies the divine agency ; and that, 
exerted not merely in giving the faculty 

itſelf, but in directing all its operations. 
Yet I know not how it is that, when 
men addreſs themſelves to the ſtudy of the 
-B 2 prophetic 
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ERM. prophetic ſcriptures, they are apt to let this 
— :ſo neceſſary idea {lip out of their minds; 


and to diſcourſe upon them juſt as they 
would or might do, on the ſuppoſition that 
the prophet was left at liberty to diſpenſe 


this gift in all reſpects, as he ſhould think 


proper. No wonder then, that they ſhould 
miſconceive of its character, and entertain 
very different notions about the exerciſe of 
this power from what the Scriptures give 
them of it. Nay it is no wonder that they 
ſhould even treat the ſubject with ſome 
ſcorn, while they judge of it by the rule 
of human prudence, and not of divine wiſ- 


dom : for, though they would readily. 
own themſelves incapable of pronouncing 


on the ſecret counſels of God, if prophecy, 


in its whole adminiſtration, be regarded as 


proceeding merely from him; yet, from 
their knowledge of human nature, they 
would think, and with ſome reaſon, they 
were well able to conceive how the ſpirit of 
prophecy would beadminiſtered, if man had 


the diſpoſal of this ſpirit committed to him. 
| | Now 


: 
1 


tri 
the 


Falſe Ideas of PRor ETH r. 


Now it happens, as I ſaid, (by an inex- s E R M. 
cuſable perverſeneſs, or inattention, indeed, 


yet in fact it ſo happens) that, to the con- 
ſideration of the argument from prophecy, 
as applied to the proof of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, many 1nquirers bring with them 
this ſtrange and fata! prejudice; and then 
their reaſonings, or rather conjectures, on 
the sugjzer, the END, and the DISPEN= 
SATION of prophecy, are only ſuch, as 
this prejudice may be expected to inſpire. 


I. Judging for ourſelves, and by the 
light of human inveſtigation only, there 
might be ſome ground for ſuppoſing, that, 
if it ſhould pleaſe God at any time to con- 
fer the gift of prophecy on his favoured 
ſervants, they would be ſolely or chiefly 
commiſſioned to unfold the future fortunes 
of the moſt conſpicuous ſtates and king- 
doms in the world : that ſo divine a power 
would embrace, as its peculiar object, the 
counſels and enterprizes, the ſucceſſes and 
triumphs of the moſt illuſtrious nations 
thoſe eſpecially, which ſhould rife to the 

B 3 ſuramit 
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S ER N. ſummit of empire by generous plans of 


policy, and by the efforts of public virtue; 
of free ſtates, in a word, ſuch as we know 
to have flouriſhed in the happier ages of 
Greece, and ſuch as we ſtill contemplate 
with admiration in the vaſt and awful fa- 


bric of Conſular Rome. This we might 


think a fit object tor the prophetic ſpirit to 
preſent to us; as correſponding in ſome 


degree to the ſublime character of a pro- 


phet; and as moſt worthy, in our concep- 
tions, of the divine attention and regard. 
But how are we furprized to find that 
this aſtoniſhing power, the moſt ſignal 
gift of heaven to mankind, hath, in its im- 


. mediate application at leaſt, reſpected, ma- 


ny times, obſcure individuals, whoſe names 
and memory are only preſerved in one bar- 
barous chronicle, hath been chiefly em- 
ployed, and, as we are ready to expreſs it, 
thrown away on one ſingle ſtate, or rather 
family ; inconſiderable in the extent of 
its power or territory ; ſequeſtered from 
the reſt of the nations, and hardly known 

e 2 


Falſe Ideas of PROPHECY. 


among them®*; with ſome mention, per- SERM. 


haps, of greater things, but incidentally 
touched; as it may ſeem; and as they 
chanced to have ſome connection with the 
intereſts of this ſordid people! 

Was this a ſtage, on which it-migh be 
expected that the God of heaven would 
condeſcend to diſplay the wonders of his 
preſcience; when He kept aloof, as it were, 
from more auguſt theatres, and would 
ſcarcely vouchſafe to have the ſkirts of his 
glory ſeen by the nobler and more diſ- 
tinguiſhed nations of the world? 


Thus Celſus repreſents the Jews—pndtv wwrol 


aticaoyoy wpaitaulag, Ar ty A, 30 iy dgIbHi aura wol 
yelempuivzs, ORIG. contra CELs. I. iv. p. 181. ed. Spenc. 
Cantab. 1677. And in p. 175, he repreſents it as the 
higheſt abſurdity in ſuch reptiles to pretend that their 
inſignificant concerns were the objects of divine pre- 
diction, and that the ſupreme Governor of the world, 
who had ſo many greater things upon his hands, ſhould 
be only ſolicitous, as it were, to keep up a perpetual 
intercourſe with them. See the whole paſſage, which 
the philoſopher ſeems to bave taken a pleaſure to work 
up with much oratorical amplification.—Julian, too, 


was much pleaſed with this fooliſh objection, 
B 4 x Such 
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Falſe Ideas of PRO HE cy, 


Such queſtions as theſe are ſometimes 
aſked. But they are ſurely aſked by thoſe, 
who conſider the prophets, as acting wholly 
on human views and motives; and not as 
over-ruled in all their predictions by zhe 
Spirit of God, For it is natural enough for 
vain man, if left to himſelf in the exerciſe 
of the prophetic power, to turn his view 
towards ſuch objects as appear to him great, 
in preference to others; and to eſtimate 
that greatneſs by the luſtre of fame, in 
whick they ſhine out to the obſervation of 
mankind. But a moment's reflection may 
ſhew the probability, the poſſibility at leaſt, 
that God's thoughts are not as our thoughts ; 
and that, if the prophet's foreſight be un- 
der the divine influence, there may be rea- 
ſon enough to direct it towards ſuch ſcenes 
and objects, as we might be apt to under- 
value or overlook. It is even very con- 
ceivable, that, if God be the diſpenſer of 
prophecy, and not man, all that ſeems 
great and illuſtrious in human affairs may 
to his all- judging eye appear {mall and 

contempt- 


e 


counted as the dufi of the balance. Iſaiah xl. 15. 


Falſe Ideas of PRO HN. 


contemptible*; and, on the other hand, 
what we account as nothing, may, for in- 
finite reaſons, unknown to us, but ſo far 
as he is pleaſed to diſcover them, be of that 
importance as to merit the attention of all 
his prophets from the foundation of the 
world. 

It is evident, then, that to reaſon in 
this manner on the ſubject of divine pro- 
phecy, 1s to ſuffer ourſelves to be miſled 
by a poor and vulgar prejudice; and to 
forget, what we ſhould ever have preſent 
to us, the claim of God's prophets to ſpeak, 
not as themſelves will, but as they are 
moved by his Spirit. 


II. The END, or ultimate purpoſe of 
prophetic illumination, is another point, 
on which many perſons are apt to entertain 
ſtrange fancies, and to frame unwarranta- 
ble concluſions, when they give themſelves 
leave to argue on the low ſuppoſition, be- 
fore mentioned, | 


> Behold, the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 


1. It 


SERM. 
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1. It is then haſtily ſurmized that the 
ſcriptural prophecies, if any ſuch be ae 
knowledged, could only be defigned, like 
the Pagan oracles, to ſooth the impatient 
mind under its anxiety about future events; 
to ſignify beforehand to ſtates or individu- 
als, engaged in high or hazardous under- 
takings, what the iſſue of them would be, 
that ſo they might ſuit their conduct to the 
information of the prophet, and either pur- 
ſue their purpoſe with vigour, or expect 
their impending fate with reſignation. 
For, what other or worthier end, will 
ſome ſay, can heaven propoſe to itſelf by 
theſe extraordinary communications, than 
to prepare and qualify ſuch events as it 
decrees to bring to paſs; to animate de- 
ſponding virtue, on the one hand, or to re- 
lieve predeſtined miſery, on the other; to 
adapt itſelf, in ſhort, to our neceſſities by a 
clear diſcovery of its will in thoſe many 
intricate ſituations, which perplex human 


prudence, elude human foreſight, and, but 


for this previous admonition, would bear 


tOoO 


Falſe Ideas of PROPHECY. 11 
too hard on the natural force, or infirmi- ER M 
ty of the human mind? Some ſuch idea, —— 
as this, was plainly entertained by thoſe 
of the Pagan philoſophers who concluded, 
from the exiſtence of a diuine power, that there 
muſt needs be ſuch a thing as divination . 
They thought the attributes of their gods, 
if any ſuch there were, concerned in giv- 
ing ſome notice of futurity to mankind. 
2. Others, again, encouraged in this 
conjectural ingenuity by partial views of 
ſcripture, come to perſuade themſelves 
that prophecy is an act of ſpecial grace and 
favour, not to this or that ſtate, or indivi- 
duals, indiſcriminately, as either may ſeem 
to ſtand in need of it; but to one peculiar 
and choſen people, who, on ſome account 
or other, had merited this extraordinary 
diſtinction. 
Self. love ſeems to have ſuggeſted this 


idea to the antient and modern Jews; and 


many others, I doubt, are ready enough 
to e with them, that prophecy, » 


* ü Si di ſunt, eſt divinatio. 
ny i under 
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SERM. under the Moſaic diſpenſation, had no other 
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reaſonable uſe, or end. 


3. Laſtly, there are thoſe who erect their 
thoughts to nobler contemplations, and 
conclude that this intercourſe between 
heaven and earth can only be carried on 
with the ſublime view of preſerving an 
awful ſenſe of providence in an impious 
and careleſs world, 

Vanity, or ſuperſtition, may they ſay, 
has ſuggeſted to particular men, or to ſo- 
cieties of men, that their perſonal or civil 
concerns are of moment enough to hè the 
ſubject of divine prophecies, vouchſafed 
merely for their own proper relief or ſa- 
tis faction. But nothing leſs than the main- 
tenance of God's ſupreme authority over 
his moral creation could be an object wor- 
thy of his interpoſing in the affairs of men, 
in ſo remarkable a manner. To keep alive 
in their minds a prevailing ſenſe of their 
dependance upon him, 1s, then, the ul- 
timate end of prophecy : and what more 
ſuitable (will they perhaps add, when 

| warmed 


Falſe Ideas of PROPHECY, 13 


warmed with this moral enthuſiaſm,) to 2 
the beſt ideas we can form of divine wiſ - 
dom, than that this celeſtial light ſhould 
be afforded to ſuch ages or nations as are 
moſt in want of that great and ſalutary 
principle ? 

There 1s reaſon to believe, that many 
of the antient ſpeculatiſts reaſoned thus 
on the ſubject of divination, For, as they 
argued from the exiſtence of their gods, to the 


CT 


ir 
1d 


CN 


V. neceſſity of divination; 10, again, they turn- 
J= ed the argument the other way, and fram 
Al the reality of divination, inferred the exiſtence 
50 and providence of their gods*. In drawing 
d the former concluſion, they ſhewed them- 
a- ſelves to be in the ſyſtem of thoſe who 
* maintain, that the end of prophecy is the 
er iuſtruction of men in their civil or perſonal 
Ie concerns : when they drew the latter, they 
1, ſeemed to eſpouſe the more enlarged ſenti- 
4 ments of ſuch as make the end of prophe- 
ir 


cy to be, The inſtruction of men in the general 


concerns M religion. 
Si divinatio fit, dii ſunt. 
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SE 3 M. 
given; and concern myſelf no further with 


Falſe Ideas of PROPHECY. 
I omit other inſtances, that might be 


theſe, than juſt to obſerve from them 
That the foundation of all ſuch ſyſtems is 


laid in the prejudices of their reſpective pa- 


trons; conjecturing rather what / might 
be made of this faculty, and to what pur- 
poſe men, according to their different views 
or capacities, would probably apply it, 
than regarding it, with due reverence, as 
directed by the ſpirit of God. For then 
they would ſee, that not one of thoſe ends, 


nor any other of human conjecture, could 
be ſafely relied upon, as being that of pro- 


phetic inſpiration. Not that all theſe ends 
need be rejected as manifeftly unworthy 
of the divine intention; perhaps, each of 
them, in a certain ſenſe, and with ſome 
proper limitation, might without impiety 
be conceived to enter into it. But neither 
could it be preſumed, if none of thoſe ends 
could have been pointed out, that there- 
fore there was no reaſonable end of divine 


Far ; nor could it with modeſty be 
affirmed 


Palſe Tdeas of PROPEE cy. 


's 


affirmed that the nobleſt of theſe ends was 8 E R M. 
certainly that, which the wiſdom of God 


propoſed chiefly and ultimately to accom- 


pliſh by it, unleſs the information had 


been . by himſelf. 


III. But this folly of . on 
prophecy. hy the falſe lights of the imagi- 


nation is never more conſpicuous, than 


when the; DISYENSATIQN of this gift, I 


mean the mode of its conveyance, comes to 
exerciſe the curioſity of preſumptuous men, 
« If it be true, will ſome ſay, that the Su- 


preme Being hath at any time condeſcend- 


ed to enlighten human ignorance by a diſ-, 


covery of future events, theſe divine no- 
tices, whatever the end or fubjett of them 


might be, muſt have been given in terms 


ſo preciſe, and fo clearly predictive of the 
events to which they are applied, that no 
doubt could remain either about the inter- 
pretation or completion of them. 


On the contrary, theſe pretended pro- 


phecie are expreſſed ſo ambiguoufly or 
* obſcurely, 


16 Falſe Ideas of PRO HEC. 
SERM. obſcurely, are ſo involved in metaphor and 


ey darkened by hieroglyphics, that no clear | 
4 and certain ſenſe can be affixed to them, F 
140 and the ſagacity of a ſecond prophet ſeems n 
| L wanting to explain the meaning of the firſt, b 
1 0 Then, again, when we come to verify te 
(| 4 theſe predictions by the light of hiſtory, 0 
13 the correſpondence is ſo ſlight many times, e 
| i and fo indeterminate, that none but an n 
1 c ealy faith can aſſure itſelf, that they have, © 
4 in a proper ſenſe, been fulfilled. At the tl 
leaſt, there is always room for ſome degree p 
1 of ſuſpenſe and heſitation: either the ac- te 
1 compliſhment fails in ſome particulars, or te 
Wh other events might be pointed out, to u 
A which the prophecy equally correſponds : e\ 
11 ſo that the reſult is, a want of that entire e\ 
i and perfect conviction, which prophecy, 
\ no doubt, was intended to give, and, when © 
U fulfilled, muſt ſupply e. 5 
þ © Theſe objections were long ſince urged by Celſus, d 
1 who ſpeaks of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian oracles, as Fa- na 
| Ii” natical, uncertain, and obſcure, I. vii. p. 338—&yms5@, [a 
| | | 2, Wipes ga, g val dn, wv T0 A ] dec Gy ra 
Why Indeed 
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| Indeed, continue theſe inquirers, 1f our SER M. 
prophecies had been derived from no higher — 


an original, than that of Pagan oracles, we 
might well enough have ſuppoſed them to 
be of this ſtamp. When men had nothing 
to truſt to, in their predictions, but their 
own ingenuity, they did well to deal in 
equivocal or enigmatic expreſſion, and 
might leave it to chance, or to the paſſions 
of their votaries, to find an application for 
their random conjectures. But when the 
prophet is, what he aſſumes to be, an in- 
terpreter of heaven, he may ſurely afford 
to ſpeak plainly, and to deliver nothing to 
us but what ſhall appear, with the fulleſt 
evidence, to be accompliſhed in the 
event.“ 


2 vv fugeiv Juvcule, dcaęñ Yep 29 T0 undive as ap- 
plicable to other ſubjecis beſides thoſe to which they were re- 


ferred— rde tis rd wie vdr avapipopuivas vo pillias 


Wada x, νοονε0 faappoCer Wea yuan, J. i. p. 39.— 
nay, as much more applicable to others, than to Feſus— 
puvgiors d ioppodnvar divnFai wory wilarwripes 


I. ii. p. 78. 
C The 


T& apopriing N Tp Inos. 
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SERM. The invidious compariſon, here made, 


— 


between Scriptural prophecies and Pagan 
oracles, will be conſidered in its place. 
To the general principle, aſſumed by theſe 
inquirers, That divine prophecy muſt be do- 


livered with the utmoſt clearneſs and perſþi- 


cuity, and fulfilled with irreſiſtible evidence, 
it may be ſufficient to reply, as before, 
That, though theſe inquirers uſe the 
words, divine prophecy, they manifeſtly 
argue on the ſuppoſition of its human ori- 
ginal, or at leaſt application. In this 
latter cafe, indeed, it is likely enough that 
the prophet, for his own credit, or for 


| what he might fancy to be the ſole end of 


prophecy, might chuſe, if he were en- 
truſted with the knowledge of future 
events, to predict them with all poſſible 
clearneſs, and in ſuch ſort that obſtinacy 
itſelf muſt fee and admit the completion 
of them: but then, on the farmer ſuppo- 


ſition, that the prophet was only the mi- 


niſter and inſtrument of the divine coun- 


ſels, in the high office committed to him, 


they 
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they will do well to anſwer, at their leiſure, 
the following queſtions. 

« How do they know in what manner, 
and with what circumſtances, it was fit for 
divine wiſdom. to diſpenſe a knowledge of 
futurity to mankind ? How can they pre- 
viouſly determine the degree of evidence 
with which a prediction muſt be either 
given or fulfilled? What aſſurance have 
they, that no reaſonable ends could be ſerv- 
ed by prophecies, exprefled with ſome ob- 
ſcurity, and accompliſhed in a ſenſe much 
below what may ſeem neceflary to un- 
avoidable conviction? Can they even pre- 
tend, on any cleat principles of reaſon, 
that very important ends, perhaps the moſt 
important, may not be anſwered by that 
mode of conveyance, which appears to 
them ſo exceptionable? Can they, in a 
word, determine before-hand, I do not ſay 
with certainty, but with any colour of pro- 
bability ; what mu be the character of di- 
vine prophecy, when they know not the 
reaſon, moſt undoubtedly not all the rea- 

C2 ſons, 
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* M. ſons, why it is given, and have even no 1 
—— right to demand, that it ſhould be * 1 
at all?“ * 

Till theſe, and 1 queſtions of the 
like ſort, be pertinently anſwered, it- muſt k 
be in vain to cenſure the ways of provi- n 
dence, as not correſponding to our impere 

fect and ſhort-ſighted views. J 
So much for that capital prejudice taken = 
from the ſuppoſed obſcurity of the ſcripturak " 
prophecies. Of ſmaller ſcruples and diffi« 3; 
culties on this head, there is no end. 

Men may aſk, for inſtance, why the in- 5 
ſtruments employed in conveying theſe ce- 1 
leſtial notices to mankind, are frequently (a 
ſo mean and inconſiderable? The ſubject M 
of a prediction is the downfall of ſome | 
mighty ſtate, or the fortune of its gover- ol. 
nours. Why then is this important reve- tuit 
lation intruſted to an obſcure prieſt, or ** 
ſordid peaſant, in preference to the great 2 
perſons, more immediately concerned in it'? Ro 
Utrum tandem, per deos atque homines, magis 1 


veriſimile eſt, veſanum remigem, aut aliquem noſtrum, 


Again; 
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been ſignified in dreams: why not to per- 
ſons awake, and in the full poſſeſſion of 
their beſt faculties *? 

And then, of thoſe dreams, why are they 
ſometimes ſent to one man, and the inter- 
pretation of them reſerved for another? 

Why But IJ have done with theſe frivo- 
lous interrogatories ; which, though preſſ- 
ed with all the advantage of Cicero's rhe- 
toric, have really no force againſt Pagan 
divination; and therefore ſurely none, 
againſt Scriptural prophecy ; T mean, in the 
opinion of thoſe who reſpect it leaſt. 


In truth, they who put theſe queſtions, | 


(arguing, as they muſt do, on the ſuppo- 
ſition that prophecy is divinely inſpired) 


qui ibi tum eramus, me, Catonem, Varronem, C oponium 
ipſum, concilia deorum immortalium perſpicere do- 


tuiſſe? Cic. Div. J. ii. c. 55. 
£ Illud etiam requiro, cur, fi deus iſta viſa nobis 


providendi cauſi dat, non vigilantibus potius dat quam 
lormientibus 2 l. ii. c. 61. 

b Tam verò quid opus eſt circuitione et amfractu, ut 
fit utendum interpretibus ſomniorum, potiùs quam 
Mrecto? Ibid. 

Cy cannot 
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SERM. cannot excuſe their (preſumption, even to 


themſelves : and they, to whom ſuch queſ- 
tions are propoſed, will not, if they be 
wiſe, ſo much as attempt to reſolve them. 
For they have the nature of arguments ad- 
dreſſed not only to the ignorance, as we ſay, 
of the diſputant, but to an ignorance clearly 
invincible by all the powers of human reaſon. 
Now to arguments of this fort—/1 know not 
— is the anſwer of good ſenſe, as well as of 
modeſty, and, to a juſt reaſoner, more ſa- 
tis factory by far, than any ſolution what- 
ever of the difficulty propoſed . 

Not that reaſon 1s to be wholly filenced 
on the argument of prophecy : for then 
every ſpecies of impoſture would be ready 


to flow in upon us. The e, we ſhould 


i Quod eſt enim criminis genus, aut rei eſſe alicujus 


ignarum, aut ipſum, quod neſcias, ſine aliqus profiteri 


dimmulatione neſcire? aut uter magis videtur irriſione 
eſſe digniſſimus vobis, qui ſibi ſcientiam nullam tene- 
broſæ rei alicujus aſſumit, an jlle, qui retur ſe ex ſe 
apertiſſimè ſcire id, quod humanam tranſiliat notionem, 
et quod fit cæcis obſcuritatibus involutum ? « 
Arnobius, adv, Gen. |. ii. 
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make both of that faculty, and of theſe 8 ERM. 


preliminary conſiderations on the ſubjeci, 
the end, and the diſpenſation of prophecy 
is, briefly, this, To inquire, whether any 
prophecies have been given—in what ſenſe 
they are reaſonably to be interpreted—and 
how far, and whether in any proper ſenſe, 
they have been fulfilled: to examine 
them, in a word, by their own claims, 
and on the footing of their own pre- 
tenſions; that is, to argue on the ſup- 
poſition that they may be divine, till 
they can be evidently ſhewn to be other- 
wile. | 

This is clearly to act ſuitably to our 
own faculties ; to keep within the ſphere 
of our duty; and to reap the proper be- 
nefit, whatever it be, of a ſober inquiry 


. 
PR. 25 * * ; 


— [—äñ mä — 
* 


into the authority, and character, and 


accompliſhment of the prophetic ſcrip- 
tures. | 

All the reſt is idle cavil, and miſera- 
ple pPreſumption; equally repugnant to 
C4 the 


24 Palſe Ideas of ProynECY. 
SERM. the cleareſt diftates of right reafon, and 
= 0 to that reſpe& which every ſerious man 
will think due to the ſubject, and to him- 
ſelf, | 


SE R- 


— 
— 
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SERMON II. 


The true * of Proruncr. 


and purpoſes of the revealer were. 


* _ — — 


Rev. xix. 10. 


The F eftimony of Feſus is the irt 4 
Prophecy. 


T is very clear in what manner com- SERM, 
mon ſenſe inſtructs us to proſecute all 1 
inquiries into the divine conduct. Wile 
men collect, from what they ſee done in 
the ſyſtem of nature, ſo far as they are 
able to collect it, the intention of its 
author. They will conclude, in like 
manner, from what they find delivered in 
the ſyſtem of revelation, what the views 


Prophecy, 
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Prophecy, which makes ſo conſiderable 
a part of that ſyſtem, muſt, therefore, -be 
its own interpreter. My meaning is, that, 
ſetting aſide all preſumptuous imaginations 
of our own, we are to take our ideas of 
what prophecy ſhould be, from what, in 
fact, we find it to have been. If it be true 
(as the Apoſtle ſays, and as the thing itſelf 


- ſpeaks) that the things of God knoweth no 


man but the ſpirit of God, there cannot 
poſſibly be any way of acquiring right no- 


tions of prophecy, but by attending to 


what the ſpirit of prophecy hath revealed 
of itſelf. They, who admit the divine 
original of thoſe ſcriptures, which atteſt 
the reality, and alone, as they ſuppoſe, 
contain the records, of this extraordinary 
diſpenſation, are more than abſurd, are im- 
pious, if they deſert this principle. And 
they, who reject or controvert their claim 
to ſuch original, cannot, on any other 
principle, argue pertinently againſt that 
diſpenſation. 


In 


the 
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In ſhort, believers and unbelievers, whe- 8 * M. 


ther they would ſupport, or overturn, the 
ſyſtem of prophecy, muſt be equally go- 
verned by the repreſentation given of it in 
ſcripture. The former muſt not preſume, 
on any other grounds, to aſſert the wiſdom 
and fitneſs of that ſyſtem: and the latter 
will then take a reaſonable method of diſ- 
crediting, if by ſuch means they can diſ- 
credit, the pretenſions of it. For, as to 
vindicate prophecy on any principles but 
its own, can do it no honour; ſo, to op- 
poſe it on any other, can neither prejudice 


the cauſe itſelf, nor ſerve any reaſonable 
end of the oppoſer. 


To ſcripture then we muſt go for all 

the information we would have concern- 
ing the v/e and intent of prophecy : and 
the text, to look no farther, will clearly 
reveal this great ſecret to us. 
But, before we proceed to reaſon from 
the text, in which, as it is pretended, this 
diſcovery 1s made, it will be neceflary to 
explain its true meaning. =» 


St. 
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SERM. St. John, in this chapter of the Revela- 
tions, from which the text is taken, had 


been ſhewn the downfall of Babylon, and * 
the conſequent exaltation of the church, 3 
in its cloſeſt union with Chriſt, prefigured 15 
under the Jewiſh idea of a marriage. To er 
ſo delightful a viſion, the Angel, in whoſe 3 
preſence, and by whoſe miniſtry, this ſcene * 
of glory had been diſcloſed, ſubjoins this 

os ; wh 
triumphant admonition—//r:ite, ſays he; *. 
Bleſſed are they which are called to the mar- FR 


riage of the Lamb. Theſe are the true ſay- * 
ings of God. 


The Apoſtle, ſtruck with this emphatic 

F ; or 
addreſs, and contemplating with grateful _ 
admiration ſo joyful a ſtate of things, and ale 
the divinity of that fore- ſight by which it ay 
was predicted, falls down at the angels feet 1 
to worſhip him. But he ſaid unto me, See, the 
thou do jt not; I am thy fellow-ſervant, = 
and of thy brethren that have the teſtimony by 


Jeſus: worſhip God: for the teflimony of fel 
Feſus is the ſpirit of prophecy, 155 * 
„ The the 


' The true Ided of Proynecy; 
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The ſenſe is plainly this: Direct thy ac- SE RAM. 


II. 


knowledgment for this important diſco- 


very, and that religious adoration, which 
it inſpires, to God only who revealed it, 
and not to me, who am but thy fellow- 


ſervant in this office of bearing teſtimony 


to Jeſus: I ſaid in bearing teſtimony to Feſus; 
for know, that he ſpirit of prophecy, with 
which I am endowed, and by which I am 
enabled to foretell theſe great things, is but. 
in other words, the teſtimony of Jeſus; it 
has no other uſe or end, but to do honour 
to him; the prophet, whether he be angel 
or man, is only the miniſter of God to bear 
witneſs to his Son; and his commiſſion is 
ultimately directed to this one purpoſe of 
manifeſting the glories of his kingdom. 
In diſcharging this prophetic office, which 
thou admireſt ſo much, I am then but the 
witneſs of Jeſus, and ſo to be conſidered 
by thee in no other light than that of thy 

fellow-ſervant. 
It is evident from the expreſſion, that 
the text was intended to give ſome ſpecial 
| inſtruction 
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SERM. inſtruction to the Apoſtle, whoſe miſ- 


The true Idea of PRO HR Ox. 


guided worſhip afforded the occaſion of it. 


For, if the deſign had merely been to en- 


force the general concluſion—wor/hip God 
the premiſes need only have been I am 
the ſervant of God, as well as thou for 
from theſe premiſes 1t had followed, that 
therefore God, and not the Angel, was to 
be worſhiped. But the premiſes are not 
ſimply, I am thy fellow-ſervant, but I am 
the fellow-ſervant of thoſe who have the teſti- 


mony of Feſus: which clauſe indeed infers 


the ſame concluſion, as the former; but, 
as not being neceſſary to infer it (for the 
concluſion had been juſt and complete 
without it) was clearly added to convey a 
preciſe idea of prophecy itſelf, as being 
wholly ſubſervient to Chriſt, and having 
no other uſe or deſtination, under its vari- 
ous forms and in all the diverſities of its 
adminiſtration, but to bear teſtimony to 
him. Therefore the Angel ſays empha- 
tically, in explanation of that latter clauſe, 


For 


The true Idea of PROPHECY. 
For the teſtimony of Feſus is the ſpirit of $ 8 R M. 


prophecy—or, as the ſentence, in our tranſ- 
lation, ſhould have run, the order of its 
parts being inverted, For the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy is the teſumony of Feſus. 

It may not be pretended that no more 
was meant by the text, than that the par- 
ticular prophecy, here delivered, was in 
atteſtation of Jeſus : for then it would 
have been expreſſed with that limitation. 
The terms, on the other hand, are abſo- 
lute and indefinite—zthe ſpirit of prophecy— 
whence we cannot but conclude that pro- 
phecy, in general, is the ſubject of the 
propoſition. 

We have here, then, a remarkable piece 
of intelligence conveyed to us (incident- 
ally indeed conveyed, but not therefore 
the leſs remarkable) concerning the na- 


ture and genius of prophecy. The text 


is properly a key put into our hands, to 
open to us the myſteries of that diſpen- 
ſation; which had in view ultimately the 
perſon of Chriſt and the various revolutions 

of 
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SER M. of his kingdom The ſpirit of prophecy is, 
"3: univerſally, the teſtimony of Teſus®, 
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* Maplupias Tz 'Inoz—the teſtimony of, or concerning 
Jeſus, not—the teſtimony given by Feſus. 

The former appears to be the ſenſe, for the following 
reaſons. | ; 

1. The point aſſerted, is, That the Angel, who 


had delivered this illuſtrious prophecy, was the fellow- 


ſervant of John, and not of John only, but of thoſe who 
have the te/timony of Jeſus.” The proof is—for the ſpi- 
rit of prophecy is the teſtimony of Feſus—1. e. the end of 
prophecy is to bear teſtimony, or, to do honour, to 
Jeſus; therefore, I, ſays the Angel, who am endowed 
with this prophetic ſpirit, am but employed, as thou 
art; who, in thy character of Apoſtle or Evangeliſt, 
haſt received the ſame general commiſſion, namely, to 
bear teſtimony, or to do honour, to Jeſus. See As 
x. 42. We are, therefore, fellow-ſervants, or joint 
labourers in the ſame cauſe. All this is clear and well- 
reaſoned, But, now, take the words—the teſtimony of 
Feſus—in the ſenſe of—the te/iimony given by Jeſus and 


how does the Angel's having the ſpirit of prophecy, prove 


him to be a fellow-ſervant of John? for the reaſon 
aſſigned will then ſtand thus—for the ſpirit of prophecy'ts 
the teſtimony which Jeſus gives of himſelf. T he inference 
is, that the Angel was a true prophet. Again : how 
is the Angel proved, in this way, to be the fellow-ſervant 
of thoſe who have the teſtimony of Feſus ? Why, thus; the 
Angel had the ſpirit of prophecy, and prophecy was the 
gift af Chriſt; therefore he was the fellow-ſervant of 


The 
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The expreſſion, as I have ſhewn, is ſo gr M. 


preciſe as to leave no reaſonable doubt of 


thoſe, who had the ſame gift, i. e. who were prophets, 
Without doubt. But why ſo ſtrange a way of prov- 
ing ſo plain a point? It had been enough to ſay— 1 
am a prophet, as others are. Still, what was this to St. 
John? who, in this place, is not fuſtaining the cha- 
racter of a prophet ; for the worſhip he was inclined to 
pay the Angel was on account of the Angel's being, 
what himſelf was not, 4 | prophet. 


Turn | it which way you will, the reaſohing i is fri- 


volous, or inconſequent. I contlud; therefore, that 
not th, but the other interpretation gives the true ſenſe 
of—the teſtimony of Teſus. 

2. To ſpeak of prophecy under the idea of 4 teſtimony 
v, of concerning Jeſut, is conforming to the true ſerip- 
tural idea of that gift, Thus we are told that—to him 
Ii. e. to Jeſus] give all the prophets witneſi—T#lo #ay]15 
po paplupiorw, Act, x. 43. Prophecy, therefore, 
being the thing here ſpoken of, is rightly called the 
teſtimony, or witneſs to, or concerning Jeſus. 

3. Laſtly, the conſtruction is fully juſtified, 1. by 
obſerving, that the genitive caſe [as here Ind] is fre- 
quently ufed in ſcripture, not actively, but paſlively, 


See a variety of inſtances in Mede, p. 626, where he 
explains didaozanias dale: And 2. by referring the 


reader to the following paſſage of St. Paul, where the 


very expreſſion of the text is ſo uſed—y3 I» iat 1d 


poplpioy T% 7 Kvpis niy—clearly, be not aſhamed of bear- 
ing teſtimony to our Lord, 2 Tim. i, 8.—and to Rev. i. g. 
D 


its 
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S cy M. its meaning. Yet it may further ſerve 


— = to juſtify this interpretation, if we re- 


flect, how exactly it agrees with all that 
the Jewiſh prophets were underſtood to 
intend, and what Jeſus himſelf and his 
apoſtles aſſert was intended, by their pre- 
dictions. 


where the Anoſtle tells us, he was in the iſle of Patmos 


d 20% Avyoy Ts Ot, g dic Th poplupiar Ino Xp 


on account of his having been faithful in preachmg the 
word of God, and in bearing teſtimony to Jeſus Chriſt — 
and ſtill more plainly, if poſſible, and indubitably, by 
referring him to Rev. xii. 17. where, ſpeaking of the 
Dragon, he ſays, he went in wrath to make war on 
thoſe, which keep the commandments of God, and have the 
te/limony of Jeſus Chriſt—rav Trps!/|uv Tas tvlonas 18 Qti, 
x9] i bil r HH, T5 Ino Xpige: for theſe objects 
of the Dragon's fury are properly, THE WͤITNESSES, 
thoſe faithful ſervants of truth, who ſuffered for the 
courageous and perſevering teſlimony, they gave, in evil 
times, to Jeſus Chriſt, and to his pure religion. 

On the whole, there cannot be the leaſt doubt of 
the interpretation, here given of this famous text. The 
expreſſion faicly admits this interpretation; and (what 
the true critic will regard moſt} the ſcope of the place, 
or pertinence of the reaſoning, addreſſed to St. John, 
admits no other, 


It 
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It were endleſs to enumerate all the pro- S ERM. 
phecies of the Old Teſtament, which have — — 


been ſuppoſed to point at Jeſus: and the con- 
troverſy concerning the application of ſome 
prophecies to him may be thought diffi- 
cult. But it is very certain that the Jews, 
before the coming of Chriſt, gave this con- 
ſtruction to their ſcriptures: they even 
looked beyond the letter of their ſacred 
books, and conceived the teſtimony of the 
Meſſiah to be the ſoul and end of the com- 
mandment. The ſpirit of prophecy was ſo 
firmly believed to intend that zefimonyz 
that the expectation was general of ſome 
ſuch perſon, as Jeſus, to appear among 
them, and at the very time in which he 
made his appearance. This, I fay, is an 


undoubted fa#, what account ſoever may 


be given of it; and ſo far evinces that the 
principle, delivered in the text, correſponds 
entirely to the idea which the fathers enter- 

tained of the prophetic ſpirit. 
Next, Jeſus himſelf appeals to the ſpirit 
of prophecy, as bearing witneſs to his per- 
D 2 4on 
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CERN: ſon and diſpenſation. Search the Scriptures, 


ſays he to the Jews, for in them ye think ye 


have eternal life, and they are they which 


teſtify of me Two things are obſervable 
in theſe words. 1. If the Jews thought 


they had eternal life in their ſcriptures, 


they muſt needs have underſtood them in 
a ſpiritual ſenſe; for the letter of them 
taught no ſuch thing: and I know not 
what other ſpiritual ſenſe, that ſhould lead 
them to the expectation of eternal life, they 
could put on their ſcriptures, but that pro- 
phetic, or typical ſenſe, which reſpected 
the Meſſiah. 2. Jeſus here expreſſly aſſerts, 


that their ſcriptures teſtified of bim. How 


generally they did ſo, he explained at large 


in that remarkable converſation with two 
of his diſciples, after his reſurrection, 


when, beginning at Moſes and ALL the 
prophets, he expounded unto them in ALL 


the ſcriptures the things concerning him- 


elf * 


John v. 39. 
* Luxe xxiv. 27. 


The 
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The Apoſiles of Jeſus are frequent and 8 ER M. 


large in the ſame appeal to the ſpirit of 
prophecy. Thoſe things, ſays St. Peter to 
the Jews, which God had fhewed by the 
mouth of ALL his prophets, that Chriſt ſhould 
ſuffer, he hath fo fullfilled*. And, again, 
after quoting the authority of Moſes, Tea, 
and ALL the prophets from Samuel, and thoſe 
that follow after, as many as have ſpoken, 
have likewiſe foretold of theſe days*. 

St Paul ſeems to have compoſed ſome 
entire epiſtless, with the view of ſhewing 
that Chriſt was prefigured in the Law itſelf, 
.and that He was, in truth, the ſubſtance 
of the whole Jewiſh diſpenſation. So 
thoroughly, according to him, did the 
ſpirit of prophecy pervade that ſyſtem, and 
ſo clearly did it bear teſtimony to Jeſus! 
Whence, in his apology before Agrippa, 
we find him aſſerting of the whole Chriſ- 
tian doctrine, that he ſaid nane other things 


* AQts iii. 18. . 
Acts iii. 24. See alſo Acts x. 43˙ 1 Pet. i. 10. 
See eſpecially the Epiſtles to che Hebrews, ad 


G alatiaps. 
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* than thoſe which the prophets and * did 
ſay ſhould come b. 

More citations cannot be neceſlary on ſo 
plain a point. And I bring theſe to ſhew, 
not the truth of the principle itſelf (which 
is not now under conſideration) but the 
certainty of the interpretation, here given 
to the text. For I make it ſay no more 
(though it ſays it indeed more preciſely) 
than the ſcriptures themſelves were under- 

flood by the Jews to ſay, and are repre- 
ſented by Jeſus and his Apoſtles, as attu- 
ally faying, when I affirm its ſenſe to be, 
That the ſcope and end of prophecy \ was 
the teſtimony of Jeſus.” 


On this principle, then, we are to regu- | 


tate all our reaſonings on the ſubject of 
prophecy. They who maintain, and they 
who would confute, its pretenſions, muſt 
equally go on this ſuppoſition. If the ſyſ- 
tem of prophecy can be juſtified, or ſo far 
as it can be juſtified, on theſe grounds, the 

Acts xxvi. 22. See farther, AQs xxvüi. 23. Rom. 


lil, 21. Eph. ii. 19, &c. | 
defence 
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defence muſt be thought ſolid and fatisfac- 8 BR M. 


tory; becauſe thoſe grounds are not arbi- 
trarily aſſumed, but are ſuch as that ſyſtem 
itſelf acknowledges. On the contrary, 
whatever advantage may be fairly taken 
of thoſe grounds to diſcredit prophecy, 
muſt needs be allowed, for the ſame 
reaſon. 

Again: On the believer's ſcheme, that 
prophecy is of divine inſpiration, there can 
be no preſumption in arguing from the 
grounds, here ſuppoſed, in favour of pro- 
phecy. Becauſe, though all concluſions 
from a principle of human invention, mult 
be hazardous and raſh, yet from a princi- 
ple of divine authority, many ſober and 
juſt inferences may be drawn, For it is 
one thing, to diſcover a principle, and 
another, to argue juſtly and cogently from 
It, 

On the other hand, the unbehever, 
who regards the whole ſyſtem of prophecy 
as of human invention, muſt yet be allow- 
ed to argue pertinently from the ſame 

7 grounds, 
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have no force at all in them. 
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grounds, becauſe they are the proper 
grounds of that ſyſtem: his arguments 
may be rightly formed, though the princi- 
ple, from which he argues, appear to 


him of no authority. The rules of logic 


will indeed oblige him to argue on that 


principle; for, otherwiſe, he combats, not 


his adverſary's poſition, but a a of 
his own raiſing; 

Having premiſed thus much concerns 
ing the right interpretation of the text, 
and the important relation it bears to the 
preſent ſubject, J ſhould now proceed 


to inquire what concluſions naturally and 


fairly reſult from it. For from this aſ- 


ſumption, that Jeſus is the end of. prophecy, 


it will, I think, follow very evidently, 


that the greater part of thoſe objections 


which make ſo much noiſe, and are ſo con- 
fidently urged, on the ſubject of propnccys 

But, before we enter on that taſk, it may 
be uſeful to conſider more particularly what 


the ASSUMED PRINCIPLE itſelf ! is, and to 
| pany 


an 
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pauſe a while in contemplation of this 


idea. 
The text, as here interpreted, and in full 


conſonance with the tenor of the ſacred 
writings, implies this fact. that Prophecy 
in general (that is, all the prophecies of the 
Old and New Teſtament) hath its ultimate 
accom ppliſhment i in the hiſtory and diſpenſa- 
tion of Jeſus. 

But now, if we look into thoſe writings, 
we find, 1. That prophecy i is of a prodigi- 
ous extent; that it commenced from the 
lapſe of man, and reaches to the conſum- 
mation of all things: that, for many ages, 
it was delivered darkly, to few perſons, 
and with large intervals from the date of 
one prophecy to that of another; but, at 
length, became more clear, more fre- 
quent, and was uniformly carried on in the 
line of one people, ſeparated from the reſt 
of the world, among other reaſons afſi igned, 
for this principally, to be the repoſitory of 


the divine oracles : - chat, with ſome inter- 
miſſion, 
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s ERM. miſſion, the ſpirit of prophecy ſubſiſted coi 

— among that people, to the coming of Chriſt: ea. 

that He himſelf and his Apoſtles exerciſed a8 

this power in the moſt conſpicuous manner; he 

„ and left behind them many predictions, We 

| recorded in the books of the New Teſta- th 
ment, which profeſs to reſpect very diſtant 

events, and even run out to the end of id 

time, or, in St. John's expreſſion, to that ell 


period, when the myſtery of God ſhall be ſa 
perfected". | | = th 
2, Further, beſides the extent of this 
4 prophetic ſcheme, the dignity of the Perſon, 
| whom it concerns, deſerves our conſide- tt 
| ration, He 1s deſcribed in terms, which 
excite the moſt auguſt and magnificent 
ideas. He is ſpoken of, indeed, ſometimes ti 
as being the ſeed of the woman, and as the 


rr a | — 


fon of man; yet ſo as being at the ſame 8 
| time of more than mortal extraction. He 8 
. is even repreſented to us, as being ſuperior h 
| to men and angels; as far above all prin- F 


cipality and power, above all that is ac- 


i Rev. x. 7. 
counted 


. 
.  —_ — —  —  — 
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counted great, whether in heaven or in SER M. 


earth ; as the word and wiſdom of God ; 
as the eternal Son of the Father ; as the 
heir of all things, by whom he made the 
worlds ; as the brightneſs of his glory, and 


the expreſs image of his perſon. 


We have no words to denote greater 
ideas, than theſe: the mind of man cannot 
elevate itſelf to nobler conceptions, Of 
ſuch tranſcendent worth and excellence is 
that Jeſus ſaid to be, to whom all the 
prophets bear witneſs! 


3. Laſtly, the declared purpoſe, for which 
the Meſſiah, prefigured by ſo long a train 


of prophecy, came into the world, cor- 


reſponds to all the reſt of the repreſenta- 
tion. It was not to deliver an oppreſſed 
nation from civil tyranny, or to ere a 
great civil empire, that is, to atchieve one 
of thoſe acts, which hiſtory accounts moſt 
heroic. No: it was not a mighty ſtate, a 

victor people— J 
Non res Romanæ perituraque regna 
| that 
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that was worthy to enter into the con. 
templation of this divine perſon, It was 


another and far ſublimer purpoſe, which 
Hz came to accompliſh ; a purpoſe, in com- 
pariſon of which, all our policies are poor 
and little, and all the perfarmances of man 
as nothing. It was to deliver a' world 
from ruin; to aboliſh fin and death; to 
purify and immartalize human nature; 
and thus, in the moſt exalted ſenſe of the 
words, to be.the Saviour of all men, and 
the blefling of all nations. | 
There is no exaggeration in this account. 
I deliyer the undoubted ſenſe, if not always 
the very words of ſcripture, 

Conſider then to what this repreſentation 
amounts. Let us unite the ſeveral parts 
of it, and bring them to a point. A ſpirit 
of prophecy pervading all time character- 
izing one perſon, of the higheſt dignity— 
and proclaiming the accompliſhment of one 
purpoſe, the moſt beneficent, the moſt di- 
vine, that imagination itſelf can projeft— 
Such is the ſcriptural delineation, whether 


we 
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which we call Prophetic! 

And now then (if we muſt be reaſoning 
from our ideas of fit and right, to the recti- 
tude of the divine conduct) let me aſk, in 
one word, whether, on the ſuppoſition that 
it ſhould ever pleaſe the moral Governor of 
the world to reveal himſelf by prophecy at 
all, we can conceive him to do it, in a man- 
ner, or for ends, more worthy of him? Does 
not the extent of the ſcheme correſpond 
to our beſt ideas of that infinite Being, 
to whom all duration is but a point, and 


to whoſe view all time is equally preſent ? 
Is not the 04je&t of this ſcheme, the Lamb 


of God that was ſlain fem the foundation 
of the world, worthy, in our conceptions, 


of all the honour that can be reflected upon 
him by ſo vaſt and ſplendid an ceconomy ? 


Is not, the end of this ſcheme ſuch as we 
ſhould think moſt fit for ſuch a ſcheme of 
prophecy to predict, and for ſo divine a 
perſon to accomplith ? | 


You 


— 
* 
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SER MH. You ſee, every thing here is of a piece: 


all the parts of this diſpenſation are aſtoniſh- 
ingly great, and perfectly harmonize with 
each other. 


We, who admit the divinity of thoſe 


records, which repreſent to us this ſtate of 
things, cannot but be infinitely affected 
with it: fince, in that caſe, we only con- 
template an undoubted fact, in this repte- 
ſentation. And it ſhould further ſeem 
that even thoſe, who queſtion that autho- 
rity of ſcripture, muſt, if they be ingenu- 
ous, confeſs themſelves fruck by a repre- 
ſentation at once ſo ſublime and conſiſtent, 
They require, on all occaſions, to have 
reaſons of what they call #tneſs, in the di- 


vine conduct, pointed out to them: Can 


they overlook them here, where they are 
ſo obvious and ſo convincing? At leaſt, 
the credibility of ſuch a ſcheme, as that of 
prophecy is in Sctipture repreſented fo be, 
appears not, ſo far as we have hitherto 
conſidered it, to be oppoſed or leflened in 
any degree by our natural prejudices; by 

the 
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the beſt notions, I mean, which we can 
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frame on this ſubject; but 1s, indeed, much ———— 


ftirengthened and confirmed by them. 


On the idea of ſuch a ſcheme, as is here 
preſented to us, I enlarge no farther, at 
preſent, than juſt to make ons general 
obſervation. It is this: That the argu- 
ment from prophecy is not to be formed 
from the confideration of fingle prophe- 
cies, but from all the prophecies taken 
together, and conſidered as making one 
ſyſtem; in which, from the mutual de- 
pendance and connection of its parts, pre- 
ceding prophecies prepare and illuſtrate 
thoſe which follow, and theſe, again, re- 
flect light on the foregoing : juſt as, in 
any philoſophical ſyſtem, that which ſhews 
the ſolidity of it, is the harmony and cor- 
reſpondence of the whole, not the applica- 
tion of it, in particular inſtances. 

Hence, though the evidence be but ſmall, 
from the completion of any one prophecy, 
taken ſeparately, yet, that evidence being 
always ſomething, the amount of the whole 

evidence, 


| 
ö 
| 
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evidence, reſulting from a great number 
of prophecies, all relative to the ſame 
deſign, may be conſiderable ; like many 
ſcattered rays, which, though each be 
weak in itſelf, yet, concentred. into one 
point, ſhall form a ſtrong light, and ſtrike 
the ſenſe very powerfully. Still more: 
this evidence is not ſimply a growing evi- 
dence, but is indeed multiplied upon us, 
from the number of reflected lights, which 
the ſeveral component parts of ſuch a ſyſ- 
tem reciprocally throw upon each: till, at 
length, the conviction riſe into a high de- 
gree of moral certainty. 

It hath been ſaid indeed, of this ſcheme, 
or way of conſidering prophecy, that it is 
an imaginary ſcheme, of which there is not 
the leaſt trace in any of the four Goſpels ; and 
that it even contraditts the whole evidence of 
prophecy, as it was underſtood and applied by 
the Apoſtles and Evangelifts ©, 

* DR. MippitETON's Forks, vol. n.. p. 137. 
London, 1752, 416. - 
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But what, is there no trace of this 


ſcheme in the Goſpel, when Jeſus himſelf — 


began at Moſes and the prophets, and ex- 
pounded to his diſciples] in ALL the ſcriptures 
the things concerning himſelf ? Is this ſcheme 
contradiQory to the evidence of prophecy, 
as underſtood by the Apoſtles; when St. 
Peter argued with the Jews from what God 


had ſpoken by the mouth bf ALL his prophets, 
ſince the world began? 


Is not here a ſeries of prophecies, ex- 
preſſly referred to, as running up not only 
to the times of Moſes, but to the begin- 
ing of the world? And is not this ſeries 
argued from, as conſtituting one entire 
ſyſtem of prophecy, and as affording an 
evidence diſtin from that which ariſes 
from the conſideration of each prophecy, 
taken fingly and by itſelf? 


Though by Moſes, is here meant, not the prophe- 
cies of Moſes only, but the books of Moſes, containing 
thoſe former prophecies, which, as St; Peter ſays, had 
been delivered, /ince the world began. 


E But 
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But Jeſus and his Apoſtles, uſually, 
applied the prophecies fingly and independently 
on each other, as ſp many different arguments 
for the general truth of the Goſpel v. 

Could they do otherwy/e, when the occa- 
ſons offered, in the courſe of their miniſtry, 
to which thoſe prophecies were to be ap- 
plied? Or, could they do better, in their 


diſcourſes to the people, to whom the ar- 


gument from fingle prophecies would be 
more familiar, than that complicated one, 
ariſing from a whole ſyſtem? Does it 
follow, becauſe the prophecies were applied 
ſingly, that therefore they might not with 
good reaſon be applied ſyſtematically ; or 
that they may not now be ſo applied, 
when we have to do with thofe, who are 
capable of entering into this ſort of argu- 
mentation? Will it be ſaid that, becauſe 
the moral precepts of the Goſpel are de- 
livered ſingly, there is therefore no ſuch 
thing as a ſyſtem of morality, or that 
the ſubject may not be treated with 
m DR. MioprETox, p. 139. 
propriety, 
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form ? | 

On the whole, the prophecies of the 
Old and New Teſtament, having clearly 
all the qualities of what we call a ſyſtem, 
that is, conſiſting of many particulars, de- 
pendent on each other, and intimately 
connected by their reference to a common 
end, there 1s no reaſon why they may not 
be conſidered in this light; and there is 
great reaſon why they ſhould be ſo con- 
ſidered, fince otherwiſe, on many occaſi- 
ons, we ſhall not do juſtice to the argu- 
ment itſelf. 

To return then to the text (which im- 
plies the exiſtence and uſe of ſuch a ſyſtem) 
and to conclude with it. The ſpirit of pro- 
pbecy is the teſtimony of Feſus. This angelic 
information preſents, at firſt ſight, an idea 
ſtupendous indeed, but, on ſuch a ſubject, 
ſuitable enough to our expectations. It 
offers no violence to the natural ſenſe of 


the human mind; but, on the contrary, 


E 2 hath 
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SERM. hath every thing in it to engage our belicf 


and veneration. 

Such is the idea of Prophecy, contem- 
plated in itſelf, What concliſions (of im- 
portance, as we ſuppoſe, to the right 
apprehenſion and further vindication of 
prophecy) may be drawn from that idea, 
will be next conſidered. 
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REV. xix. 10. 


The teſtimony of Jeſus is the Spirit of 
Prophecy. 


E have ſeen how precarious all our SE RM. 
reaſonings on divine prophecy muſt — 
be, when built on no better grounds than 

thoſe of human fancy and conjecture. The 

text ſupplies us with a principle, as we be- 

lieve, of divine authority; as all muſt con- 

feſs, of ſcriptural authority; that is, of 

the ſame authority as that on which pro- 

phecy itſelf ſtands. 
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This principle has been explained at 
large. It affirms that Jeſus, whoſe perſon 
and character and hiſtory are ſufficiently 
known from the books of ſcripture, is the 
end and object 0 f the prophetic ſyſtem, con- 


tained in thoſe books. 


We are now at liberty to reaſon from 
this principle. Whatever concluſiqns are 
fairly drawn from it, muſt to the believer 
appear, as certain truths ; muſt to the un- 
believer appear, as very proper illuſtrations 
of that principle. Os 

In general, if difficulties can be removed 
by purſuing and applying ſcriptural princi- 
ples, they are fairly removed: and the re- 
moval of eyery ſuch difficulty, on theſe 
grounds, muſt be a preſumption in favour 
of that ſyſtem, whether we call it of Pro- 
phecy, or Revelation, which is thus found 
to carry its own vindication with it. 

From the principle of the text may, 1 
think, be deduced, among others, the 
following concluſions; all of them tend: 
ing to clear the ſubje& of p rophecy, and 

to 


te 
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to obviate ſome or other of thoſe objections, 
which prejudiced or haſty reaſoners have 
been diſpoſed to make to it. 


I, My firſt concluſion is, „ That, on 
the idea of ſuch a ſcheme of prophecy, as 
the text ſuppoſes, a conſiderable degree of 
obſcurity may be reaſonably expected to 
attend the delivery of the divine predie- 


tions.“ 
There are general reaſons which ſhew 
that prophecy, as ſuch, will moſt proba- 


bly be thus delivered. For inſtance, it has 


been obſerved, that, as the completion of 


prophecy 1s left, for the moſt part, to the 
inſtrumentality of free agents, if the cir- 
cumſtances of the event were predicted 
with the utmoſt preciſion, either human 
liberty muſt be reſtrained; or human ob- 
ſtinacy might be tempted to form, the 
abſurd indeed, but criminal purpoſe, of 
counteracting the prediction. On the con- 
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trary, by throwing ſome part of the pre- 


dicted event into ſhade, the moral faculties 
of the agent have their proper play, and 
E 4 the 
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SERM, the guilt of an intended oppoſition to the 
— will of heaven is avoided. This reaſon 


ſeems to have its weight : and many others 
might ſtill be mentioned. But I argue, at 
preſent, from the particular principle, under 
conſideration. | | 

An immenſe ſcheme of prophecy was 
ultimately deſigned to bear teſtimony to 
the perſon and fortunes of Jeſus. But Jeſus 
was not himſelf to come, till what is 
called the /af? age of the world, nor all the 
purpoſes of his coming to be fully accom- 
pliſhed, till the end of that age. 

Now, whatever reaſons might make it 
fit, in the view of infinite wiſdom, to defer 
the execution of this ſcheme to ſo diſtant a 
period, may probably be conceived to make 
it fit, that the delivery of it ſhould be pro- 
portionably dark and obſcure, A certain 


degree of light, we will ſay » Was to be 


communicated from the date of the pro- 
phecy : but it is very conceivable that the 
ages nearer the completion of it, might be 
| | more 
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more immediately concerned in the event 5 


predicted; and that, till ſuch time ap- 
proached, it might be convenient to leave 
the prediction in a good degree of obſcu- 
rity. 

The fact anſwers to this preſumption. 
Prophecies of very remote events, remote, 
Imean, from the date of the prediction, 
are univerſally the moſt obſcure. As the 
ſeaſon advanced for their accompliſhment, 
they are rendered more clear: either freſh 
prophecies are given, to point out the time, 
and other circumſtances, more determi- 
nately; or the completion of ſome pro- 
phecies affords new light for the interpre- 
tation of others, that are unfulfilled. Yet 
neither are we to conceive that thoſe 57605 
prophecies, or this new light removes all ob- 
ſcurity : enough is ſtill left to prevent or 
diſappoint the efforts of preſumption ; and 
only ſo much additional clearneſs is be- 


ſtowed on the prophecy, as the revealer 


ſaw fit to indulge to thoſe who lived nearer 
the time of its completion. 


But 
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But this is not all : By looking into that 


plan of providence, which reſpects Jeſus, 


and the ends to be accompliſhed by him, 
as it is drawn out in the ſacred writings, 
we finda diſtinct reaſon for the obſcurity of 
the prophecies, relative to that ſubject. 
We there find it to have been in the or- 
der of the divine councils, that, between 
the firſt dawnings of revelation and the 
fuller light of the Goſpel, an intermediate 
and very ſingular ceconomy, yet ſtill pre- 
paratory to that of Jeſus, ſhould be inſti- 
tuted. This ceconomy (for reaſons, which 
it is not to our preſent purpoſe. to deduce, 
and for ſome, no doubt, which we ſhould 
in vain attempt to diſcover) was to continue 
for many ages, and while it continued, 
was to be had in honour among that people, 
for whom it was more immediately de- 
ſigned. But now the genius of thoſe two 
diſpenſations, the Jewiſh, I mean, and the 
Chriſtian, being wholly different; the one, 
carnal, and enforced by temporal ſanctions 
only, the other, ſpiritual, and eſtabliſhed 
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on better promiſes, the prophets, who 
lived under the former of theſe diſpenſa- 
tions (and the greater part of thoſe, who 


propheſied of Jeſus, lived under it) were 


of courle ſo to predict the future aeconomy, 
as not to diſgrace the preſent. They were 
to reſpect the Law, even while they an- 
nounced the Goſpel, which was, in due 
time, to ſuperſede it. 

So much, we will ſay, was to be diſco- 
vered as might erect the thoughts of men 
towards ſome better ſcheme of things, 
hereafter to be introduced; certainly ſo 
much, as might ſufficiently evince the di- 
vine intention in that ſcheme, when it 
ſhould actually take place; but not enough 


to indiſpoſe them towards that ſtate of diſ- 


cipline, under the yoke of which they were 
then held. From this double purpoſe, 
would clearly reſult that character, in the 
prophecies concerning the new diſpenſation, 
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which we find impreſſed upon them; and . 


which St. Peter well deſcribes, when he 
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ſpeaks of them, as diſpenſing a light in- 
- deed, but a /ight ſhining in a dark place. 
Upon the whole, the delivery of pro- 
phecy ſeems well ſuited to that diſpenſa- 
tion which it was given to atteſt, If the 
object in view had been one ſingle event, 
to be accompliſhed all at once, it might 
perhaps be expected that the prophecies | 
concerning it would have been clear and 
' preciſe. But, if the ſcheme of Chriſti- 
anity be what the ſcriptures repreſent it to 
be, a ſcheme, commencing from the foun- 
dation of the world, and unfolding itſelf by 
Juſt degrees through a long ſucceſſion of 
ages, and to be fully accompliſhed only at 
the conſummation of all things, prophecy, i 
which was given to attend on that ſcheme, 
and to furniſh a ſuitable atteſtation to it, 
muſt needs be ſuppoſed to adapt itſelf to 
the nature of the diſpenſation ; that 1s, to 
have different degrees of clearneſs or ob- 
ſcurity according to its place in the general 
ſyſtem; and not to diſcloſe more of it, or 
in clearer terms, at any one period, than 
| might 
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might conſiſt with the various ends of SERM. 
wiſdom which were to be ſerved by the 
gradual opening of ſo vaſt and intricate a 
ſcene. 

ANOTHER circumſtance, of affinity with 
this, is apt to ſtrike us, in the contempla- 


tion of the ſcriptural prophecies. There is 
reaſon to believe that more than one ſenſe 
was purpoſely incloſed in ſome of them ; 
and we find, in fact, that the writers of 
the New Teſtament give to many of the 

old prophecies an interpretation very dif- 
ferent and remote from that which may be 
reaſonably thought the primary and imme- 
diate view of the prophets themſelves, 


This is what Divines call the povsLE 


SENSE of prophecy : by which they mean 
an accompliſhment of it in more events 
than one; in the ſame ſyſtem indeed; but 
at diſtant intervals, and under different 


parts of that ſyſtem. 
Now, as ſuſpicious as this circumſtance 


may appear, at firſt ſight, it will be found, 


on inquiry, to be exactly ſuited to that 
| | idea 
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SERM. idea of prophecy which the text gives us 


of it, as being, from the firſt, and all along, 
intended to bear teſtimony to Feſus. For 
from that idea I conclude again, 


II. That prophecies of a double ſenſe 
may well be expected in ſuch a ſcheme.” 
And where is the wonder that, if pro- 


phecy was given to atteſt the coming of 


Jeſus and the diſpenſation to be erected by 
him, it ſhould occafionally, in every ſtage 
of it, reſpect its main purpoſe ; and, though 
the immediate object be ſome other, it 


ſhould never loſe fight of that, in which 
it was ultimately to find its repoſe and 


end? 

It hath been before obſerved, That, be- 
tween the earlier notices concerning Jeſus, 
and the advent of that great perſon, it 
ſeemed good to infinite wiſdom (I ſpeak 
in terms, ſuited to the repreſentation of 
{cripture) to inſtitute the intermediate ceco- 
nomy of the Jewiſh Law. Among other 
proviſions for the adminiſtration of this 
Law, prophecy was one; and, upon its 

own 
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own pretenſions, a neceſſary one; for the 8 . 5 


government claims to be ſtrictly theocrati- 
cal; and the people, to be governed by it, 
were to be made ſenſible, at every ſtep, 
that it was ſo, Therefore the intereſting 
events in their civil hiſtory were to be re- 
garded by them, as coming within the 
cognifance, and lying under the controul, 
of their divine governour : to which end, 
a race of men were ſucceſſively raiſed up 
among them'to give them warning of thoſe 
events, and, by this divine foreſight of 


what was ſeen to be accompliſhed in their 
hiſtory, to afford a clear conviction, that 


they were, in fact, under that peculiar 
government. 


Add to this, that the Law itſelf, fo. 


wonderfully conſtructed, was but a part, 
indeed the rudiments, of one great ſcheme ; 
was given, not for its own fake, but to 
make way for a {till nobler and more ge- 


nerous inſtitution ; was, in truth, a prepa- 


ratory ſtate of diſcipline, or pedagogy, as 


St. 
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* St. Paul terms it, to bring the ſubjects of 
it, in due time, to CHriſtb. 

Jeſus then, the object of the earlieſt 
prophecies, was not overlooked in this 
following diſpenſation ; which was, indeed, 
inſtin& with preſages of that divine perſon, 
It gave the ſhadow of good things to come, 
but the body was of Chriſte. The legal pro- 
phets, in like manner, while they were 


o Gal. iii. 24.—8 voues waudnſwyos nay yiyore as 
Xpigov — | 

c Coloſſ. ii. 17. Hence, St. Auſtin affirms roundly, 
< That, to ſuch as conſider the genius of the revealed 
&« ſyſtem, the Old Teſtament muſt appear a continued 
&* prophecy of the New.” — Vetus Teſtamentum, rectè 
ſentientibus, PROPHETIA eff Novi Te/lamenti ¶ contr. 
Fauſtum, l. xv. ]: and St. Jerom ſpeaks of it as a ge- 
nerally received maxim, That it is the manner of 
« ſacred ſcripture, to deliver, beforehand, the truth of 
<« futurity, in types”—hunc efſe morem ſcripture ſanctæ 
ut futurorum veritatem præmittat, in TYP1s | Hieron, T. 
III. 1127. JI know, that the antient Fathers, and from 
them many moderns, have expoſed themſelves to much 
and deſerved cenſure, by purſuing this principle too 
minutely and fuperſtitiouſly, in their myſtical and alle- 
gorical comments on the Jewiſh ſcriptures. But men 
of ſenſe will conſider, that a principle is not therefore 
to be rejected, becauſe it has been abuſed, For in- 


1mme- 
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immediately employed, and perhaps be- 
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lieved themſelves to be ſolely employed. 


in predicting the occurrences of the Jewiſh 
ſtate, were at the ſame time, preluding, as 
it were, to the perſon and diſpenſation of 


lance, that the Paſſover was inſtituted with a reference 
to the ſacrifice of Chriſt, that the paſchal Lamb was, 
in the language of St. Auſtin, a prophecy, or, in that of 
St. Jerom, a type, of the lamb of God, will ſeem highly 
credible to one who conſiders the aptneſs of the corre- 
ſpondence in two related parts of the ſame ſyſtem: But, 
that the famous Law in Deuteronomy, concerning the 
marriage of a brother's widow, was prophetic, or typical 
of the duty, incumbent on the miniſters of the Goſpel, 
to eſpouſe the widowed church of Chriſt, is certainly 
much leſs clear, and will ſcarcely be admitted even on 
the authority of St. Auſtin. —Hoc ipſum— quod uxo- 
rem fratris ad hoc frater juſſus eſt ducere, ut non ſibi, 
ſed illi ſobolem ſuſcitaret, ejuſque vocaret nomine, 
quod inde naſceretur: quid aliud in fgurd premm/trat, 
niſi quia unuſquiſque Evangelii prædicator ita debet in 
Eccleſid laborare, ut defuncto fratri, hoc eſt Chriſto, 
ſuſcitet ſemen, qui pro nobis mortuus eſt, et quod ſuf- 
citatum fuerit, ejus nomen accipiat? Contr. Fauſtum 


1. 32.—St Auſtin might, perhaps, ſay for himſelf, that 
he had an example of this practice in the myſtical com- 


ments of St. Paul: it may be ſo: but zn example, fol- 
lowed without warrant, in this inſtance, by the learn- 
ed Father, and, not improbably, ill underſtood by him. 
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8 1 Jeſus; the holy ſpirit, which inſpired 
them, bearing out their expreſſion, and 
enlarging their conceptions, beyond the 
worth and ſize of thoſe objects, which 
came directly in their view. 

There is nothing in this account of pro- 
phecy, but what falls in with our beſt ideas 
of the divine wiſdom; intently proſecut- 
ing one entire ſcheme; and directing the 
couſtituent parts of it to the general pur- 
poſe of his providence, at the ſame time 
that each ſerves to accompliſh its own. 

This double, or ſecondary ſenſe of pro— 
phecy was fo far from giving offence to 
Lord Bacon, that he ſpeaks of it with ad- 
miration, as one ſtriking argument of its 
Divinity. In ſorting the prophecies of ſcrip- 
ture with their events (a work much deſired 
by this wiſe author, and intended by this 
Lecture) we muſt allow, ſays he, for that 
latitude which is agreeable and familiar unto 
divine prophecies, being of the nature of the 
author, with whom a thouſand years are but 
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punctually at once, but have ſpringing and 
germinant accompliſhment throughout many 
ages, though the height, or fullneſs of them 
may refer to ſome one age*. 

But, that we may not miſtake, or per- 


vert, this fine obſervation of our great phi- 


loſopher, it may be proper to take notice, 
that the reaſon of it holds in ſuch prophe- 
cies only as reſpect the ſeveral ſucceſſive 
parts of one ſyſtem; which, being inti- 


mately connected together, may be ſup- 


poſed to come within the view and con- 
templation of the ſame prophecy: whereas, 


it would be endleſs, and one fees not on 
what grounds of reaſon we are authorized, 
to look out for the accompliſhment of pro- 
phecy in any caſual unrelated events of 


prophecy, as reſpecting Jeſus, that is, as 
being one connected ſcheme of providence, 
of which the Jewith diſpenſation makes a 


d Adv. of Learning, B. II. 
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general hiſtory. The Scripture ſpeaks of 
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he M. part: ſo that here we are led to expect 


that ſhringing and germinant accompliſhment, 
which 1s mentioned. But had the Jewiſh 
Law been complete in itſelf, and totally 
unrelated to the Chriſtian, the general 
principle—that a thouſand years are with 
God but as one day—would no more juſtify 
us in extending a Jewith prophecy to 
Chriſtian events, becauſe perhaps it was 
eminently fulfilled in them, than it would 
Juſtify us in extending it to any other ſig- 
nally correſponding events whatſoever. It 
is only when the prophet hath one uniform 
connected deſign before him, that we are 
authoriſed to uſe this latitude of interpre- 
tation. For then the prophetic ſpirit na- 
arally runs along the ſeveral parts of ſuch 
deſign, and unites the remoteſt events with 
the neareſt: the ſtyle of the prophet, in 
the mean time, ſo adapting itſelf to this 
double proſpect, as to paint the near and 
ſubordinate event in terms that empha- 
/ically repreſent the diſtant and more con- 
liderable. 
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So that, with this explanation, nothing SE RM. 
can be more juſt or philoſophical, than the — 
idea which Lord Bacon ſuggeſts of divine 
prophecy. 

The great ſcheme of Redemption, we are 
now conſidering, being the only ſcheme 
in the plan of providence, which, as far as 
we know, hath been prepared and digni- 
fied by a continued ſyſtem of prophecy, at 
leaſt this being the only ſcheme to which 
we have {cen a prophetic ſyſtem applied, 
men do not ſo readily apprehend the doc- 
trine of double ſenſes 1n prophecy, as they 
would do, if they ſaw it exemplified in 
other caſes. But what the hiſtory of man- 
kind does not ſupply, we may repreſent to 


ourſelves by many obvious ſuppoſitions ; 
which cannot juſtify, indeed, ſuch a ſcheme 
of things, but may facilitate the conception 
of it. 

Suppoſe, for inſtance, that it had been 
the purpoſe of the Deity (as it unqueſtiona- 
n- biy was) to erect the FREE GOVERNMENT 
vi antient Rome; and that, from the time 
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of Mneas' landing in Italy, he had given 
prophetic intimations of this purpoſe. Sup- 
pole, further, that he had ſeen fit, for the 
better diſcipline of his favoured people, to 
place them, for a ſeaſon, under the yoke of 


tne Regal government; and that, during 
that ſtate of things, he had inſtructed his 
prophets to foretell the wars and other oc- 


currences which ſhould diſtinguiſh that 


period of their hiſtory.— Here would be a 


cate ſomewhat fimilar to that of the Jews 
under their theocratic regimen : not exactly 
indeed, becauſe prophecy, as we have ſeen, 
was eſſential to the Jewiſh polity, but had 
nothing to do with the regal, or any other 
polity of the Romans. But allow for this 
difference, and ſuppoſe that, for ſome 
reaſon or other, the ſpirit of prophecy was 
indulged to this people, under their kings, 


as it was to the Jews, under their zheocracy ; 


and that it was primarily employed in the 
ſame way, that is, in predicting their va- 
rious fortunes under that regimen : Sup- 
poſe, I ſay, all this, and would it ſurprize 
us to find that their prophets, in dilating 
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on this part of their ſcheme, ſhould, in a 8 ER M. 


ſecondary ſenſe, predict the future and more 
ſplendid part of it? That, having the whole 
equally preſented to their view, they ſhould 
anticipate the coming glories of their free 
ſtate, even in a prophecy which directly 
concerned their regal, and much humbler 
ſucceſſes? That, in commenting on their 
petty victories over the Sabins and Latins, 
they ſhould drop ſome hints that pointed at 
their African and Aſiatic triumphs; or, 
in tracing the ſhadow of freedom they en- 
joyed under the beſt of their kings, they 
ſhould let fall ſome ſtrokes, that more ex- 
preſly deſigned the ſubſtantial liberty of 
their equal republic: the end, as we ſup- 
poſe, and completion of that ſcheme, for 
the ſake of which the prophetic power 
itſelf had been communicated to them? 
Still more: ſuppoſing we had ſuch prophe- 
cies now in our hands, and that we found 
them applicable indeed in a general way to 
the former parts of their hiſtory, but fre- 
quently more expreſſive of events in the 

F 4 latter, 
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—— phecics in a double ſenſe, or ſhould we think 


it ſtrange that two ſucceſſive and dependent 
diſpenſations in the ſame connected ſcheme 
ſhould he, at once, the object of the ſame 
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M. latter, ſhould we doubt of their being pro- 


predictions? And laſtly, to put an end to 
theſe queſtions, could there ſeem to be equal 
reaſon for applying theſe predictions to 
ſuch events as might poſſibly correſpond to 
them in tome other hiſtory, the Grecian, 
for inſtance, as for applying them to ſimi- 
Jar events in the Romar hiſtory ? | 


Let me juſt obſerve further, that, from 


what hath been ſaid under theſe two arti- 
cles, we may clearly diſcern the difference 
between Pagan oracles, and Scriptural pro- 
Phecies. Both have been termed obſcure 
and ambiguous ; ; -and an invidious parallel 
hath been made, or inſinuated, between 
them *, The Pagan oracles were indeed 
objcure, ſometimes to a degree that no rea- 
ſonabie ſenſe could be made of them: 
* Da. MippLeTon, Worts, vol. III. p. 177. 
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they were alſo ambiguous, in the worſt s ERA 


ſenſe; I mean, ſo as to admit contrary in- 


terpretations. The ſcriptural prophecies 


we own to be obſcure, to a certain degree: 

And we may call them, too, anbiguous ; 

becauſe they contained two, conſiſtent, 

indeed, but different meanings. But here 
is the diſtinction, I would point out to 

you. The obſcurity and ambiguity of the 

Pagan oracles had no neceſſary, or rea- 
ſonable cauſe in the ſubject, on which they 
turned: the obſcurity and ambiguity of 
the ſcriptural propheſies have an evident 
reaſon in the ſyſtem, to which they be- 
long. As the Pagan predictions had near 
and fingle events for their object, the fate 
perhaps of ſome depending war, or the 
ſucceſs of ſome council, then in agitation, 
they might have been clearly and preciſely 
delivered; and in fact we find that ſuch of 
the Jewiſh predictions as foretold events of 
that ſort and character, were ſo delivered: 
But, the ſcriptural prophecies under con- 
ſideration reſpecting one immenſe ſcheme 


of 
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of providence, it might be expedient that 
the remoter parts ſhould be obſcurely re- 
vealed; as it was ſurely natural that the 
connected parts of ſuch a ſcheme ſhould be 
thewn together. 

We ſee then what force there is in that 
queſtion, which is aſked with ſo much 
confidence“ I it poſſible, that the ſame 
character can be due to the Jewiſh prophe- 
& cies, Winch the wiſe and virtuous in the 
« heathen world conſidered as an argument 


« of fraud and falſhood, in the Pythian 


& prophecies 2”? 

Firſt, we ſay, the character is not entirely 
the ſame in both: and, ſecondly, that, ſo 
far as it is the ſame, that character is very 
becoming in the Jewiſh, but utterly abſurd 
in the Pythian prophecies. What was 
owing to fraud or ignorance in the Pagan 
Diviner, 1s reaſonably aſcribed to the depth 


and height of that wiſdom, which inform- 


ed the Jewiſh Prophete. 


D. MippLEeToON, vol. III. p. 177. 
See further on this ſubject, D. L. vol. V. p. 290. 
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To proceed with our ſubject. It further SE — M. 


appears, 

III. On the grounds of the text, we now 
ſtand upon, “ to be very conceivable and 
credible that the line of prophecy ſhould 
run chiefly in one family and people, as 
we are informed it did, and chat the other 
nations of the earth ſhould be no further 
the immediate objects of it, than as they 
chanced to be connected with that people.“ 


Prophecy, in the ideas of ſcripture, was 


not ultimately given for the private uſe of 
this or that nation, nor yet for the nobler 
and more general purpoſe of proclaiming 
the ſuperintending providence of the deity 
(an awful truth, which men might collect 
for themſelves from the eſtabliſhed conſti- 
tution of nature) but imply to evidence the 
truth of the Chriſtian revelation. It was 
therefore confined to one nation, purpoſely 
ſet apart to preſerve and atteſt the oracles 
of God; and to exhibit, in their public 


records and whole hiſtory, the proofs and 
Cre- 
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S E RM. credentials of an amazing diſpenſation, 


which God had decreed to accompliſh in 
Chriſt Jeſus b. 8 

This concluſion, I ſay, ems naturally 
and fairly drawn from the great principle, 


that the ſpirit of prophecy was the teſtimony 


of Feſus, becauſe the means appear to be 


well ſuited and proportioned to the end, 
The Teſiimony thought fit to be given, was 
not one or two prophecies only, but a 


/cheme of prophecy, gradually prepared and 


continued through a large tract of time, 
But how could fuch a ſcheme be executed, 
or rather how could it clearly be ſeen, that 


d Quand Un SEUL HOMME auroit fait un livre des 
predictions de Jeſus Chriſt pour le tems et pour la ma- 
niere, et que Jeſus Chriſt ſeroit venu conformement 
à ces propheties, ce ſeroit une force infinie, Mais il 
y a bien plus ici. C'eſt une suiTE D'HOMMEsS durant 
quatre mille ans, qui conſtamment & ſans variation 
viennent l'un enſuite de l'autre predire ce meme 
avenement. C'eſt uw PEUPLE TOUT ENTIER qui 
Pannonce, et qui ſubſiſte pendant quatre mille années, 
pour rendre EN CORPS tẽmoignage des aſſurances qu'ils 
en ont, & dont ils ne peuvent etre detournes par quel- 
ques menaces et quelque perſecution qu'on leur faſſe: 
CECI EST TOUT AUTREMENT CON*IDERABLE. Paſcal, 


| there 
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one people had not been made the repoſito- 
ry, and, in part, the inſtrument of the 
divine counſels, in regard to Jeſus ; ſome 
one people, I fay, among whom we. might 
trace the ſeveral parts of ſuch a ſcheme, 
and obſerve the dependance they had on 
each other; that ſo the idea, of what we 
call a ſcheme, might be duly impreſſed 
upon us ? 

For, had the notices concerning the 
Redeemer been diſperſed indifferently among 
all nations, where had been that uncorrupt 
and unſuſpected teſtimony, that continuity 
of evidence, that unbroken chain of predic- 
tion, all tending, by juſt degrees, to the 
ſame point, which we now contemplate 
with wonder in the Jewiſh ſcriptures ? 

It is not then that the reſt of the world 
was overlooked i in the plan of God's pro- 
vidence, but that he ſaw fit to employ the 
miniſtry of one people, This laſt, I ſay, and 
not the other, is the reaſon why the divine 


i Sec the paſſage before referred to in Serm. I. p. 7. 
N commu- 
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SERM. communications concerning Chriſt were ſcrij 
= appropriated to the Jews. reje 

Yes, but ſome one of the greater na- an 
tions had better been intruſted with that end. 
charge.” This circumſtance, I allow, 1 
might have ſtruck a ſuperficial obſerver vey 
more: but could the integrity of the pro- to a 
phetic ſcheme have been more diſcernible | {een 
amidſt the multiform and infinitely in- Ma) 

| volved tranſactions of a mighty people, as I 
; than in the ſimpler ftory of this ſmall fuch 
| Jewiſh family; or would the hand or work peop. 

1 of God, who loves to manifeſt himſelf by ed, 
weak inſtruments, have been more con- * 
ſpicuous in that deſignation ? be g 
On the whole, I forget not, with what cluſt 
, awful diffidence it becomes us to reaſon on It 
| ſuch ſubjects. But the fa# being, that one, = 
in preference to other nations, had the | 
: honour of conveying the prophetic admo- who 
ö nitions concerning Jeſus, it may be allow- pron 
| able to inquire, with modeſty, into the Ah, 
utu 


| reaſons of that appointment; and the end 
of prophecy being clearly aſſigned in ſacred 
ſcripture, 
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ſcripture, ſuch reaſons will not be haſtily 8 1 
rejected, as obviouſly preſent themſelves to 
an inquirer from the conſideration of that 
end. 
The benefits of prophecy, though con- 
veyed by one nation, would finally redound 
to all; and the more efefually, we have 
ſeen, for being conveyed by one nation. 
May we not conclude then (having the fach, 
as I faid, to reaſon upon) that, to obtain 
ſuch purpoſe, it was fit to ſelect a peculiar 
people ? And, if thus much be acknowledg- 
ed, it will hardly be thought a queſtion of 
much moment, though no anſwer could 
be given to it, why the Jews had that ex- 
clufive privilege conferred upon them. 

It is true, a great ſcheme of prophecy 
was once revealed to a Gentile King; 
but a King, connected with the Jews, and 
who had a Jewiſh prophet for his inter- 
preter, It is, beſides, obſervable of that 

| prophetic ſcheme, that it laid open the 
, tuture fortunes of four great empires; but 


* Daniel, c. ii. 


all 
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* 1 1 M. all of them inſtruments in the hand of God 


to carry on his deſigns, on the Jewiſh 
people firſt, but ultimately, with regard to 
Jeſus. For it hath been remarked with 
equal truth and penetration, that Nebu- 
chadnezzar's viſion of the four kingdoms 
was deſigned, as a ſort of prophetic chrono- 
logy, to point out, by a ſeries of ſucceſſive 
empires, the beginning and end of Chriſt's 
ſpiritual kingdom. So that the reaſon, 
why thoſe four empires only were diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the ſpirit of prophecy, was, 
not becauſe they were greater than all 
others, but ſimply becauſe the courſe 
of their hiſtory led, in a regular and 
direct ſucceſſion, to the times and reign 


of Chriſt *. 


1 Eſt autem Quaternio iſte regnorum Danielis 


(quod imprimis obſervari velim) CHRONOLOGIA Q- 
DAM PROPHETICA, non tam annorum quam regno- 


rum intervallis diſtincta, ubi regnorum in præcipua 
orbis terrarum parte, ſimul eceleſiam et populum Dei 
complexa, ſibi invicem ſuccedentium ſerie, monſtratur 
tempus quo Chriſti regnum a tot ſeculis promiſſum et 
primùm inchoandum ſit, idemque demum certis tem- 
poribus conſummandum. W 
C 
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We ſee then, on the principle, that pro- 8 ER M. 
phecy was given for the ſake of Jeſus only, 
that no preſumption lies againſt the truth 

of it, on account of its reſpecting chiefly 

one people, how inconſiderable ſoever in 

itſelf, or from its ſilence in regard to ſome 

of the largeſt and moſt flouriſhing king- 

doms that have appeared in the world, 


* 
* 


IV. Laſtly (for I now haſten to an end 
of this diſcourſe) I infer from the ſame 
principle, «That, if, even after a mature 
conſideration of the prophecies, and of the 
events, in which they are taken to be 


Ex his, que dicta ſunt, ratio elueet, qua re, ex om- 
nibus mundi regnis, quatuor hzc ſola ſelegit Spiritus 
ſanctus, quorum fata tam inſigni ornaret prophetia 
nempe quia ex his ſolis inter omnia mundi regna pe- 
riodus temporum ej uſmodi contexi potuit, qua recta 
ſerie et ordinata ſucceſſione perduceret ad tempora et 
momenta regni Chriſti. Non vero quia nulla iffis 
paria imperia, forſan et aliquibus majora, per omnta 

ſecula orbis viſurus efſet, Nam neque Saracenorunt 
olim, neque hodie Turcarum, neque Tartarorum 
regna ditionis amplitudine Perſico aut Graco, puto 
nec Aﬀyrio, quicquam concedunt; imd, ni fallor, 
excedunt. 


MeBe's Works, B. III. p. 712. Lond. 1672. 
& fulfilled, 
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arr M. fulfilled, there ſhould, after all, be ſome 


cloud remaining on this ſubject, which 


with all our wit or pains we cannot wholly 
remove, this ſtate of things would afford no 
objection to prophecy, becauſe it is indeed 
no other than we might reaſonably expect.“ 

For, 1. If Jeſus be the end of prophecy, 
the ſame reaſons that made it fit to deliver 
ſome predictions darkly, will further ac- 
count to us for ſome degree of obſcurity in 
the application of them to their correſpond- 
ing events, | 

I fay—will account to us for ſuch obſcu- 
rity — for, whatever thoſe reaſons were, 
they could not have taken effect, but by 
the intervention of ſuch means, as muſt 
darken in ſome degree, the application of 
a prophecy, even after the accompliſhment 


of it; unleſs we ſay, that an object can be 


ſeen as diſtinctly through a vel, as without 
one. For inſtance; figurative language is 


the chief of thoſe means, by which it 


pleaſed the inſpirer to throw a ſhade 
on prophecies, unfulfilled : but figurative 
language, 


[dea of PROPHECY, 


language, from the nature of it, is not * 


45 


ſo preciſe and clear, as literal expreſſion, .. 


even when the event prefigured has lent its 
aid to illuſtrate and explain that language. 

If then it was it that ſome prophecies 
concerning Jeſus ſhould be delivered ob- 
ſcurely, it cannot be ſuppoſed that ſuch 
prophecies, when they come to be applied, 
will acquire a full and abſolute perſpicu- 
ity, 

2. If the diſpenſation of Jeſus be the 


main ſubject of the prophecies, then may 


ſome of them be ſtill impenetrable to us, 
becauſe the various fortunes of that diſpen- 
fation are not yet perfectly diſcloſed, and 
ſo ſome of them may not hitherto have 
been fulfilled. But the completion of a 


„To this purpoſe the late learned and ingenious 


author of the Diſcourſes on Prophecy“ A figurative 
and dark deſcription of a future event will be figura- 
tive and dark ſtill, when the event happens.” And 
again No event can make a figurative or metapho- 
zical expreſſion to be a plain or literal one.” Biſhop 


Sherlock, Diſc, II. p. 32 and 36, London, 174% 
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compell our aſſent. 
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prophecy is that which gives the utmoſt 
degree of clearneſs, of which it 1s capable, 

3. But laſtly and chiefly, if the end and 
uſe of prophecy be to atteſt the truth of 


_ Chriſtianity, then may we be ſure that 


ſuch atteſtation will not carry with it the 
utmoſt degree of evidence. For Chriſti- 
anity 1s plainly a ſtate of diſcipline and 
probation ; calculated to improve our moral 
nature, by giving ſcope and exerciſe to our 
moral faculties. So that, though the evi- 
dence for it be real evidence, and on the 
whole ſufficient evidence, yet neither can 
we expect it to be of that,ſort which ſhould 
Something mult be 
left to quicken our attention, to excite our 
induſtry, and to try the natural ingenuity 
of the human mind. 

Had the purpoſe of prophecy. been to 
ſhew, merely, that a predicted event was 
foreſeen, then the end had been beſt 
anſwered by throwing all poſſible evidence 
into the completion. But its concern being 


to ſhew this to ſuch only as ſhould be diſ- 
poſed 


mor 
inde 
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poſed to admit a reaſonable degree of evi- = 


dence, it was not neceſſary, or rather it 
was plainly not fit, that the completion 
ſhould be ſeen in that ſtrong and irreſiſtible 
light l. 

For all the reaſons, now given, (and 
doubtleſs, for many more) it was to be ex- 
pected, that prophecy would not be one 
cloudleſs emanation of light and glory. If 
it be clear enough to ſerve the ends, for 
which it was deſigned, if through all its 


obſcurities, we be able to trace the hand 


and intention of its divine author, what 
more would we have? How improvidently, 
indeed, do we aſk more of that great Being, 
who, for the ſake of the natural world, 
clothes the heavens with blackneſs [I1. I. 3.]; 
and in equal mercy to the moral world, veils 
his nature and providence in thick clouds, and 
makes darkneſs his pavilion (Pf, xviii. 11]? 


Le deſſein de Dieu eſt plus de perfectionner la vo- 
lonte, que l'eſprit. Or, la clarte perfaite ne ſerviroit 
qu'à l'eſprit, & nuiroit a la volonte, Paſcal, 
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To THESE deductions from the text, 
more might be added. For I believe it 
will be found that if the end of prophecy, 
as here delivered, be ſteddily kept in view 
and diligently purſued, it will go a great 
way towards leading us to a proſperous 
iſſue in moſt of thoſe inquiries, which are 
thought to perplex this ſubject. But I 


mean to reaſon from it no farther than 


juſt to thew, in the way of ſpecimen, the 


method in which it becomes us to ſpecu- 
late on the prophetic ſyſtem, We are not 
to imagine principles, at pleaſure, and then 
apply them to that ſyſtem. But we are, 
firſt, to find out what the principles are, on 
which prophecy is founded, and by which it 
claims to be tried; and then to ſee whe- 
ther they will Hold, that is, whether they 
will aptly and properly apply to the par- 
ticulars, of which it is compounded. If 
they will, the ſyſtem itſelf is thus far 
clearly juſtified. All that remains is to 
compare the prophecies with their corre- 
ſponding events, in order to aſſure ourſelves 

that 
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that there is real evidence of their com- 8 E RM. 


pletion. 
The uſe of this method has been ſhewn 


in FOUR Capital inſtances. It is objected 


to the ſcriptural prophecies, that they are 


obſcure—that they abound in double ſenſes — 
that they were delivercd to one people—that, 
after all, there 1s ſometimes difficulty in mak- 
ing out the completion—all of them, it is 
ſaid, very ſuſpicious circumſtances ; and 
which rather indicate a ſcheme of human 
contrivance, than of divine inſpiration. 
To theſe objections it is replied, that, 
from the very idea which the ſcriptures 
themſelves give of prophecy, theſe circum- 
ſtances muſt needs be found in it; and 
further ſtill, that theſe circumſtances, 
when fairly conſidered, do honour to that 
idea: for that the obſcurity, complained 
of, reſults, from the immenſity of the ſcheme 
—the double ſenſes, from the intimate con- 
nection of its parts—the partial and confined 
delivery, from the wiſdom and neceſſity of 
ſelecting a peculiar people to be the vehicle and 
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repoſitotry of the facred oracles—And laſtly, 
the incomplete eyidence, from the nature of 
the ſubject, and from the moral genius of that 


diſpenſation, to which the ſcheme of prophecy 


ſelf belongs. 

: In concluſion, it is now ſeen to what 
purpoſe theſe preliminary diſcourſes ſerve, 
and in what method they have been con- 
ducted. 

The FIRsT, ſhewed the vanity and folly 
of reaſoning on the ſubje& of ſcriptural 
prophecy from our preconceived fancies 
and arbitrary aſſumptions. The sEconD, 
ſhewed the only true way of reaſoning upon 
it to be from ſcriptural principles, and then 
opened and explained one ſuch principle. 
In this LAST, I have ſhewn that, by pro- 
ſecuting this way of reaſoning from the 
principle aſſigned, ſome of the more ſpe- 
cious objections to the ſeriptural prophe- 


cies are eaſily obviated. 


Taken together, theſe three diſcourſes 
ſerve to illuſtrate the general idea of pro- 


phecy, 
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phecy, conſidered as one great ſcheme of 8 on 
teſtimony to the religion of Jeſus; and con- 
ſequently open a way for the fair and 
equitable conſideration of particular pro- 
phecies, the more immediate ſubject of 
this Lecture. 
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The general Argument from 
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Jonn xill. 19. 


Now I tell you before it come, that when it 
is come to paſs, ye may believe, that I am 


He. 


T hath been concluded (not on the 

ſight grounds of an hypotheſis, but on 
the expreſs authority of ſcripture, ) that 
prophecy was given Tro Ar TEST THE 
MISSION oF JESUS: to afford a reaſonable 
evidence, that the ſcheme of redemption, 
of which he was the great inſtrument and 
miniſter, was, 1n truth, of divine appoint- 


ment; 
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ment; and was carried on under the 8 128 
immediate cognizance and direction of —— 
the Supreme Being, whoſe prerogative it 
is to ſee through all time, and to call 
thoſe things, which be not, as though they 
Ya were. 
Our next inquiry will be, how the pro- 
puhetic ſcriptures ſerve to that end, and 
ds what that evidence is (I mean, taking for 
granted, not the truth of the prophetic 
ſcheme itſelf, but the truth of the repre- 
ſentation, given of it in ſcripture) which is 


[| 


o thus adminiſtered to us by the light of 
Tr prophecy. 

I. The text refers to a particular pro- 
e 


phecy of our Lord, concerning the trea- 
1 chery of Judas; of which, ſays he to his 


f diſciples, I now tell you before it come, that, 
1 when it is come to paſs, ye may believe that I 

am He: that is, „I add this, to the other 
ö predictions concerning myſelf; that, when 
_ Rom. iv. 17. 


. "= 
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ve ſee it fulfilled, as it ſoon will be, ye 
may be the more convinced of my being 
the perſon, I aflume to be, the Meſſias 
foretold.” 

The information, here given, was per- 
haps intended by our Lord to ſerve a parti- 
cular purpoſe, To prevent, we will ſay, 
the offence, which the diſciples might 
have taken at the circumſtance of his being 
betrayed by one of them, if they had 
not, previouſly, been admoniſhed of it. 


But the reaſon of the thing ſhews, that 


the uſe, which the diſciples are directed to 
make of this prophecy, was the general 
uſe of the prophecies concerning Jeſus. 
The completion was to verify the predic- 
tion, in all caſes; and to convince the 


world, That Hz was the Meſſiah, in whom 


ſuch things ſhould be ſeen to be accom- 


pliſhed, as had been expreſſly foretold b. 


Tatra 0 Otog mpoepnruce did Ts mpoprlus mb pcl0)y 
MEANEv yiveo3 ai, i, orgy ned, un nN, GAN £% 
Ts WP0picd a mtv an, 

| J. MarTys, Apel. I. c. 74. 
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Indeed prophecies, unaccompliſhed, may SER M. 


have their uſe ; that is, they may ſerve to 


'raiſe a general expectation of a predicted 


event in the minds of thoſe, who, for other 
reaſons, regard the perſon predicting it, in 
the light of a true prophet. And ſuch 
might be one, a ſubordinate, uſe of the 
prophecies concerning Jeſus: but they 
could not be applied to the proof of his 
pretenſions, till they were ſeen to be ful- 
filled. Nor can they be ſo applied even 
then, unleſs the things predicted be, con- 
fefledly, beyond the reach of human fore- 
ſight. | 

Under theſe conditions, the argument 
is clear and eaſy, and will lie thus. A 
great variety of diſtant, or, at leaſt, future 
events, inſcrutable to human ſagacity, and 
reſpecting one perſon (whom we will call, 
Meſſiah) have been by different men, and 
at different times, predicted. Theſe events 
have accordingly come to paſs, in the hiſto- 


ry and fortunes of one perſon; in ſuch ſort, 


that each is ſeen to be, in a proper ſenſe, 
fulfilled 
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fulfilled in him, and all together in no 
other perſon whatſoever : Therefore the 
prediction of theſe events was divinely in. 
ſpired : or (which comes to the ſame thing) 
therefore the perſon, claiming under theſe 
predictions to be the Meſſiah, or perſon 
foretold, hath his claims confirmed and 
juſtified by the higheſt authority, that of 
God himſelf.” 

Such 1s the argument from prophecy : 
and on this foundation, Jeſus aſſumes to 
be the Mess1an; and his Religion, to be 
DIVINE. 


II. Let us now ſee, what the amount 
of that evidence is, which reſults from 
this kind of proof, 

Careleſs talkers may fay, and ſometimes 
think, „that prophecy is but an art of 


conjecturing ſhrewdly ; that the ſagacity 
of one man is ſeen to be vaſtly ſuperior to 


that of another ; that, in ſome men, the 
natural faculty may be ſo improved by 
experience, as to look like divination; and 

that 


days: 
Socraty 


famili, 
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Teſus 
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that no preciſe bounds can be ſet to its 


powers. Light or ſceptical minds may, 
I fay, amuſe themſelves with ſuch fan- 
cies: but ſerious men will readily ac- 
knowledge, That many future events, 
eſpecially, if remote, or extraordinary*, or 
deſcribed with ſome degree of particula- 
rity, are not within the ability of the hu- 
man mind to predict. And, to cut off all 
occaſion of cavil, let it be owned, that the 
argument under conſideration 1s, or ought 
to be, drawn from the completion of pro- 
phecies, fo qualified. 


c Socrates foretold that he ſhould dye within three 
days and the event followed. — EZ? apud Platonem 
Socrates, cùm efſet in cuſtodid publics, dicens Critoni ſus 
familiari, ſibi poſt tertium diem efſe moriendum— quod, ut 
et ditum, fic ſcribitur contigiſſe | Cic. de Div. I. i. c. 25.] 
Jeſus foretold that he ſhould ſuffer death by crucifixion. 
(John iii. 14. viii. 28. xii. 32.]: He, likewiſe, fore- 
told that he ſhould ri/e from the dead, within three days 
after his crucifixion ¶ John ii. 19. Matth. xii. 39, 4o.] 
The fir of theſe predictions, might be à ſagacious 
conjeture, Can it be ſaid of ſuch as the ta laft— 

Augurium, ratio eft, et conjeflura futuri? 
| Ovid. Triſt. J. I. viii. gr. 


To 
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To evade the force, which this argu- 
ment apparently carries with it, it muſt 
then be ſaid, That the completion of any 
particular prophecy, alledged, was fortu- 


itous, or, what we call, a /ucky hit. 


« Colncidencies of this fort, we may be 
told, are very frequent. In the ceaſeleſs 
revolution of human affairs, ſome event or 


other will be turning up, which may give 


a countenance to the wildeſt and moſt ha- 
zardous conjecture. Hence it is, that every 
groundleſs fear, every dream, almoſt, has 
the appearance of being realized by ſome 


correſponding accident; which will not be 


long in occurring to thoſe, who are upon 
the watch to make ſuch diſcoveries. 
Upon theſe grounds, the ſuperſtition of 
omens hath, at all times, been able to ſuſ- 


tain itſelf; and to acquire a degree of 
credit, even with wiſe men. We ſee, 


then, that chance, in a good degree, ſup- 
plies the place of inſpiration; and that He, 
who ſets up for a Prophet, is likely to 
drive a ſafe, as well as gainful trade; 

eſpeci- 
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eſpecially, if he have but the diſcretion 8 ERM. 
not to deal too freely in preciſe deſcriptions a 
of limes, and perſons *: a conſideration, of 
great moment to the men of this craft*; 
and which hath not been overlooked by 
thoſe, whom we account true prophets” 
Such libertine reflections, as theſe;thrown 
out with an air of negligent ridicule, have 
too often the effect intended by them. At 
the fame time, they diſguſt ſober men, 
and are thought too light and trivial to 
deſerve a confutation. But, becauſe I take 
theſe ſuggeſtions, with whatever levity, or 
diſingenuity, they may be made, to con- 
tain the whole, or at leaſt, the chief 


Hoc fieſt in libris, in quem hominent, et in quod 
tempus eſt ? Callide enim, qui illa compoſuit, perfecit, 
ut, quodcunque accidiſſet, prædictum videretur, homi- 
num et temporum definitione ſublats—ſaid, in diſcredit of 
the Sibylline oractes | De Div. l. ii. p. 295. fol. Lutet. 
1565]: how far applicable to the ſcriptural prophecies, 
will be ſeen in its place. | 

Aid 70 J. Ave dA WM, dic rd di 
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ſtrength of the infidel cauſe, on this ſub. 
ject, I ſhall not decline to give them a very 
ſerious anſwer, 

IT 1s TRUE, no doubt, what is here 
alledged, That the conjectures of fanciful 
or deſigning men, whether grounded on 
_ caſual ſigns, or delivered in the direct way 
of prophecy, have been frequently verified 
in the events; that is, ſuch events have 
actually "come to paſs, in the ſenſe put 
upon the /n, when it was obſerved, and 
in the literal ſenſe of the prophecy, as deli- 
vered. Hiſtory and common life, it is 
agreed, abound in ſuch inſtances f: and 
I ſhall even make no ſcruple to produce 
one of each ſort; as much, at leaſt, to the 
purpoſe of theſe objectors, as any of thoſe, 
which they have produced for themſelves. 

Nothing is more famous in the annals 
of antient Rome, than the ſtory of Romu- 


f Permultorum exemplorum et noſtra plena eſt reſ- 
publica, et omnia regna, omneſque populi, cunctæque 
gentes, augurum prædictis multa incredibiliter vera 
cecida lle. | _ 
| Cic. de Leg. l. ii. p. 337. 

lus, 
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lus; and his TWELVE VULTURS ; an amen SKR M. 
this, on which the auſpicious nam: of the ao 


riſing city, and the fortune of its founder, 
were, at onec, eſtabliſhed . Wha further 
conſtruction was then put on this prodigy; 
doth not appear: but, as the ſcience of 
augury advanced in ſucceeding times, a 
very momentous and ſtriking prophecy 


was grounded upon it. For we have it 


affirmed b, on the high authority of M. T. 


: Certabant, urbem Romam, Remoramne vocarent. 
Omnibu' cura viris, uter eſſet induperator, 
Cedunt de ccelo ter quatuor corpora ſancta 
Avium, præpetibus ſeſe, pulchriſque locis dant. 
Conſpicit inde ſibi data Romulus eſſe priora, 
Auſpicio regni ſtabilita ſcamna ſolumque. 

Cic. de Div. J. i. c. 48. 

k Quot ſæcula urbi Rome debeantur, dicere meum 
non eſt: ſed, quid apud Varronem legerim, non tace- 
bo. Qui libro Antiquitatum duodeviceſimo ait, fuiſſe 
Vettium Romæ in augurio non ignobilem, ingenio 
magno, cuivis docto in diſceptando parem; eum ſe 
audiſſe dicentem: Si ita eſſet, ut traderent hiſtorici, de 
Romuli urbis condendæ auguriis, ac duodecim vulturi- 
bus; quoniam exx annos incolumis præteriiſſet populus 
Romanus, ad mille et ducentos perventurum. 

CENSORINUS de die natali, c. xvii. p. 97. Cantab. 1695. 
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VaRRo, that Vettius Valens, an augur 
of diſtinguiſhed name in thoſe days, took 
occaſion from this circumſtanee (and in 
the hearing of Varro himſelf) to fix the 
duration of the Roman empire. The 
TWELVE VULTURS, he ſaid, which ap- 
peared to Romulus, portended, that the 
ſovereignty of that ſtate and city, whoſe 
foundations he was then laying, ſhould con- 
tinue for the ſpace of TWELVE HUNDRED 
YEARS. It is of no moment to 1nquire, 
on what principles of his art the learned 
augur proceeded, in this calculation. The 
TRUTH is, that the event correſponded, in 
a ſurprizing manner, to the conjecture ; and 


that the majeſty of the weſtern empire (of 
which Rome was the capital) did, indeed, 
expire under the mercileſs hands of the 
Goths, about the time limited by this au- 


gural prophet. 


It ſhould, further, be obſerved that this 
prediction was of ſuch credit and notoriety, 


as to take the attention of the later Romans 


them- 
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themſelves, who looked with anxiety for 5 
the accompliſhment of it: and that it was 
delivered by Valens, at leaſt five hundred 
years before the event; when there was 
not the leaſt appearance, that this cataſtro- 
phe would befall, what was called, the 
ETERNAL CITY, within that period. 
TH1s is an inſtance of divination from 
augury, The oTHER, I am about to 
give, is a Prophecy, in full form; reſpect- 
ing a ſtill more important ſubject, and 
equally accompliſhed in the event. A 
poet, in the ideas of paganiſm, was a pro- 
phet, too. And Seneca“ hath left us, in 


i Hence Sidonius, in perſonating the city of Rome, 
makes her aſk— 
Quid, rogo, bis ſeno mihi vulture Thuſcus aruſpex 
Portendit ? 
. Sidon. Carm. vii. 55. 
And again, addreſſing himſelf to the ſame city, 
Jam prope fata tui biſſenas vulturis alas 
Complebant (ſcis namque tuos, ſcis, Roma, labores.) 
Ib. ver. 358. 
And, before him, Claudian, to the ſame purpoſe 
Tan reputant annos, interceptogue volatu 
Vulturis, igcidynt properatis ſæcula metis. 
B. G. ver. 262. 
Medea, ver. 374. 
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, Ty. proof of the inſpiration to which, in his » 
— double capacity, he might pretend, the ſo 
following oracle: | 


venient annis 
Secula ſeris, quibus Oceanus 
Vincula rerum laxet, et ingens 
Pateat tellus, Tiphyſque novos 
Detegat orbes; nec fit terris 
Ultima Thule. 
This prediction was made in the reign 
of Nero; and, for more than fourteen 
hundred years, might only paſs for one of 
thoſe ſallies of imagination, in which 
poetry ſo much delights. But, when, at 
length, in the clofe of the fifteenth century, 
the diſcoveries of Columbus had realized 
this viſion : when that enterprizing navi- 
gator had forced the barriers of the vaſt 
Atlantic ocean; had Jooſened, what the 
poet calls, the chains of things; and in theſe 


are 

later ages], as was exprefily ſignified, had 
{et at liberty an immenſe continent, ſhut ; 
1 | hs HS. The 

up before in ſurrounding feas from the 
orea 


commerce and acquaintance of our world; 
| Annis ſeris. 


wh 
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when this event, I ſay, ſo important and SER M. 


ſo unexpected, came to paſs, it might 
almoſt ſurprize one into the belief, that 
the prediction was ſomething more than 
a poetical fancy; and that Heaven had, 
indeed, revealed to one favoured Spaniard, 
what it had decreed, in due time, to ac- 
compliſh by another. 

Trsg two inſtances of caſual con- 
jecture, converted by time and accident 
into prophecies, I ſhall take for granted, 
are as remarkable, as any other that can 
be alledged. Cicero, in his firſt book of 
Divination, where he laboured to aſſęrt the 
reality of ſuch a power in the pagan world, 
was able to produce nothing equal, or com- 
parable to them. We have the fulleſt 
evidence, that theſe two predictions were 
delivered by the perſons, to whom they are 
aſcribed; and in the time, in which they 
are ſaid to have been delivered, that is, 
many hundred years before the event, 
They, both of them, reſpect events of the 
oreateſt dignity and importance: one of 


H 4 them, 
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* them, the downfal of the mightieft empire, 
that hath hitherto ſubſiſted on the face of 
the earth; and the other, the diſcovery of 
a new world, Both, expreſs the time, when 
theſe extraordinary events were to happen : 
the latter, by a general deſcription, indeed, 
yet not more general, than is frequent in 
the ſcriptural prophets ; but the former, in 
the moſt preciſe and limited terms. In a 
word, both theſe predictions are authentic, 
important, circumſtantial : they foretell 
events, which no human ſagacity could 
have foreſeen; and they have been ſtrictly 
and properly fulfilled, | 
Now, if ſuch coincidencies, as theſe, 
do not infer divine inſpiration; ; if, not- 


withſtanding all appearances to the contra- 
ry, it muſt ſtill be allowed (as it will, on 
all ſides) that they were ſimply fortuitous, 
or what we call the effects of hazard and 
pure chance, by what characters ſhall we 
diſtinguiſh genuine from pretended, pro- 
phecies; or in what way ſhall it be di 
covered, that the ſcriptural prophets ſpake 


by 
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by the ſpirit of God, when theſe pagan di- 8 E RM. 


viners could thus prophecy, by their own 
ſpirit ? 

To this objection, put with all the force 
which Iam able to give to it, I reply di- 
rectly, That the diſtinction, ſo importu- 
nately demanded, may very eafily and 
clearly be aſſigned. 

If one or tæuo ſuch prophecies, only, had 


occurred in our ſcriptures; if even ſeveral 


ſuch had occurred in the whole extent of 
thoſe writings, and in the large compaſs 
of time, they take up, without deſcending 
to a greater detail than is expreſſed in theſe 
pagan oracles; nay, if a greater number fill 
of ſuppoſed predictions, thus generally de- 
livered in the ſacred writings, had been ap- 
plicable only to ſingle independent events, 
diſperſed indifferently through the ſeveral 
ages of the world: In all theſe caſes, I 
ſhould freely admit, that the argument 
from prophecy was very precarious and 
unſatisfactory: I could even ſuppoſe, with 
the deriders of this argument, that fo 

| many, 
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SE RM. many, and ſuch prophecies, ſo directed, 


might not improbably be accounted for, 
from ſome odd conjuncture of circum- 
ſtances; and that the accompliſhment of 
them did by no means infer a certainty of 
inſpiration. 

But, if now, on * other hand, it be 
indiſputable, That a vaſt variety of pre- 
dictions are to be found in the ſcriptures of 
the Old and New Teſtament ; That a great 
part of theſe predictions are delivered with 
the utmoſt degree of minuteneſs and par- 
ticularity; and, laſtly, That 4 of them, 
whether general or particular, reſpect one 
common ſubject, and profeſs to have, or 
to expect, their completion in one con- 
nected ſcheme of things, and, upon the 
matter, in one ſingle perſon: On this latter 
ſuppoſition, I muſt {till think, that there 
is great reaſon to admit the divine inſpira- 
tion of ſuch prophecies, when ſeen to be 
fulfilled. 

To convert this ſuppoſition into a proof, 
is not within the ſcope and purpoſe of 

this 
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it may be ſufficient, in fo clear a point, to 
refer you directly to the Scriptures them- 
ſelves; which no man can read without 
ſeeing, that the prophecies, contained in 
them, are extremely numerous that many 
of theſe prophecies are minutely circum- 
ſtantial and that one perſon, whoever he 
be, is the principal object of them all. My 
concern, at preſent, 1s only to ſhew, that, 
if the ſuppoſition itſelf be well founded, 
the nference, juſt now mentioned, is right- 
ly made. 

1. Firſt, then, if the prophecies in the 
Old and New Teſtament be very numerous, 
and if thoſe prophecies, fo many of them, 
I mean, as are alledged in this controverſy 
with unbelievers, have had a reaſonable 
completion (and I have a right to make 
this laſt ſuppoſition, when the queſtion is 
concerning the account to be given of ſucli 
a fact): 
aflumptions, it muſt appear highly credible 

-. a 


If, I fay, we argue from theſe two 
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8 E R *. and probable, that ſo numerous prophecies, 


ſo fulfilled, had not their origin from hu- 


man conjecture, nor their accompliſhment 
For mere 


from what we call, Chance. 
conjecture is not uſually ſo happy; nar 
chance, ſo conſtant . Further ſtill; if the 
ſcriptural prophecies have been completed 
in numerous inſtances, and if in n inſtance 
whatſoever can it be clearly ſhewn that 
they have failed in the event, the preſump- 
tion is {till ſtronger, that ſuch caincidencg 
could not be fortuitous; and a material 
difference between ſcriptural prophecy, and 
pagan divination is, at the ſame time, 
pointed out. For, that, in the multitude 


® Caſu, inquis. Itãne verò quicquam poteſt eſſe 
caſu factum, quod omnes habet in ſe numeros veri- 
tatis? Quatuor tali jacti, caſa Venereum efficiunt, 
Num etiam centum Venereos, fi ccce talos jeceris, caſu 
futuros putas? De Div. J. i. p. 259, Lutet. 156 5.— 
Had the ſuppoſed caſe been fairly applied to the ſubject, 
there had been an end of the diſpute; as may appear 
from the pitiful anſwer, made in the next book to this 
reaſoning—dixiſti multa de caſu: ut, Venereum jaci 
poſſe caſu, quatuor talis jactis: quadringentis, centum 
Venereos non poſſe caſu conſiſtere. Primùm, N ESI, 
CUR NON POS8SINT,— Was this, like a philoſopher ? 


of 


ſenſe, 
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of pretended oracles in the days of paga- 
niſm, ſome few only ſhould come to pals, 
while the generality of them fell to the 
ground, may well be the ſport of fortune v. 
But, that very many prophecies, recorded 
in our ſcriptures, have had an evident com- 
pletion, when not one of all thoſe, there 
recorded, can be convicted of impoſture, 
mult ſurely be the work of deſign. 

The argument cannot be denied to have 
real weight, though the expreſſion of all 
tne prophecies were allowed to be general. 
But this is, by no means, the caſe. It is fur- 
ther aſſumed, and is evident to all that have 
read the Scriptures, that a great number 
of them are delivered with the utmoſt de- 
gree of minuteneſs and particularity. And, 
from this aſſumption, I infer, 


n Multa, vera, inquit, evadere. Quid, quod multo 
plura, falſa? Nönne ipſa varietas, quæ eſt propria for- 
tunæ, fortunam eſſe cauſam, non naturam, docet? 
De Div. I. ii. p. 295. This, methinks, looks like 
ſenſe. 


2. Secondly, 
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concerning the Meſhah had been penned 
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2. Secondly, that the accompliſhment 
of prophecies, ſo circumſtantially defined, 
can ſtill leſs be imputed to mere chance. 

Without doubt, if all the prophecies 


in the ſtyle of the firſt hat the ſeed of the 
woman ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head— 
though even then there might be reaſon 
for applying them, excluſively, to the per- 
ſon of Chriſt, yet, the evidence, that they 
were intended to be ſo applied, would 
have been much obſcured by the mode 
of expreſſion; the wide cover -of which 
might ſeem to afford room for other ap- 
plications. But when, to this general 
prophecy, the theme of all ſucceeding 
ones, it is further added, That this ſeed 
of the woman, ſhould be the ſeed of Abra- 
ham; of the tribe of Juda; of the family 
of David; that he ſhould be born at Beth- 1 


lehem; that he ſhould appear in the world 55 
at a time, limited by certain events, and * 
even preciſely determined to a certain pe- ** 

* 


riod: when, after a particular deſcription 


of 
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of his life and office, it is ſaid of him, * 


that he ſhould be betrayed by an inti- 
mate friend; and fold for a price, exactly 
ſpecified; that he ſhould ſuffer a particular 
kind of death; ſhould have his hands and 
feet pierced; ſhould have vinegar given 
him to drink; and ſhould be buried in the 
ſepulchre of a rich man—with innumera- 
ble other part icularities of the like nature 
— When all this, I ſay, is conſidered, the 
improbability, that theſe ſpecific characters 
ſhould meet in the ſame perſon by chance, 
is ſo great, that a reaſonable man will 
ſcarce venture on ſo hazardous a poſition. 

3. Still this is not all. Were we at 
liberty to apply even numerous, and circum- 


fantial prophecies, to any perſon, indiffer- 


ently, whom they might fuit, and to any 


* See the antient apologiſts, who are frequent and 
large on this ſubject; and, of the moderns, ſee eſpeci- 
ally Huetii Dem. Evang. Prop. IX.— Biſhop Kidder's 
Dem. of the Meſſias, c ii. p. 17, 18. Lond, 1726, fol. 
Dr. Clarke's Evidences of Nat. and Rev, Religion. — 
Penſees de M. Paſcal, p. 108. 


events 
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8 7 — M. events indiſcriminately, to which they 


might correſpond, ſought out at large in 


the hiſtory of mankind, the force of the 


argument for deſign in ſuch prophecies, 
might in good meaſure be eluded. But, 
when we refle& on what, in part, hath 


appeared under the laſt article, that all the 


ſcriptural predictions profeſs to reſpect one 
certain ſcheme of things; run in the line 
of one people; 'and point ultimately at one 
perſon, whoſe country, and family, and 
age, and birth-place are exactly defined; 
the application of them is ſo limited and 
reſtrained, that, if they ſuit at all, there is 
ſcarce a poſſibility of . actual fore- 
ſight, and intention. 


LAT Mx, further, obſerve, that, as, 
upon this idea of a confined, connected, 


and dependent ſcheme, in the prophccies, 
the detection of impoſture, if there be any, 
is much facilitated ; ſo, on the other hand, 
if the prophecies can be fairly applied in 
this way, not only the preſumption, that 
they were given to be fo applied, is much 

increaſed, 


The general! Argument from Pro Rcx. 


increaſed, but a clearer inſight into the 
ſcope and meaning of them, is obtained. 
For, in a ſyſtem of prophecy, directed to 
one and the ſame general end, preceding 
prophecies prepare the way for interpret- 
ing thoſe that follow, and every ſucceed- 
ing prophecy reflects ſome light on thoſe 
that went before. Thus, the general evi- 
dence, ariſing from this ſpecies of argu- 
ment, is, in all ways, augmented; while 
we ſee, that leſs room is left to chance ini 
verifying the more clear and direct prophe- 
cies, and that freſh light is let in upon 
ſuch as are more ambiguous or obſcure. 

It is ſaid, that many paſſages in the 
prophets are applied to Jeſus, on very 
ſlight grounds. This would be true, if 
the prophetic ſcriptures, like the pagan 
oracles, had no determinate ſcheme in 
view, and had, for their object, only de- 
tached and unconnected events. But, on 
this ſcriptural principle, that one com- 
mon purpoſe is in the contemplation of 
that divine ſpirit, which dictated all thoſe 

I writings, 
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8 ER M. writings, That is expreſſed, which is barely 


intimated ; and every applicable prophecy 
is 77ghily applied: whence it is, that even 
ſecondary prophecies have, in the ſyſtem 
of revelation, all the light and force of the 
primary; as, in a former diſcourſe, hath 
been obſerved. 

This aflertion, I know, may ſtartle ſuch 
perſons, as have not attended to the genius 
of the prophetic writings, or to that gene- 
ral harmony of deſign and deſtination, 
which makes their diſtinctive character: 
but it may be rendered familiar to us by 
reffecting on the manner, in which we 
interpret other writings, ſomewhat fimilar 
to theſe. | 

It is generally ſuppoted, and on good 
grounds, that Virgil wrote his Aneid 
with the view of doing honour to the 
perſon and government of Auguſtus, But, 
the ſubject of his work being taken from 
a former age, this was either to be done, 
by introducing his encomiums under the 
form of prophecies, or by conveying them 
indirectly 
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indirectly in alluſive deſcriptions and what 


we call, ſecondary applications. The poet 
hath employed both theſe. methods, with 
ſucceſs. The purpoſe of his predictions is 
clear; for in them the emperour is expreſly 
named: and the ableſt critics make no 
{cruple of applying to Auguſtus all thoſe 
paſlages in this poem, which, however 
they may reſpect, immediately, other per- 
ſons, are yet clearly ſeen to be applicable to 
Him. | 

We have another inſtance of the ſame 


ſort, at home. Our Spenſer wrote his 


famous poem, to 1lluſtrate the virtues and 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. This we know 
from himſelf, Though his ſcene, there- 
fore, be laid in Faery Land, yet, when- 
ever we find his fictions agreeing to the 
hiſtory of that princeſs, or the charaQers 
of his knights expreſſive of thoſe virtues, 
which diſtinguiſhed the great perſons of 
her court, we make no doubt of applying 
them in that way, or of the poet's intend- 
ing that they ſhould be ſo applied, Theſe 

13 appli- 
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applications would not be equally juſtifiable 
in other works of fancy, written in that 
time ; but the knowledge, we have of the 


author's general purpoſe in writing, makes 


them reaſonable in ths. 


It may appear from theſe examples?, 
that, whenever a general ſcheme is known 
to be purſued by a writer, whoſe real or 
aſſumed character gives him a right to 
deal in ſecondary ſenſes and prophetic anti- 
cipations, that ſcheme becomes the true 
key, in the hands of his reader, for unlock- 
ing the meaning of particular parts ; of 
many parts, which would otherwiſe not 
be ſeen clearly and diſtinctly to refer to 
ſuch ſcheme. The obſervation applies to 
the inſpired writers, in all its force. We 
underſtand, that they had one common 
and predominant ſcheme in view, which 
was 10 bear teſtimony to Feſus. Their writ- 


P I take theſe examples to be more in point, than 
thoſe given by Biſhop Butler in his Analogy, P. II. e. 
vii. p. 386. Lond, 1740: not but thoſe, too, have 
their weight. 

ings 
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ings are, then, to be interpreted in confor- 8 
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mity to that ſcheme. Not only the more⁊.ͤ— 


direct prophecies require this interpreta- 
tion; but, if we will judge in this, as we 


do in other ſimilar inſtances, whatever paſ- 
ſages occur in thoſe writings, which bear 


an apt and eaſy reſemblance to the hiſtory 
of Jeſus, may, or rather muſt, in all rea- 
ſonable conſtruction, be applied to him. 
Whence we ſee (to mention it, by the 
way) that, if no prophecy in the Old 
Teſtament had applied to Chriſt directly 
in its primary ſenſe, Chriſtianity might, 
yet, ſupport itſelf on the evidence of pro- 
phecy. For the evidence, ariſing from a 
ſecondary ſenſe of prophecies, 1s real evi- 
dence; and was certainly admitted, as 
ſuch, by that great man „ whoſe miſtakes 
on this ſubje& have afforded the occaſion 
of ſo much vain triumph to infidelity. 
Fancy, no doubt, may grow wanton in 
this ſort of applications. It may find, in 
the prophet or poet, what was never de- 


4 Grotius, 


13 ſigned 
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SER M. ſigned by either: but, in the circumſtances 
— ſuppoſed, the ſevereſt reader will not deny, 
that much was probably deſigned by both. 
It is impoſſible to lay down general rules, 
that ſhall prevent all abuſe in the interpre- 
tation of ſuch writings. But good ſenſe 
will eaſily fee, in particular caſes, where 
this liberty of interpreting is, in fa#, 

It is obvious to remark, that this uſe of 
prophecy doth not commence, till the cor- 
reſponding facts can be produced; that is, 
till the prophecies are ſeen to be fulfilled. 
But this circumſtance is no diſcredit to the 
prophetic ſyſtem ; which pretends not to 
give immediate conviction, but to lay in, 
beforehand, the means of conviction to ſuch 
as ſhall be in a condition to compare, in 
due time, the prediction with the event, 
Till then, prophecy ſerves only to raiſe a 
general expectation of the event predicted; 
that is, it ſerves to make men attentive 
and inquiſitive, and to prepare them for 
that full conviction, which it finally hath 
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in view. And this ſervice, the prophecies SE RM. 


of the Old Teſtament actually did the 
Jews, who were led by them to expect 
the Meſſiah, when he, in fact, appeared 
among them. And, had they purſued 
this reaſonable method of interpreting the 
prophecies, not by their prejudices, but 
by correſponding events, they muſt have 
been further led to acknowledge his 
miſſion, as being evidently atteſted by 
predictions, ſo fulfilled. But their capi- 
tal miſtake lay in ſuppoſing, that their 
prophecies were ſufficiently clear, with- 
out the help of any comment from ſuc- 
ceeding events; and thus, what they could 


not ſee beforehand, they would not ac- 


knowledge, when theſe events came to 
paſs, 

It follows from what hath been ſaid, 
that the obſcurity of the Jewiſh prophe- 
cies concludes nothing againſt the »/e 
of thoſe writings, or againſt the applica- 
tian of them, which Chriſtians now make. 

14 Their 
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Their declared uſe is poſterior to the facts, 
they adumbrate; whence the intervening 
obſcurity of thoſe. writings is no juſt 
ground of complaint : and the application 
of them to Jeſus, now that hiſtory hath 
taught us to underſtand them better, is 
made on principles, ta which no ſober 
man can object. 

On the whole, the general evidence for 
the truth of Chriſtianity, as reſulting from 
the ſcriptural prophecies, though poſſibly 
not that, which ſome may wiſh or expect, 
is yet apparently very conſiderable. Some 
coincidencies might fall out, by accident; 
and more, might be imagined. But when 


% many, and ſuch prophecies are brought 


together, and compared with their corre- 
ſponding events, it becomes ridiculous (be- 
cauſe the effect is, in no degree, propor- 
tioned to the cauſe) to ſay of ſuch co- 
incidencies, that they are the creatures 
of fancy, or could have been the work of 


chance. 


The 
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The text ſupplies the only juſt account 
of ſuch a phenomenon : and the ſpirit of 
God, methinks, calls aloud to us, in the 
language of his Son—Theſe things have I 
told you before they come, that when they 
come to paſs, ye may believe, that Tam He. 
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Prophecies concerning Chriſt's 
FIRST COMING 


Isaran xli. 9. 


Behold, the former things are come to paſs, 
and new things do I declare: before they 


ſpring forth, I tell you of them, 


SE RM. HE preceding diſcourſes were de- 
ſigned, to open the general idea of 
prophecy; and to enforce the general 
argument from it, 1n proof of our holy 
Religion. 
The way being thus far cleared, we now 
advance a ſtep farther, and take a nearer 


view of THE PROPHECIES THEMSELVES. 
Theſe 


Prophecies, &c. 123 

Theſe prophecies may be conſidered SE RM. 
under % ͤ heads. They either reſpect, 
the perſon and character and office of the 
Meſſiah; or, the fate and fortunes of that 
kingdom, which he came to eſtabliſh in the 
world. 43. 

Divines call the former of theſe, Prophe- 
cies of his FIRST COMING : and the other, 
Prophecies of his sECON D. Only, it may 
be proper to obſerve, That the ſecond ad- 
vent of the Meſſiah is not, like the 77%, 
confined to one ſingle and preciſe period, 
but is gradual and ſucceſſive. This diſ- 
tinction is founded in the reaſon of the 
thing. He could only come, in perſon, 
at one limited time. He comes, in his 
pocver and his providence, through all ages 
of the church. His fr coming was then 
over, when he expired on the croſs, His 
ſecond, commenced with his reſurrection, 
and will continue to the end of the world. 
So that this 44% coming of Jeſus is to be 
underſtood of his /þ:ritual kingdom; which 
is not one act of ſovereignty, exerted at 

once; | 


11 
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SER M. once; but a ſtate or conſtitution of govern- 


ment, ſubſiſting through a long tract of 
time, unfolding itſelf by juſt degrees, and 
coming, as oft, as the conductor of it 
thinks fit to interpoſe by any ſignal acts 
of his adminiſtration. And in this ſenſe, 
we are directed to pray, that his kingdom, 
though long ſince ſet up, may come; that is, 
may advance through all its ſtages, till it 
arrive at that full ſtate of glory, in which 
it ſhall ſhine out in he great day, as it is 
called, the day of judgment. 

It will be ſeen, as we advance in the 
preſent inquiry, to what uſe this diſtinction 


ſerves. 


The former ſet of prophecies are pre- 
ſumed to have had their completion, in 
the hiſtory of Feſus ; The Jatter ſet, have 
had, or are to ſind, their accompliſhment, 
in the hiſtory of his Religion; And of 
THESE only, it is the purpoſe of this 
Lecture to ſpeak, | 


But 
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But, though the prophecies of Chriſt's 8 ERM. 


firſt coming (fo largely and accurately con- 
ſidered by many great writers) be not the 
immediate ſubject of our inquiry, yet they 
muſt not be wholly overlooked by us. It 
will contribute very much to rectify and 
enlarge our ideas of the divine conduct, 
in this whole diſpenſation of prophecy, and 
to make way for that conviction, which 
the prophecies of Chriſt's ſecond coming 
were intended to give, if we ſtop a while 
to contemplate the method and economy of 
that prophetic ſyſtem, by which the ff 
advent of the Meihah was announced and 
prepared. 

It is aſſumed, as a firſt principle on this 
ſubject, That Feſus was the ultimate end and 
object of all the prophecies*: which begin- 
ning from the foundation of the world, 
were, afterwards, occaſionally delivered 
through many ages; till at length this 


2 reat pur poſe was Pr oſecuted More intently, 
a Serm. II. 
b Ar l. Luke i. 70. 


by 


V. 
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SER M. by a continued and cloſely-compacted chain 


of prophecy ; as we ſee, firſt, in the patri- 
archal hiſtory, but, chiefly, in the hiſtory 
of the Jewiſh ſtate. For, when this peo- 
ple were ſelected from the other nations, 
to anſwer many wiſe ends of providence, it 


pleaſed God to inſtitute a form of govern- 


ment for them, which could not ſubſiſt 
without his frequent interpoſition; mani- 
feſted in ſuch a way as might convince 
them, that they were under the actual 
and immediate conduct of their divine 
ſovereign, Hence, it became a part of 
this ſingular ceconomy, to be adminiſtered 
in the way of Prophecy ; by which it would 
be ſeen that the hand of God was upon 
them in all their more important con- 
cerns. 

Upon this baſis of an extraordinary provi- 
dence, the Jewiſh government ſtood : and 
we are now to ſee in what manner the pro- 
phetic ſpirit, ſo eſſential to that polity, 
was employed. 

1. F irſt, 
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1. Firſt, we may obſerve, that, by * 

means of this proviſion for their civil 5 
regimen, an apt and commodious way 
| was opened for carrying on the divine 
councils, in regard to Jeſus; in whom, 
indeed, the Law itſelf was to be fulfilled. 
For, while the civil affairs of the Jewiſh 

people furniſhed the occaſion and ſubſtance 
| of their prophecies, the divine wiſdom, 


; that inſpired the prophets, ſo contrived, 
| as that their religious concerns ſhould, 
alſo, . be expreſſed, or implied in them. 
f The general theme of the prophet, was 
| ſome temporal ſucceſs or calamity of the 
] Jewiſh ſtate: the ſecret purpoſe of the in- 
1 fairer was, occaſionally at leaſt, and when 
- he ſaw fit, to predict the ſpiritual kingdom 
of the Meſfah ©. 
4 © This uſe and intent of prophecy was feen, and ad- 


mirably expreſſed, by the great M. Paſcal—* Les pro- 
pheties ſont melees de propheties particulieres, et de 
7 celles du Meſſie, afin que les propheties du Meſſie ne 
fuſſent pas ſans preuves, et que les propheties particu- 
lieres ne fuſſent pas ſans fruit,” Penſees, p. 112. 


We 


Prophecies concerning 


We have innumerable inſtances of this 
fort in the Jewiſh prophets; but few, more 
remarkable than that of Iſaiah's prophecy, 
addrefled to Ahaz, king of Judah, con- 
cerning his deliverance from the two kings 
of Samaria and Damaſcus. In the primary, 
but lower ſenſe of this prophecy, the fign 


given was to aſſure Ahaz, that the land of 


Judza ſhould ſpeedily be delivered from its 
two Royal invaders. But it had likewiſe 
another, and more important purpoſe. 
The introduction of the "prophecy, the 
ſingular ſtreſs laid upon it, and the exact 
ſenſe of the terms, in which it is expreſſed, 
make it probable, in a high degree, that 
it had ſome ſuch purpoſe : and the event 
hath clearly proved, that the /in given 
had' a reſpe& to the miraculous birth of 
Chriſt, and to a deliverance much more 
momentous than that of Ahaz from his 
preſent diſtreſsful ſituation Hear ye now, 
O Hovss or Davip—The Lord himſelf 
hall give you a fign ; Behold, a virgin ſhall 
conceive, 
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coucerve, and bear a Son, and ſhall call his SE 7 M. 
name Immanuel. Iſaiah, vii. 13, 14. Ad 


mit that theſe words are capable of being 
explained, in ſome ſort, of the child now 
given to be a ſign, to the King of Judza, 
of his deliverance within two or three 
years, as expreſſed in the following verſes ; 
{till, who ſees not that terms ſo emphati- 
cal and energetic are more properly under- 
ſtood of another child, to whoſe birth and 
character they are found, in the event, to 
be exactly ſuited? And, if more properly, 
who can doubt that theſe terms are natu- 
rally, that is, reaſonably underſtood of that 
other child, when we conſider with what 
ideas the mind of the prophet was ſtored, 
and what the ultimate end and obje& was, 
by ſuppoſition, of the prophet's inſpira- 
tion? The child promiſed was a fern to 
Ahaz of his deliverance; yet a ſign too, 


that is, a Zype, to the houſe of David, of 


another deliverance, which they expected, 
which their prophets had frequently fore- 
told, and which we have here announced 


| Vo 1 
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in the name of this miraculous child, IMMA. 
NUEL, or eminently, The Deliverer. 
There is nothing in this fien*, thus in- 


terpreted, but what is eaſy and unforced; 


I mean, if we bear in mind the genius and 


This sid (and the extraordinary introduction of it, in 
the words quoted, indicates no leſs) had plainly a re- 
condite and even complicated meaning | 

I. As addreſſed to Ahax, it was ſimply an ASSUR ANN, 
that his deliverance from his two gceat enemies was 
now at hand. 

2. As addreſſed to the houſe of David — Hear ye now, 
O houſe of David —it was a TYPE of Chriſt. 

3. it was, further, a TOKEN, or pledge, that the 
remote deliverance of the houſe of David by Immanuel, 
ſhould hereafter take place, juſt as the approaching 
deliverance of Ahaz, by the prophet's Son, would be 
ſeen to do, 

4. This ſign, when fulfilled in the near event, would, 
thenceforward, become a PROOF, or evidence, that it 
would be fulfilled in the remote one. 

5. Laſtly, in the Antitype, the ſign was a MIRACLE, 
properly fo called. 

So eminently was this Child, a s16Nn A fon, in n all 
the /enſes of the word, as employed by the Jewiſh pro- 
phets; and to all the purpoſes, for which ſigns were 
given, 


former 


character of the Jewiſh prophecies. The 


4 The Lord himſe!f ſhall give you a ſign, Iſai. vii. 14.— 
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former event, ſignified in the prophecy, 8 B * M. 
was merely civil: the latter, concerned tnße 


ſpiritual kingdom of Chriſt, They were 
both predicted together: and the preceding 
event, when it came to paſs, was, further, 
to induce an expectation, that the other 

event would, in due time, follow. For 
2. Secondly, it appears, that, to excite 
attention to theſe spI1RITUAL predictions, 
more obſcure than the other, and regard- 
ing events more remote, care was taken to 
ſecure the authority of the prophet, by the 
completion of his civil predictions in 
events, diſtinctlyꝭ deſcribed, and near at 
hand. Thus, Moſes might be believed by 
the Jews in what he ſaid, of a prophet to be 
raiſed up, in a future age, like to himpelf ; 
when they ſaw his prophetic bleſſings and 
curſes upon them, according to their de- 
ſerts in the land of Canaan, ſo ſpeedily 
and ſo punctually executed. Thus, too, 
their prophet, Iſaiah, might reaſonably 
expect to find credit with them, for the 
glorious things predicted by him of the 
1 great 
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great deliverer, the Meſſiah; when their 
deliverance from the Babyloniſh captivity 


was ſeen ſo certainly to verify his predic- 


tion of that event. The prophet himſelf 
exuits in this argument, as deciſive and 


unanſwerable. Behold, ſays he, in the 
text, the former things are come to paſs, i. e. 


the prophecies, I have delivered to you 


concerning your. redemption from the 


Aſſyrian bondage, will ſoon be ſo exactly 


completed, that I regard them as things 
paſt; and therefore new things do I declare; 
hence I claim your belief of other prophe- 
cies, concerning a much greater redemp- 
tion, to take place hereafter, though there 


be no appearance, as yet, of any cauſes 
tending to produce it ; for before they ſpring 
forth, I tell you of them. And this appears 
to be the general method of a// God's pro- 


phets. 


3. With theſe new things, theſe Spirt- 


'tual prophecies concerning the fh coming 
Of the Meſſiah, were likewiſe intermixed 
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other prophecies, which ran out beyond SE 5 M. 


that term and prefigured the great events 
of his SECOND coming: and the warrant 
for admitting hee, would be the com- 
pletion of thoſe other prophecies, in the 
perſon and ſufferings of Chriſtf That 
there are ſuch prophecies in the Old 
Teſtament, will be ſhewn hereafter. In 


the mean time, it will not be thought in- 
credible, that, if Jeſus be indeed the end 
of the prophetic ſcheme, the revolutions. 


of his government ſhould be foretold, as 
well as the circumſtances of his perſonal 
appearance; in other words, that the con- 


ſummation of that deſign, which provi- 


dence was carrying on, would not be over- 


looked, when the ſteps and gradations of 


it were ſo diſtinctly noted. For, in any 
reaſonable deſign whatſoever, the end is 


Exeqdn Tow Te Yevourvce dan Wavls d cod tk 
\ * 5 — — " 
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„ Ttpi Tay opoies YpD]⁰iiiννε prracvla dt ,-, 
dien Exev ws @ Gavius Yenooptvuy. = 
JusTin MarTyYR, Apol. i. c. 87. 
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N firſt and principally in view, though the 
— means engage and may ſeem to engroſs, the 


attention of its author. It will then, I ſay, 
be no ſurprize to us to ſind, that prophecy 
ſet out with announcing the kingdom of 
the Meſſiah; that it never loſt ſight of that 
future ceconomy ; and only produced it 


into clearer view, as the ſeaſon approached } 


for the introduction of it. 
Tnus Muc concerning the order and 


meihod of the Jewiſh prophecies ; in which 


one cannot but adore the profound wiſdom 
of their author. The civil prophecies are, 
at once, the vehicle, and the credentials, 
of the ſpiritual, concerning the f/f coming 
of Jeſus; and theſe laſt, in their turn, ſup- 
pou the credit of others, which point {till 
farther at his ſecond coming: a ſubject, 
more than intimated by the legal prophets, 
but reſumed and amply diſplayed by the 
evangelical, Whence, we. fee, that the 
prophetic ſyſtem is ſo conſtructed, as, in 
the progreſs and various evolutions of it, to 


illuſtrate itielf, and to afford an internal 
evidence 
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evidence of its divinity. One great pur- 8 ER Md. 
poſe pervades the whole : and the parts, of 
which it conſiſts, gradually prepare and 
mutually ſuſtain each other. 

But this ſubject, ſo curious and import- 
ant, is not yet to be diſmiſſed. It re- 
mains to be conſidered, whether chance, or 
impoſture, can in any degree account for ſo 
extenſive, ſo connected, and ſo intricate a 
ſyſtem, _ 

On the very face of the prophetic ſcrip- 
tures 1t appears, that one ultimate purpoſe 
is in the contemplation of all the prophets, 
This purpoſe is unfolded by ſucceſſive pre- 
ditions, delivered in diſtant times, under 
different circumſtances, and by perſons, 
who cannot be ſuſpected of acting in concert 
with each other. It does not appear, that 
the later prophets always underſtood the 
drift of the more antient; or, that either 
of them clearly apprehended the whole 
ſcope and purpoſe of their own predictions, 
Yet, on comparing all their numerous pro- 
phecies with each other, and with the 

K 4 events, 
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former age, ceaſed at that very time, when 
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events, in which it is now preſumed they 
have had their completion, we find a per- 
fect harmony and conſiſtency between 
them. Nothing is advanced by one pro- 


phet, that is contradicted by another. An 


unity of deſign is conſpicuous in them all; 
yet without the leaſt appearance of collaſſon, 
ſince each prophet hath his own peculiar 
views, and enlarges on facts and circum- 
ſtances, unnoticed by any other. 

Further (till, theſe various and ſucceſſive 
prophecies are ſo intimately blended, and, 
as we may ſay, incorporated with each 
other, that the credit of all depends on the 
truth of each. For, the accompliſhment 
of them falling in different times, every 
preceding prophecy becomes ſurety, as it 
were, for thoſe that follow; and the 
failure of any one muſt bring diſgrace and 
ruin on all the reſt, | 

Then, again, conſider that the prophe- 
tic ſpirit, which kept operating ſo uniform- 
ly and perpetually in what 1s called the 


the 
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the great object, it had in view, was diſ- 8 E R M. 


cloſed ; when that future ceconomy, which 
it firſt and laſt predicted, was introduced: 
a time, too, which was preciſely determin- 
ed by the old prophets themſelves. Could 
they anſwer for what deſign or chance might 
be able to bring about ? Is it credible, that 
this perennial fount of prophecy, which 
ran ſo copiouſly from Adam to Chriſt, 
and watered all the ages of the Jewiſh 


church, ſhould ſtop, at once, in ſo criti- 


cal a ſeaſon; and ſhould never flow again 
in any future age; if fortune, or fraud, 
or fanaticiſm, had diſpenſed its ſtreams, if 
any thing indeed, but the hand of God, 
had opened its ſource, and directed its 
current ? 

Nor let it be objected that a ſucceſſion 
of prophets was interrupted for ſome ages 
before the coming of Chriſt, It was ſo: 
but not, till preceding prophets had mark- 
ed out the preciſe ime of his comings ; 
not, till Malachi, with whom the word 

s Iſaiah vii. 16. Daniel ix. 24. 


of 


5 6 
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gt” M. of prophecy ceaſed for a time, had fore- 
— told that this interrupted ſeries ſhould be 


_ reſumed and finally cloſed by Elijah, the 
laſt Jewiſh prophet and precur/or of the 
Meſhiah ®; and not, till it had been ex- 
prefily declared, that this eclipſed light of 
prophecy ſhould break forth again with 
redoubled luſtre, in the days of the Mefliah i, 
Who would not conclude, then, from this 
very intermiſſion, that prophecy was given, 
or withheld, as the wiſdom of God or- 
dained, and not as the caprice or policy 
of man directed? 

It may not be pretended, that the age, 
in which prophecy finally ceaſed among 
the Jews, will account for the ſuppreſſion 
of this faculty, for that it was an age of 
the greateſt turbulency and diſorder, and 
that their ruin and diſperſion ſoon after 
followed.“ This pretence, I ſay, is alto- 
gether frivolous. For it was preciſely in 
thoſe circumſtances, that their antient pro- 


* Mal. iv. 5, Luke xvi. 16. 
i Joel ii. 28, 29. 
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phets were moſt numerous, and their 8 E RM. 


inſpirations moſt abundant. It was during 
the calamitous ſeaſon of their captivities, 


that the prophetic power had been moſt 
ſignally exerciſed among the Jews. And 
now, when they were carried captive into 


all lands, not a ſingle prophet aroſe, or 
hath ariſen to this day, either for their re- 
proof, or conſolation k. 


If it be ſaid, „that the pagan oracles 


ceaſed, too, about the ſame time; and 
that the ſame cauſe, namely, the diffuſed 


light and knowledge of the Auguſtan age, 
was fatal to both;“ beſides, that this diffu- 
ſion of light, for obvious reaſons, was not 
likely to affect the Jewiſh prophecies, and 


* Ts not their caſe exactly delineated by the prophet 


Ezekiel — Miſchief ſhall come upon miſchief, and rumour. 
ſhall be upon rumour ; then ſhall they SEEK A vISION OF 


THE PROPHET ; i. e. they ſhall ſeek what they ſhall 
not find, for the LAW ſhall periſh from the priefl, and 


COUNCIL from the antients i. e. their eccleſiaſtical and 


civil polity, to which prophecy was annexed, ſhall be 
utterly aboliſhed, See Exetiel vii. 26, and compare 


did 


— 
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S 7 M. did not, as we certainly know, in any 
degree diminiſh the credit of them, with 
that people, the fact itſelf, aſſumed in 

the objection, 1s plainly falſe. For the 

pagan oracles continued for ſeveral ages 

after that of Auguſtus; they became leſs 
frequent, only, as Chriſtianity gained 


ground; and were not ſilenced, but among 


the laſt ſtruggles of expiring paganiſm !, 
So that if the Jewiſh prophecies, like 
thoſe of the Gentile world, had been the 
iſſue of fraud, or fanaliciſin (principles, that 
operate at all times, and, with redoubled 
torce and activity, in the dark days of per- 
ſecution) one does not ſee, why they might 
not have continued to this day among the 
bigoted profeſſors of that religion. 

Now, put all theſe things together, that 
is, The Jong duration of the prophetic 
ſyſtem—the mutual dependance and cloſe 


* . . I 

connection of its ſeveral parts—the con- fer 

: 8 é {cr 

ſiſtency and uniformity of its views, all FY 
I, 

i See A. Van Dark, de Oraculorum cthnicorum du- and 


ratione atque interitu. 
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terminating in one point—and the final 9 M. 
ſuppreſſion of it (as was likewiſe foretold) ; 
at the very time, when thoſe views were 
accompliſhed ; conſider, I ſay, all this, and 
ſee, if there be not ſomething more than 
a blind credulity in the advocates for the 
divinity of ſuch a ſyſtem. See, if there be 
any inſtance upon record—of ſo numerous 
prophecies—ſo long continued—ſo inti- 
mately related to each other and to one 
common end—1o apparently verified—and 
ſo ſignally concluded. If there be, I ſhall 
not wonder at the ſuſpenſe and heſitation 
of wiſe men, on this ſubject: but if, on 
the other hand, no ſuch thing was ever 
ſeen, or heared of, out of the land of 
Judza, they muſt excuſe us if we incline 


to think their diffidence miſplaced, and 
their ſeruples unneceſſary, at leaſt, if not 
diſingenuous. 

I deſcend no farther into a detail on the 
{criptural prophecies concerning Chriſt's 
firſt coming. The immenſity of the ſubject, 
and the plan preſcribed to me in this 
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SERM. Lecture, equally reſtrain me from this at. 


- 


tempt. Obſcurities there may, and muſt 


be, in ſo vaſt a ſcheme: Objeftions may, 


and muſt occur to the conſtruction and ap- 
plication of particular prophecies. But 
let any ſerious man take the Bible into his 
hands; let him conſider, not a the pro- 
phecies in that book, but ſuch as are more 
obvious and intelligible ; and let him com- 


pare ſuch prophecies, as he muſt acknow- 


ledge, and may, in part at leaſt, under- 


ſtand, with the facts, in which he ſees 
their completion, or ſo far, as he may 
think it probable that they have been com- 
pleted ; and I dare be confident that ſuch 


an inquirer will be much ſtruck with the 


amount of the evidence from prophecy, in 
ſupport of divine revelation, If, indeed, 


on this general ſurvey, he find nothing to 
affect him, I ſhall not deſire him to puſh 
his reſearches into the more ſecret and myſ- 
terious prophecies : much leſs, ſhall J ad- 
viſe him to wade through that cloud of 
{maller difficulties, in which the 1gnorant 
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temerity of ſome writers, and the obſcure 8 ER M. 
diligence of others, hath involved 70, as it 


eaſily may any other, ſubject. 


To $PEAK PLAINLY, the only conſide- 
ration, which to me ſeems likely to per- 
plex fair and candid minds, is this 
« That the argument from prophecy is 
underſtood to be addreſſed to thoſe, who: 
admit the divinity of the Jewiſh ſcriptures 
—that the Jews themſelves were eminent- 
ly in this fituation—that, beſides this ad- 
vantage, the Jews were better qualified, 
than any others, to interpret their own 
prophecies, and to judge of their comple- 
tion—and yet, that theſe very men nei- 
ther were, nor are convinced by this argu- 
ment. 

Scveral things are here aſſerted, which 
deſerve to be explained. I take them in 
an inverted order. 


I. It is faid, « that the Jews were not, 
and are not to this day, convinced by the 
argument from prophecy,” This allegation 

is 
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SE R M. is in part falſe: for multitudes”, from 


among the Jews, were, in the apoſtolic 
age, converted to chriſtianity; and theſe 
are well known to have laid a peculiar 
{treſs on this argument. The greater part 
of that people, indeed, diſbelieved, and 
have continued to this day in their infi- 
delity. But then let it be conſidered, 1, 
that we have an adequate cauſe of this 
effect, in the prejudices of the Jewiſh 
nation; prejudices, of which their whole 
hiſtory evidently convicts them. 2. That, 
notwithſtanding their rejection of Jeſus, 
they admit the exiſtence and authority of 
thoſe prophecies, which we apply to him; 
and that they themſelves have conſtantly 
applied theſe very prophecies to their ex- 
pected Meſſiah: ſo that the queſtion be- 
tween us 1s only this, Whether they, or 
we, rightly apply them. 3. That their 
perverſe obſtinacy in refuſing to ſubmit to 


m The ſacred text ſays—myriads—Qtugas, ddl, 
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Chriſt's FIRST. COMING: 
the evidence of their prophecies, is itſelf 
foretold by their own prophets. 


IT. But it is further ſaid, „ that their 
authority, m this controverſy, is greater than 
ours, for that they muſt beſt underſtand their 


own pro Pbecies, and judge beſt of their com- 


pletion. 

1. I do not perceive on what ground of 
reaſon, this is ſaid. The old prophecies 
belong to us, as well as to them; and 


have been conſidered with as much dili- 


gence by Chriſtian, as by Jewiſh expo- 
ſitors. Their cuſtoms, their hiſtory, their 
traditions, are equally known to both par- 
ties. Their very language hath been ſtudi- 
ed by Chriſtians with a care, not inferior 
to that which the Jews themſelves employ 
upon it; with a care, that not unfrequent- 
ly, in both, hath degenerated into ſuper- 
ſtition. 

If it be faid, „that the antient Jews, 
that is, the Jews in the time of Chriſt, 
muſt have been better qualified, than we 

e how 
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ERM. now are, to interpret the prophecies, the 


dialect of the Hebrew language. 


language, they ſpoke, being only a diale& 
of that in which the prophecies are 
written,” the anſwer is already given, 
under the laſt article: to which we may 
further add, that Chriſtianity being much 
better underſtood now, than it was then, 


the force of the prophetic language con- 


cerning it (if, indeed, the prophecies have 
any ſuch thing in view) muſt be more dif- 
tinctly apprehended, in many inſtances, 
by Chriſtians at this day, than it could be 
by the Jews, even when they ſpoke a 
So that 
{till I do not ſee, upon the whole, what 
advantage the Jews, whether of antient or 
modern times, can be thought to have 
over us, in explaining the prophetic ſcrip- 
tures. And then 

2. As to the completion of the pro- 
phecies, the ſame hiſtories are in the 
hands of both: and if they do not apply 


them, as we do, the appeal 1s open to 
common 
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common ſenſe, Every man is left at li- $8 ERM. 


berty to judge for himſelf, which fide is 
beſt ſupported in the application of them. 
The prejudice might, indeed, be thought 
equal on both ſides, if it were not decided 
by their own ſcriptures, that no prejudice 
of any people upon earth was ever fo in- 
vincible, as that of the Jews. 

3. Laſtly, on both heads, there is a pe- 
culiar preſumption, that they, and not we, 
are miſled by prejudice : It is this: They 
were led by their prophecies, as interpreted 
by themſelves, to expect that they would 
be completed at the time, in which, we 
ſay, they were completed; and it was not 
till after the coming of Chriſt that they 


began to interpret them differently, and to 


look out for another completion of them. 
Judge then, if they, or we, are likely to 
have erred moſt, through prejudice, in 
expounding and applying the prophecies. 
The natural and proper ſenſe will be 
thought to be that, in which we take 
them; for that ſenſe occurred firſt to them- 
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SE — M. ſelves, and was, in truth, heir ſenſe, be⸗ 


fore we adopted it. | 

When I fay—their ſenſe—l Is eſpe- 
cially, in reſpect to the ſime, which they 
had fixed for the accompliſhment of the 
prophecies concerning the Meiliah : for, as 
to their giving a 7emporal ſenſe to ſome 
prophecies, in which we find a /þiritual, 
that is another matter, concerning which, 
as I ſaid, the appeal lies to every compe- 
tent and diſpaſſionate inquirer. In the 
mean time, it muſt be thought ſome pre- 
ſumption in favour of the Chriſtian inter- 
pretation, that, whereas the Jews, in re- 
jecting a ſpiritual or myſtical ſenſe of thoſe 
prophecies (which yet is admitted by them, 
without ſcruple, on other occaſions, and 1s 
well ſuited to the genius of their whole 
religion) are driven to the neceſlity of ſup- 
poſing a two-fold Meffias — a new conceit, 
taken up, without warrant from their ſcrip- 


\ tures, and againit their own former ideas 


and expectations—WE, on the contrary, 


by the help of that ſpiritual ſenſe, are able 
| to 
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to explain all the prophecies of one aud the & EN N 


ſame Meſſias, conformably to the event, and ——— 
even to the ſime which the Jews themſelves 
had prefixed for the completion of them. 
Now, when, of two interpretations, oe 
has apparently all the marks of ſhift, con- 
ſtraint, and diſtreſs in it, and the other 
comes out eaſy, uniform, and conſiſtent ; 
we may gueſs beforchand, as I ſaid, which 
of them 1s likely to be well-founded, 


III. Still it is pretended, “that the ar- 
gument from prophecy is properly addreſ- 
ſed to thoſe only who admit the divinity 
of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, as the Jews have 
invariably done ; and that it hath no force, 
but on that previous ſuppaſition, Why 
then is the argument prefled on others, 
who do not belicve the divine authority of 
thoſe ſcriptures? And how ſhould it pre- 
vail with any, whether believers or not, 
when the Jews themſelves, who of all 
men moſt firmly believe that authority, 


are not convinced by it?“ 
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Sx reſpects the incredulity of the Jews, hath 


Prophecies concerning 


The latter part of the difficulty, which 


been already removed; ſo far, I mean, as 
it is founded on their prejudices. As for 
the aſſertion, *+ That the argument from 


prophecy preſuppoſes the truth and divinity 


of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, and muſt there- 
fore have moſt weight with the Jews, or 
rather hath no weight at all, but with 
them, or with others, who admit that 


common principle,” though ſomething, 


like this, may have been ſaid, I take it to 


be wholly unſupported as well by fact, as 


by any good reaſon. 


1. I argue againſt this aſſumption from 


act; that is, from the method, taken by 


the carly Chriſtians to convert the Gentile 
world, and from the ſucceſs of that me- 
thod. 

If we look into the hiſtory of the Goſpel, 
we ſhall find the Apoſtle Peter, preſſing 
this argument from prophecy on the gen- 
tile Cornelius"; and the Apoſtle Paul, 

» As x. 
urging 
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urging it with effect, on the Jews indeed s E RM. 


firſt, but alſo on the Aſiatic Gentiles ?*. 


If we turn to the Chriſtian apologiſts, we | 


ſhall find them addreſſing this topic to 
Gentile unbelievers, nay, as venturing the 
whole cauſe of Chriſtianity on this ſingle 
argument v. Juſtin Martyr makes as free 
uſe of 1t in his apology to the Antonines, 
as in his dialogues with Trypho. We 
know, too, the ſucceſs of this argument, 
thus employed, in many inſtances: and 
therefore ſee, as well the neſs of the ar- 
gument to produce this effect, as the judg- 
ment of the Apoſtles and primitive Chriſt- 
1ans concerning its fitneſs. But to come 

2. to the reaſon of the thing. 

The Jews, who profeſſed to believe, and 
did, in fact, believe, the divine inſf ration 

Acts xiii, 42. 48. 

” Ti ag & Aeya avlpury foupulils ü eh ,/, ors 
H r TY ν,ẽÿ ig, x, avlog v xpiow TE @alos 
avVpurie tives wol, ei un jaaglveacs Tei ih 
cr avIpuroy u, xexnpuſpire Week" aν, de- 
ue, X05. Arg vero Htv opwe, Jusrin Max rx, 
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Prophecies concerning 


— of their facred oracles, were, doubtleſs, 


bound by their own principles, to expect 
with aſſurance the due completion of them, 
The Gentiles, who did not previouſly 
reſpe& thoſe oracles, as of divine autho- 
rity, but regarded them only in the light 
of human conjectures, yet ſaw that ſuch 


paſſages, whether we call them oracular 


or conjectural, did, in truth, occur in the 
Jewith ſcriptures; and were obliged to 
admit, on the faith of hiſtorical teſtimony, 
that thoſe ſcriptures were compoſed by the 
perſons, whoſe names they bear, and at 


the times fixed for the compoſition of them, 


What then is the difference of the two 
caſes? Only this; the Jews believed that 
their oracles would be fulfilled, becauſe 
they held them to be divine the Gentiles 
had to wait till thoſe oracles were fulfil- 
led, before they acknowledged their divi- 
nity. In either caſe, the argument is in- 
dependent of the belief, or the expeCtation, 
and turns on the completion only. Then, 
indeed, the Jew ſees that his belief was 

welt 
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well founded, and the Gentile admits that SER M. 


the prediction was divine. 

The miſtake would be equal, on the 
other hand, to conceive, that the argu- 
ment from prophecy pre- ſuppoſes the di- 
vine inſpiration of the New Teſtament. It 
pre- ſuppoſes only the hiſtorical truth of 
that book. Admit this, and compare the 
events recorded in that hiſtory, with the 
prophecies, to which they correſpond, and 
the divinity of both Teſtaments 1s proved. 
For then, the pretenſions of Jeſus are made 
good, by the completion of the prophecies ; 
and the inſpiration of the prophets is con- 
cluded, from the delivery of them. 

In both caſes (let me repeat it) it is not 
the authority of the books containing the 
prophecies, nor of the books recording the 
facts, in which they are fulfilled, but 
ſimply the completion of the prophecies in 
thoſe facts, ſeen and acknowledged, which 
infers the divinity of either Teſtament. 
Even the Jew. would retract his high 
opinion of the prophecies, 1f he did not 

admit 
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SE 1 M. admit or expect the accompliſhment of Ch 
them; and the Chriſtian would renounce lie 
his faith in Jeſus, if his hiſtory did not thi 
accord to the prophecies, alledged. ph. 

Tis true, that, with either, the argu- ful 
ment would gain more attention, than with anc 
ſuch as profeſſed no previous belief in the on 
divinity of the Old or New Teſtament, ] 
But its force- 1s really the ſame, on both poſ 
ſuppoſitions. It lies merely in the con- paf 
viction, which one hath from the evidence pro 
produced, that certain prophetic paſſages che 
were delivered in the Old Teſtament, and cip 
have been fulfilled by certain correſpond- are 
ing events, related in the New, Jef 

On the whole, there is no reaſon to con- 8 
clude, that we are not as good judges of ſpir 
the argument from prophecy, as the Jews pre 
were; or, that this argument ought to at 
have the leſs weight with us, becauſe the Th 
Jews were not convinced by it. For the 49 
argument doth, in no degree, depend on lift 
faith, but is calculated to produce it, It for 


is equally ſtrong, or equally weak, to a 
Chriſtian, 


RE 1 
r bbs gs oe 2G 
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Chriſtian, or Jew, or even to an unbe- SE _ 


liever : the ſole point in queſtion being 
this, Whether ſuch things, as were pro- 
phetically delivered, appear to have been 
fulfilled ; a point, on which common ſenſe 
and common honeſty will equally decide, 
on every ſuppoſition. 

I know, indeed, that, unleſs we ſup- 
poſe the inſpiration of the prophets, ſome 
paſſages, delivered by them, will not ſo 
probably be thought to intend Chriſt, as 
they will be, if we acknowledge that prin- 
ciple: and, on the other hand, that there 


are ſome circumſtances in the hiſtory of 


Jeſus, which will not be ſo readily ſeen 
to refer to preceding prophecies, if the in- 
ſpiration of Jeſus and his Apoſtles be not 
previouſly admitted. But I do not argue, 
at preſent, from either of theſe topics. 
There are paſſages enough, clearly pre- 
diftive of the Meſſiah, and clearly accom- 
pliſped in him, to afford a ſolid foundation 
for the argument from prophecy, as here 

| inſti- 
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Prophecies concerning 


inſtituted, without looking out for any 
other of more nice and ambiguous inter- 
pretation. 

Hence we ſee the dangerous miſtake 
of thoſe, who contend that the argument 
from prophecy hath not, of itſelf, the 
nature of a direct poſitive pooof, of our re- 
ligion. Prophecies fulfilled, I mean ſuch 
prophecies as 7hoſe in queſtion, prove in- 
vincibly the divine inſpiration of the pro- 
phets. But, if the prophets were inſpired, 
the divine miſſion of him, in whom the 
predicted marks of the Meſſiah meet, muſt 
needs be acknowledged. And what more is 
required to prove the truth of Chriſtianity ? 


Not even the evidence of miracles, per- 


formed by Chriſt, if the prophecies had 
not made them one mark of his character. 
The truth is, Prophecies and Miracles are, 
in themſelves, two diſtinct poſitive proofs. 
Either proof is direct, and would have been 


ſufficient, if the other had not been given. 


But the divine goodneſs, for our more 


abundant fatisfa&tion, and to leave infidelity 
without 
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without excuſe, hath made the one proof 8 ERM. 
V. 


dependent on the other: ſo that neither 
the argument from prophecy is complete, 
without the miracles; nor the argument 
from miracles, as applied to Chriſt, un- 
leſs he likewiſe appear to have fulfilled 
the prophecies, Can we deſire a ſtronger 
proof, that neither they, who predicted 
the miracles, were falſe prophets, nor he, 
who claimed to himſelf the application of 
ALL the prophecies, was a falſe Meſſiah ? 
Theſe reflexions, on the method and 
order of the prophecies, of thoſe eſpeci- 
ally concerning Chriſt's IRS coMING;. 
together with what has been ſaid on the 
independency of this argument on Jewiſh 
or Chriſtian conceſſions; may ſerve to 
convince us, That we ſhall do well to 
ſuſpend our concluſions concerning the 
evidence of prophecy, till we have ex- 
amined the whole ſubject. In the mean 
time, this part of the ſubject, thus far 


opened and explained, leads us, with ad- 
vantage, 
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158 Prophecies, &c. 
SERM. vantage, to the conſideration of that, which 
is yet behind and is the peculiar object of 
this Lecture, I mean, the prophecies con- 
cerning CHRIST'S SECOND COMING. 
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SERMON VI. 


Prophecies concerning Chriſt's 


SECOND COMING. 


Is ALAH xlu. 9. 


Behold, the former things are come to paſs, 
and new things do I declare: before they 


ſpring forth, I tell you of them. 


T muſt ſtrike the moſt careleſs reader SE RM. 
of the prophecies to obſerve, that the 
general ſubje& of them all was announced 
from the earlieſt time, and was only drawn 
out more diſtinctly by ſucceeding prophets: 
that, of the two ages, into which the 
world of God, I mean his religious world, 


is divided in holy ſcripture, the former, 
which 
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SERM. which abounds moſt in prophecy, was 


plainly made ſubſervient to the latter: 


that not only the events of that preceding 
age are foretold by its own prophets, but 
that the fortunes of the laſt, and very re- 
mote age, are occaſionally revealed by 
them; and that the ſame oracles, which 
atteſt the fit coming of Chriſt, as if impa- 


tient to be confined to ſo narrow bounds, 
** overflow, as it were, into the future age, 


and expatiate on the principal facts and 
circumſtances of his ſecond coming. 

By this divine artifice, if I may ſo ſpeak, 
the two diſpenſations, the Jewiſh and 
Chriſtian, are cloſely tied together, or 
rather compacted into one intire harmo- 
nious ſyſtem; ſuch, as we might expect, 
if it were indeed formed, and conducted 


by him, 79 whom are known all his works 


from the beginning. | 
So that, in reſpect of the fortunes, 
which were to befall the Chriſtian church, 
; Acts xv. 18. 


even 


vel 


Chriſts SECOND COMING. 


even in the latter days, we may ſtill aſk, in SER M. 
the triumphant terms of the Jewiſh prophet 


—Have ye not known ? Have ye not heard? 
Hath it not been told you from the beginning ? 
Have ye not underftood from the foundation of 
the earth b? 

But, though this ſubject was opened by 
the old prophets, ſo far as ſeemed expedi - 
ent in that age, and clearly enough, to ſhew 
the integrity and continuity of the whole 
ſyſtem, it was more illuſtriouſly, becauſe 
more diſtinctly, diſplayed by the evangeli- 
cal prophets. 

And here, again, the ſame proviſion of 


wiſdom and goodneſs meets us, as before. 


The Chriſtian prophets, like the Jewiſh, 
beſpeak our attention to what they reveal 
of the greater and more diſtant events in 
their diſpenſation, by other leſs moment- 
ous prophecies, which were ſpeedily to be 
accompliſhed ©; thus, impreſſing upon us 


> Iſaiah xl. 21. 
© We ſee this deſign very plainly, in the prophecies 
of Jeſus concerning his own death and reſurrection; 
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SERM:. an awful ſenſe of their divine foreſight, 


and procuring an eaſy credit from us to 
their ſubſequent predictions: while the 
events, which both theſe prophetic ſchemes 
point out, are ſo diſtributed through all time, 
as to furniſh, ſucceſſively, to the ſeveral ages 
of the world, the means of a freſh and full 


grow!msg conviction d. 


As THE ORDER of theſe Diſcourſes, 
now, leads me to exemplify this /aft ob- 
ſervation, I ſhall do it in THREE remark- 
able prophecies concerning the Chriſtian 
church; I mean thoſe, which reſpe& 
1. THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM, 
2. THE DISPERSION OF THE Jews. And 
3. THE CONVESRION OF THE GENTILES, 


concerning the deſcent of the holy Ghaſt on the day of Pente- 
co:; concerning events, that were to befall his diſciples ; 
and in other inſtances, 

La plus grande des preuves de Jeſus Chriſt, ce 
ſont les propheties. C'eſt auſſi a quoi Dieu a la plus 
pourvit; car Vevenement, qui les a remplies, eſt un 


MIRACLE SUBSIUSTANT depuis la naiſſance de VEgliſe 


juſqu' a la fin, M. Paſcal, 
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I refer to theſe prophecies; as well 
known: They are in the number of thoſe, 
which, in part, were delivered by the 
Jewiſh prophets ; and afterwards, more 
diſtinctly revealed by the Chriſtian. 


I. Tux DESTRUCTION OF THE JEWISH 


cITY AND TEMPLE, is an event of the 


utmoſt moment in the view of revealed 
religion. It accompliſhed a great number 
of prophecies, and vindicated the honour 
of Jeſus, by a fignal vengeance on his 
murderers. It anſwered, beſides, other im- 
portant purpoſes of divine providence; by 
putting a viſible and neceſſary end to the 
Jewiſh conomy, which was now to give 
way to the diſpenſation of the Meſſiah ; 
and by diſperſing the Jews into all lands, 


for many wiſe and admirable reaſons. 


Hence, of all the prophecies, delivered 
by Chriſt himſelf (who was a prophet, 
though indeed much more than a prophet) 
This alone is difplayed by him, at large, 
and in all its circumſtances, 
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If any man, unacquainted with theſe 
matters, ſhould doubt, whether this pro- 
phecy of Jeſus, as recorded in three of the 
four Goſpels, were not delivered, that is, 
forged, after the event, I might refer him 
to the numerous writers on that ſubject. 
But I hold it ſufficient to ſay, 1, On the 
faith of all antiquity, that theſe Goſpels 
were not only written, but publiſhed- to 
the world, before the deſtruction of Jeru- 
falem—2, that the carly date of their com- 
poſition is apparent from many internal 
characters, diſperſed through theſe writ- 
ings—3. that no interpolation of this pro- 
phecy could afterwards take place, becauſe 
the prophecy 1s interwoven with the gene- 
ral thread of the hiſtory—and 4, laſtly, 
that no unbeliever of the primitive times, 
whether Jew or Gentile, when preſſed, as 
both frequently were, by this prophecy, 
appears to have had recourſe to the charge, 
either of forgery, or interpolation *. 


© For theſe particulars, ſee Dr. Jortin's Rem. on 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 20-89. 
N | | The 
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The authenticity and early date of the THINS 


prophecy is, then, on theſe grounds, aſ- 


ſumed. 
] will, further, ſuppoſe (becauſe the 


hiſtory of Joſephus invincibly proves it) 


that all the particulars, mentioned in this 
prophecy, concurred in the event. 

« But this, you will ſay, might well be ; 
for what more uniform, than the characters 
of diſtreſs in. a great city, forced and deſo- 
lated by a ſuperior enemy? And what 
more probable, than that, ſome time or 
other, ſuch ſhould be the fate of every 
great city?“ 

It may further be inſinuated, + That, 
if ever Jeruſalem was to be deſtroyed, the 
obſtinate humour of its inhabitants, and 
the nature of the place, would probaby draw 
this deſtruction upon it, in the way it 
actually happened, in the way of feege*; 

f An event, it muſt be owned, the more likely to 
happen, as the Jews had always been diſpoſed to truſt 


to their high and fenced walls ; which yet could never 
defend them from their enemies, as their hiſtory ſhews, 


and, as Moſes had diſtinctly foretold, Deut. xxviii. 52+ 
M 3 that, 
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8 ERM. that, then, all the miſeries, endured by 


VI. 


% 


the Jews, would naturally fall on a deſpe- 
rate people from an irritated and ſucceſsful 
conqueror; above all, in antient times, 
when conqueſt and clemency were little 
acquainted with each other: that, as for 
the preceding wars, famines, peſtilences, and 


earthquakes (which are mentioned, in the 


prophecy, as figns of the approaching de- 
ſolation) theſe, are ſuch uſual things in the 
courſe of the world, as may be ſafely made 


the prognoſtics of any predicted event 


whatſoever : that Jeſus, therefore, as any 
other wiſe man, might form his prediction 
on theſe principles; and truſt to time, and 


the paſſions of mankind, for the completion 


of it.“ 

Now, let all this be allowed (and ſcepti. 
ciſm itfelf will hardly make other or 
greater demands upon us) ſtill, the honour 
of Jeſus ſtands ſecure ; and this fine fabric 


of ſuſpicion is overturned at once, if we re- 


flect on iwo or three circumſtances, un- 
luckily, and, if the prophet be not divine; 
3 unnt: 
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unneceſſarily wrought into the texture of 8 71 M. 


this famous prophecy. 
Firſt, J obſerve, that this deſtruction 


was to come from the hands of the Romanst; 
and, without doubt, if it were to happen 
in any reafonable time, it could not fo 
probably be expected to come from any 
other quarter. But, then, was it /zkely that 
Judza, at that time a Roman province, 


Matth. xxiv. 28. and compare Luke xvii. 37. 
Ora yap iav I rd Wiupe, ic ovvaxtnoala of atroi. 
Meaning by eagles, the ſtandards of the Roman army. 
—9gome writers of name have, indeed, obſerved, that 
this is only a proverbial expreſſion. True: but pro- 
verbial prophecies are often fulfilled in the ftrict li- 
teral ſenſe of the expreſſion ; as Grotius well obſerves 
on Matth. xxvi. 23.— hic quoque accidit, quod in 
multts alits vaticinits, ut verba—non tantum ſecundum 
proverbialem loquendi modum, ſed etiam ſecundùm 
exadtiſſimam verborum ſignificationem implerentur.—If the 
reader calls to mind the prediction of our Lord, as it 
is elſewhere expreſſed, without a figure e ye ſhall 
fee Feruſalem compaſſed with ARMIES [Luke xxi. 20 — 
and compares it with the event, he will hardly make a 
doubt whether eagles, in thoſe figurative predictions, 
which reſpect the ſame ſubject, namely, the deſtrue- 
tion of Jeruſalem, were not intended by o our Lord to 
denote, the Roman armies. 


M 4 ſhould 
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ſhould be thus deſolated by its own maſters? 


— Was it to be preſumed, that ſo ſmall a pro- 


vince ſhould dare to engage in a formal 
conteſt with Rome, the miſtreſs of the 
world, as well as of Judza? with Rome, 
then in the zenith of her power, and ir- 
reſiſtible to all nations? Was it conceivable, 
if any future diſtraction of that mighty 
empire ſhould tempt the Jews to oppoſe 
their feeble efforts to its high fortune, that 
a vengeance ſo ſignal, fo complete, ſhould 
be taken upon them ? that nothing | leſs 
than a total extermination ſhould be pro- 
poſed, and effected? The ruin. of the 
temple at Jeruſalem was to be ſo entire, 
that one flone ſhould not be left upon another. 
Allow for the exaggerated terms of a pro- 
phetic deſcription ; ſtill, was it 1magrinable, 


that the Romans ſhould, in any proper ſenſe 


of the words, execute this denunciation ? 
Was it their way, as i was afterwards that 
of the Goths, to wage war with fones? 
Was it a principle with them, to beat 
down the pride of buildings, as well as 

C 9 
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of mend? Would even their policy, or 8 ERM. 


their pride, have ſuffered them to blot 


out an antient, a renowned, an illuſtrious 


temple, the chief ornament of their pro- 
vince, the glory of the eaſt, and the trophy 
of their own conqueſts? | 

Such an event was very improbable, in 
contemplation: and hiſtory ſhews, that 
it did not come to paſs in any ordinary 
way. For the inſtrument, in the hands of 
heaven, of this exterminating vengeance, 
was a man, the moſt unlikely of all others, 
to inflit it; a man, who by nature ab- 
horred ſuch extremities; who, in fact, 
did his utmoſt to prevent this dreadful 
cataſtrophe, and could not prevent it i,— 
Still, a more unmanageable circumſtance, 
than this, occurs in the prophecy. For, 


> —debellare fuperbos. Virg. 

i Aſſuredly this prophecy was not in the number of 
thoſe, of which it hath been ſaid—The prophecy is not 
occaſioned by the event, but the event by the prophecy— 
L'evenement ug pas predit parce qu'il arrivera ; mais il 
arrive parce qu'il a #ti predit. ROUSSEAU, Nouv. Hel. 
t. Iv. p. 314. % Neuf. 2764. 
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Secondly, it is implied that oxE of our 
Lord's diſciples ſhould ſurvive this deſola- 
tion k: and it is expreſſly aſſerted, that the 
then ſubſting generation ſhould not paſs away, 
before all theſe things were accompliſhed, 
They wERE accompliſhed, within forty 
years from the date of the prophecy, and 
before the death of that diſciple. The fac 
15 certain and undeniable ; I leave the reſt 
to your own reflexions. 

Thirdly, warning 1s given in this pro- 
phecy to the diſciples of Jeſus, to fly from 
this impending ruin; and a fignal is held 
out to them, for that purpoſe®. It is 
further predicted, that they ſhould avail 
themſelves of this ſignal ; and fo entirely 
eſcape the ſnare, in which the reſt of their 
countrymen ſhould be taken, that not a 
hair of their heads ſhould periſh", And this 


k Matth. xvi. 28. 

1 Matth. xxiv. 34. 

m Luke xxi. 20. 

» Luke xxi. 18. Acts ii. 21. Mark xiii, 20, 
part 
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this 
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part of the prophecy was, it ſeems, com- 
pleted *. 

Laſtly, this prophecy was incumbered 
with another ſtrange event, needleſsly in- 
cumbered with. it, if the whole were an 
impoſture. It is ſaid, that the Goſpel ſhould 
be preached in all the world, for a witneſs 
unto all nations, before it ſhould be fulfilled. 
Was it not enough to ſay, that the pro- 
phecy ſhould be accompliſhed in the time 
of that generation, and in the life-time of 
St. John, without adding ſo unlikely a 
circumſtance, as that a general promulga- 
tion of the Goſpel, by a few unlettered 
and unfriended fiſhermen, ſhould precede 
the accompliſhment of it?—I know, that 
this part of the prophecy admits a ſecondary 
ſenſe : but, in the primary ſenſe, it was ſo 
far fulfilled, as to aſtoniſh us with the di- 
vine foreſight of its author. 

I omit other conſiderations, that might 
be alledged. But you ſee that, ſetting 

o Gee the learned Biſhop Newton's Diſſertations on the 
Prophecies, vol. ii. p. 268, n. 
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SERM. aſide ſuch particulars in the prophecy, as 


ſceptical men may think themſelves able 
to draw within the ſphere of human con- 
jecture, there are ſeveral things exprefled 
in it, ſo ſtrange to all apprehenſion, ſo 
unlikely to happen, ſo impoſſible for any 
natural ſagacity to foreſee, and yet ſa cer- 
tainly and punctually fulfilled, that no- 
thing ſhort of divine inſpiration can poſſibly 
account for them. The prophecy, in all 
its parts, is divine: but in Zheſe, its divi- 
nity 1s clear and inconteſtable. 


II. THE DISPERSION OF THE JEWS, is 
another event, which deſerves your con- 
ſideration. | 

Moſes himſelf had predicted this cir- 
cumſtance of their fortune, in terms of the 
greateſt energy. He had told them—hat 
they ſhould be removed into all the kingdoms 
of the earth, and that they ſhould be ſcattered 
among all people from one end of the earth 
even unto the other — that, among the na- 
tions, into which they ſhould be driven, 

they 
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they ſhould be only oppreſſed and cruſhed 
alkway—that they ſhould become an aſtoniſb- 
ment, a proverb, and a by-word among all 
nations—and that their plagues ſhould be 
wonderful, and of long continuance v. Theſe 
prophecies. had been, to a certain degree, 
fulfilled in other parts of their hiſtory : 
but there was to be a time, when the 
wrath of God ſbould come upon them to the 
uttermoſt%, This time was now come, 
when their city was deſtroyed, and their 
land deſolated, by the arms of Titus. 
Then, as Jeſus propheſied of them, were 
the days of vengeance, that all things, which 
were written, ſhould be fulfilled : then, were 
they ſo be led away captive into all nations: 
and thenceforth, was Feruſalem to be 
trodden down of the Gentiles, until THE 
TIMES OF THE GENTILES SHOULD BE 
FULFILLED*. 


» Deut. xxviii. 
41 Theſſ. ii. 16. 
* Luke xxi. 22. 24 
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SERM. Nor ſay, that this /af prophecy is in- 


definite : for the times of the Gentiles 1s a 


period, well known in the prophetic writ- 
ings; a period, of long duration indeed, 
as the event hath ſhewn; yet a period, 


marked out by other prophecies (which 
may come, in turn, to be conſidered in 
this Lecture) no leſs diſtinctly, than their 
other captivities had been. 

For, to all theſe predictions there muſt 
be added one more, which expreſly aflerts 
the return of this people, in ſome future 
age, from their long and wretched diſ- 
perſion: for blindneſs, in part, only, hath 
happened to Iſrael; and that again, fill the 


fulneſs of the Gentiles be come in*, This, 


St. Paul terms @ myſtery: and yet the 
antient prophets had a glimpſe of it, when 
they foretold, that the Lord would not make 
a full end of them, and that a remnant of 
them ſhould remain, and ſhould return in the 
latter days*. Moſes himſelf, who had 


* Rom. xi. 25. 


t Jer. xlvi. 28. 
» Iſa. x. 21, Ezek. Vi. 8. 
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denounced ſuch heavy judgments upon 8 ER M. 4 
them, and of ſo long continuance, during p 4 


their diſperſion, had mingled, with his 


woes, this one note of merey — And yet 1 
for all that, when they lie in the land of their j 
enemies, I wwill not caft them away, neither | 
will I abhor them, to deſtray them UTTERLY 4 
and to break my covenant with them. 4 

Conſider theſe predictions, and compare 1 


them with the preſent and paſt ſtate of this 
people for ſeventeen hundred years; and 
ſee, if there be nothing to take your at- 
tention, or, rather, your aſtoniſhment, in 
the completion of them. 
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Why is this dreadful vengeance, ſingular I 
in its cireumſtances, and never yet ex- 4 
perienced by any other people on the face 1 
of the earth, why is this peculiar venge- 1 


ance executed on the Jews :— Or, what- 


ever the cauſe may be, is not the fact, 
ſuch as was predicted? 
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« The predictions, you will ſay, have 
the appearance of being fulfilled. But 
where is the wonder, that a people, dif. 
tinguiſhed by a fingular religion, and above 
meaſure addicted to it, ſhould continue to 
exiſt under that diſtinction, and ſhould be 
every where known by it? That a people, 
on account of their profeſſion, more than 
commonly obnoxious to the other reli- 
gious ſets, among whom the earth hath 
been chiefly parcelled out—to the Heathen, 
for their unconquerable averſion to idola- 
try — to the Chriſtians, for the atrocious 
murder of their founder—to the Mahome- 
zans, for the conſtant rejection of their 
prophet—ſhould be the ſcorn and outcaſt 
of all three; and that, being excluded 
from the only country, to which they 
have any attachment, they ſhould be 
vagabonds on the earth, and ſhould dif- 
perſe themſelves indifferently through 
every quarter of it, as caprice, or in- 
tereſt, or convenience invites them ? That, 
laſtly, being thus diſtinguiſhed from all 

25 men, 
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men, and thus at enmity with all, SE RM. 
they ſhould never be ſuffered to enter . 


into ahy other civil community, or to 
eſtabliſh a diſtindt community of their 
own?” | 

But the wonder doth not lie, altogether; 
where theſe queſtions ſeem to place it. 
That the Jews, while they profeſs them- 
ſelves ſuch, thould be thus treated; may 
be natural enough : but that they ſhould 
continue, tor ſo many ages, under ſuch 
treatment; every where and always ſpurn- 
ed, reviled, oppreſſed ; yet neither worn 
out by this uſage; nor induced by it ta 
renounce their offenſive profeſſion, and 
take refuge in the maſs of people, among 


whom they live; that neither time, nor 


cuſtom, nor ſuirering, ſhould get the better 
of their bigotry or patience ; but that 
they ſhould ſtill ſubſiſt a numerous, a 
diſtin, a wretched people, as they do, 
to this day—all this hath ſomething pro- 
digious in it, which the common prinei- 
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SERM, ples of human nature will not eaſily 


explain x. 

We, who admit the divine origin of 
their religion; and adore, with them, the 
extraordinary providence, by which their 
polity was ſo long adminiſtered and up- 
held; can better, than any others, ex- 
plain this difficulty. For, what ſo likely 
to produce an invincible attachment to 
their Law, as the abundant evidence, they 
had of its authority ? But neither will this 
account of the matter be found ſatisfactory. 
For, as if on purpoſe to diſcredit this ſolu- 
tion, their hiſtory informs us, That zen, 
of the twelve tribes, which originally com- 
poſed their nation, did, in fa&, diſappear 
under their -laſt captivity, and were, in a 
good meaſure at leaſt, abſorbed in it. If 

x Hear the profound and reflecting M. Paſcal— 
L'etat on l'on voit les Juifs eſt une grande preuve de la 


Religion. Car c'eſt une choſe Etonnante de voir ce 
peuple ſub/ter depuis tant d'annees, & de le voir tou- 


jours miſerable—et, quoique il ſoit contraire, D'ETRE 


MISERABLE, & DE SUBSISTER, il ſubſiſte neanmoins 
toujours malgrẽ ſa miſere, PENSEEs, p. 115. 
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ſuch, then, was the fate of 1/-ae/ in its SERM. 


diſperſion, within the compaſs of not many 
generations, and yet the relics of Fudah 
are ſtill preſerved in all countries to this 
day, what better or other reaſon can we 
aſſign for this difference of fortune in two 
branches of the ſame people; equally at- 
tached to the ſame divine Law, than that 
the former were left to the natural conſe- 
quences of a diſperſion, and that the /atter 
were purpoſely kept from being affected 
by them, as the prophecies had diſtinctly 
foretold ? 

If it be ſtill ſaid. That there is no- 
thing more extraordinary in this continu- 
ance of the Jews, under their diſperſion, 
than of other religioniſts in like circum- 
ſtances; of the Chriſtians for inſtance, 
under the Turkiſh dominion ;** the caſes 


(to ſay nothing of the difference in point 


of lime) are, in many reſpects, entirely 

unlike, 
The Aſiatic CyuRIisTIANS derive a con- 
ſidence, and ſome degree of protection, 
N 2 from 
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s ERM. from the many flouriſhing Chriſtian em- 


pires, which ſubſiſt in other quarters of 
the world. 

TRE v, can perform all the duties of 
their religion, as perfectly in the countries, 
where they reſide, as in any other. 

THEY, have the future hopes of the 
Goſpcl, the proper ſanction of their Law, 
to ſupport them in all the diſtreſſes, to 
which their Chriſtian profeſſion may, at 
preſent, expoſe them. What 1s 1t to them, 
as St. Auſtin well obſerved in a like cafe, 
that they ſuffer for a ſeaſon 1n a ſtrange 


land; when even in their own, that is, a 


Chriſtian country, they are ſtill obliged, 
by the principles of their religion, to con- 
ſider themſelves, as ſtrangers and pilgrims 
on the earth? 


Yy —Multo minus nomen criminandum, in captivi- 
tate ſacratorum ſuorum, qui ſupernam patriam veraci 
fide expectantes, etiam in ſuis ſedibus peregrinos ſe eſſe 
noverunt, Aug. De Civ. Dei, l. i. c. 15. | 
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The condition of the Jews, on the other 8 5 M. ] 
hand, is widely different. THey, profeſs q 
a religion, founded on temporal promiſes, 
only : and how miſerably theſe have failed 
them, the experience of many ages hath 
now ſhewn. 

The Jews, are ſhut out from the only b 
country in the world, where the ſeveral 1 


rites and ordinances of their religion can 
be regularly and /awfully obſerved, 

The Jews, have, beſides, the ſenſible 
mortification of knowing, that all their 
brethren of the diſperſion are every where 
in equal diſtreſs with themſelves ; and that f 
there is not one Jewith ſtate or ſovereignty I 
ſubſiſting on the face of the whole earth. 

It follows, that in the Jews, we find i] 
nothing but their deny, ſo plainly read 
to them by their own prophets, as well as 
ours, to account for their long continu» 
ance in their preſent diſperſion : whereas, 
the Aſiatic Chriſtians have many reſources 
of comfort within themſelves; and may 
ſubſiſt, in Mahometan countries, on the 
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* 


uhich ſuſtain the courage of other unhappy na 

men. an 

Yet, notwithſtanding the advantages, Tor 

here pointed out, on the fide of the Aſiatic tit 

Chriſtians, the fact is, that they are re- pr 

duced to a very ſmall number, and are in- M 

{ſenſibly melting away under the oppreſſions if 

| of their Ottoman maſters; ſo that in no mi 

long time, if that enormous tyranny m 

; | ſhould be permitted to continue, they may, Bu 

not improbably, quite vaniſh out of thoſe int 

| countries, where they had formerly {0 pre 

| many and flouriſhing churches : whereas, ſen 

| the Jews continue every where to abound WII. 

| in great numbers ; they thrive under their It. 

| oppreſſions; and ſeem to multiply amidſt of. 

| their diſtreſſes; as if the order of things ped 

; were reverſed in regard to them, and the me 

| ſame cauſes operated to the conſervation of of 

: this people, which tend ſo naturally to the pat 

waſte and deſtruction of every other. jud 

| Still, I have another reflexion, or two, to 

N to make on 1 this intereſting ſubject. | _ 
| 
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natives of any country, though fubdued 
and enſlaved by a foreign nation, may, 
indeed, ſubſiſt very long under that diſ- 
tinction. Thus, the Gentoo Indians, have 
preſerved their name and race, under their 
Mahometan invaders: and thus, the Moors, 
if they had not been violently expelled, 
might have continued a diſtinct people for 
many ages, in their old Spaniſh quarters. 
But that ſmall colonies of men, tranſported 
into ſrange and populous nations, ſhould 
preſerve a diſtinct exiſtence, and not in- 
ſenſibly moulder away, and mix themſelves 
with their numerous native maſters; This, 
I think, is without example in the hiſtory 
of mankind, If the Jews might be ex- 
pected to abound any where, it ſhould, 
methinks, be in Judæa; where the ſight 
of the Holy land, and the memory of their 
paſt fortunes, might invigorate their pre- 
judices, and perpetuate their attachment 
to the Jewiſh name and worthip. But 
it ſo happens, that the number of Jews 
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8 ER M. in that country hath now for many ages 
——— been inconſiderable, while they ſwarm in 


every other. 

2. It ſhould, further, I think, be ob- 
ſerved, that a /e#, whether you will call 
it of religion, or philoſophy, may ſubſiſt 
through a long tract of ages; I mean, that 
certain opinions may continue to be pro- 
feſled by ſome people, or other, without 
intermiſſion ; as may be true of the doctrine 
concerning the two principles, at all times 
ſo prevalent in the eaſt; of that ſpecies of 
eaſtern idolatry, which conſiſts in the 
worſhip of fire; and in other inftances. 
But that theſe opinions, in circumſtances 
any thing like thoſe of the Jews, ſhould 
{till be profeſſed not only by ſome, but by 
the ſame men, that is, by men known to 


be of the ſame extraction, as well as of a 


certain perſuaſion; this, again, is, Ithink, 
a circumſtance of great ſingularity, and 
altogether unprecedented in the caſe of any 
other people, Who knows, of what race 
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or family the preſent Manichees are de- & ERM. 


ſcended, or the profeflors of the old Perſian 
idolatry? The followers of the Moſaic 
law, are every where known to be of the 
ſtock of Abraham. They are diſtinguiſh- 
ed in all places, as being Jews by deſcent, 
as well as by Religion. 

3. Suppoſing, what I think cannot be 
ſhewn, that the hiſtory of the world fur- 
niſnes an inſtance or two of a people cir- 
cumftanced in all reſpects, as the Jews are; 
theſe extraordinary cafes would not much 
abate the wonder, we are now contemplat- 
ing. For how happened it, that a pro- 
phecy delivered above three thouſand years 
ago concerning the fate of a particular peo- 
ple, ſhould be ſo exactly verified, as it has 
hitherto been, when that fate is ſo far 
from being a common one, that it has 
only taken place, in one or two inſtances 
beſides, within the compaſs of ſo many 
ages? And ſtill more, how ſhould it enter 
into thg head of Moſes to deliver this pro- 


phecy, 
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phecy, when, at the time of his delivering 
it, he had abſolutely no inſtance before 
his eyes of ſuch fate, in the caſe of any 
people ! 

Theſe things, then, deſerve to be well 
and ſeriouſly conſidered. 

Laſtly, We believe, on the faith of 
the ſacred - oracles, that the Jews ſhall 
never be defiroyed utterly, but ſhall exiſt a 
diſtinct people, as they have hitherto done, 
till the times of the Gentiles are fulfilled. 


But here, you will ſay, the prophets in- 


dulged a natural, prejudice in favour of 
their own nation; it being the way of all 
people to delight in ſuch dreams of ex- 
Nence and perpetuity.. It may be fo: But 
ſee, whether this dream hath ever yet been 
ſo far realized, in the caſe of any other 
people. The Romans, for inſtance, were 
as partial to themſelves, and doted as much 


on the idea of their perpetuity, as the Jews. 


But what now 1s become of their eternal 


empire ? Conſider, therefore, the ſingular 


fate of the Jews through ſo many ages, and 
lee 


1. 
ginn 
natio; 
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ſee whether it be not credible from what SERM. 
is paſt, that the prophet was moved by 
ſomething more than a ſpirit of national 

vanity, when he ſaid, Fear thou not, O 

Jacob my ſervant, ſaith the Lord, for I am 

with thee ; for I will make a full end of 

all the nations whither I have driven thee, 

BUT I WILL NOT MAKE A FULL END OF 

THEE *, 


* w a * a — o 
3 — 3 » - — 25 
* ;p 
— * 


To theſe prophecies concerning Feruſa- 


a, I" 2 


III. A third, concerning THE CALL 
ANY CONVERSION OF THE GENTILES TO 
CHRISTIANITY. | 

This prophecy is very remarkable, 
whether we conſider the matter of it— 
the perſons, by whom it was delivered—or, 
the manner, in which it hath been fulfilled. j 

1. As it had been declared from the be- 
ginning, that in the promiſed ſeed, all the 
nations of the earth ſhould be bleſſed, 1o.the 
Goſpel, or, the good tidings of that bleſſ- 


A — - : . - . 
— ——— — x — — 


n 


Jer. xlvi. 28, 
ing, 
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SERM. ing, was, in due time, to be communi- 


cated to all nations, Further ſtill, this 
Goſpel was not only to be publiſhed to all 
nations, but to be acknowledged and re- 
ceived by them. There are numberleſs 


prophecies to this purpoſe in the books of 


the Old Teſtament : prophecies, which ſay 
exprefily—that God would give unto the 


Meſſiah the heathen for his inheritance, and 


the uttermoſt parts of the earth for his pof- 
ſefſion *—that from. the rifing of the ſun even 
unto the going down of the ſame, his name 


ſhould be great among the Gentiles*—l[t is a 


light thing, ſays the prophet Iſaiah, ad- 


dreſſing himſelf, in the perſon of the 
Almighty, to the Meſhah, that thou ſhould- 
et be my ſervant to raiſe up the tribes of Fa- 


cob, and to reſtore the preſerved of Iſrael; I 


will alſo give thee for a light to the Gentiles, 


that thou mayeſt be my ſalvation to the end of 


the earth*, And Jeſus himſelf, when 


8 Pſ. ii. 8, 
b Mal. i. 2. 
II. xlix. 6. 


lie 
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he commiſſioned his Apoſtles to publiſh. 8 Au. 


his doctrine, did it in theſe words - Go 
YE INTO ALL THE WORLD, AND PREACH 
THE GOSPEL TO EVERY CREATURE . 

It is unqueſtionable, therefore, from 
theſe and other paſlages*, that not the 
Jews only, but all nations were to be in- 
ſtructed in the Chriſtian faith; that the 
Goſpel was to be an univerſal religion ; 
and that, thus, the Meſſiah was to be, in 
every ſenſe, the Saviour of mankind. 
There is no doubt, I ſay, but that ſuch 
is the language of the prophets ; and that 


they clearly ſuppoſe the diſpenſation of the 


Goſpel to have theſe views, and to termi- 
nate in this event. 

But now, let any man conſider with 
himſelf, what it 1s to proſelyte the whole 
race of mankind to one faith, and to one 
religion. Let him revolve in his mind this 


* Mark xvi. 15. 


* The reader may ſee many of them collected, and 


the general argument from them well inforced, by Mr, 
Bullock, in his VinpicaTION, Part II. 


great, 
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SERM. great, this magnificent idea, Let him, 


next, turn his thoughts on what hiſtory 
and experience may ſuggeſt to him on the 


ſubject. And then let him tell us, whe- 


ther there be not ſomething extraordinary 
in this project; whether, indeed, there be 
any other example of this ſort in the annals 
of mankind. 

In the old world, the inſtitutors of pa- 


gan religion looked no further, than to ſingle 


communities: each deſtined his ceremo« 
nies for his own people only ; and never 


preſumed ſo far on the truth or importance 


of his religious ſcheme, as to ſet it up for 
a ſtandard of belief or worſhip to the other 
nations of the earth. Even the Fewwifh 
ritual was fo conſtituted as to reſpect the 
the Jews only, and was even practicable 
no where but in the land of Judza. 

But this idea of univerſality was equally 
ſtrange to the Doctors, as to the Legiſla- 
tors, of the antient world. Sects of philo- 
ſophy, there were many; eſpouſed with 


zeal, and propagated with induſtry ; and 
ſome 


e 
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ſome of them, of no ſmall extent. Yet SERM. 


the moſt ſanguine, or the moſt ſucceſsful 
of theſe ſpeculatiſts never - conceived ſo 
much as the idea of bringing all nations 
into their ſyſtem. They preſumed, indeed, 
that truth, or probability at leaſt, was on 
the fide of their favourite opinions; but 
they beheld a negle& of them in others, 
with a ſort of indifference ; and, content- 
ing themſelves with their own - ſuperior 
{kill or felicity, left it to the reſt of the 
world to philoſophize in their own way, 
and on their own principles. They ſeem 
not to have thought it. either neceſſary or 
poſſible, that their own ſentiments ſhould 
become the ſtanding, univerſal perſuaſion 
of mankind. f 

Ambition, I know, hath been ſometimes 
enterprizing enough to think of ſubduing 
the whole world. But this was the ambi- 
tion of power, not of religion, or philoſo- 
phy : it was an ambition to ſubdue the 
bodies, not the minds of men. Thus 44 


was a project, too big for a Cæſar or an 


Alex- 
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Alexander, much more, for a Numa or 
an Ariſtotle, to entertain. And I think 
it certain, that, except in the ſcheme of 
Chriſtianity, or ſuch other ſchemes of 
revelation, as have been copied from it f, 
we ſhall no where find the idea of uni- 
verſality to have, taken place in any reli- 
gious or philoſophical ſect whatſoever s. 

If then this idea was familiar to the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian prophets, you will, 
at leaſt, conclude that this circumſtance is 
remarkable enough to engage your atten- 
tion; and you will naturally aſk, how it 


f As in the caſe of Mahometaniſin, for inſtance. 
What the philoſopher Celſus thought of ſuch a 
project, we learn from a curious paſſage in Origen. It 
being uſual with the Chriſtians of that time, as of every 
other, to pray for the converſion of the whole world to the 
Chri/tian faith, the philoſopher laughs at the extrava- 
gance of this petition. He obſerves upon it, or: 6 7870 
61044105 oidev Ad The words are not eaſily tranſlated, 
But the meaning of them is, That he regarded an uni- 
verſal agreement in one mode of religious belief, as 2 
perfect chimera: and the turn of the words is ſo con- 
trived, as to expreſs the utmoſt contempt of thoſe, who, 
in their ſupreme ignorance of mankind, could entertain 
ſo ſenſeleſs an idea. Contr, Celſum, l. viii. ſub fins 
| adopt 
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came to paſs that thoſe prophets ſhould 8 ER M. 


adopt ſo ſtrange a fancy, which appears 
not to have entered into the views or con- 
ceptions of other men, 

When you are in this train of inquiry, 
it will ſurprize you ſtill more to find, 

2. By what perſons, theſe prophecies, ſo 
remarkable for the matter of them, were 
announced. 

The publiſhers of this extraordinary 
doctrine were, in one word, Jews: that 
is, men of the moſt narrow and contracted 
minds; men, brought up in the higheſt 
conceit of themſelves, and in the utmoſt 
ſcorn and contempt of the Gentiles ; men, 
accuſtomed to think themſelves the only 
favourites of heaven, and to regard the reſt 
of the world, as outcaſts of its providence; 
men, in ſhort, induced, partly, by the 
genius of their religion, ill underſtood, and 
partly, by their carnal temper, long indulg- 
ed, to believe with aſſurance the perpetuity, 
the eternity of their divine law; and to 
deem it impoſſible that God ſhould reign 


0 any 
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ſhould impart his bleſſings to any, that 


lived out of the Jewiſh pale. 


Was it, now, to be expected of ſuch 
men, as thefe, that they ſhould enlarge 
their ideas fo far as to form the project of 
a new and univerſal religion ; a religion, 
not imprinted outwardly on the fleſh, but 


wvritten in the heart; a religion, that was 


to ſuperſede and evacuate the law of Moſes, 
to which they were ſo immoderately ad- 
dicted, and to enlighten and bleſs and 
ſave the heathen, whom they ſo perfeatl 
deſpiſed and abhorred ? 

You will ſuſpect, perhaps, that the 


meaning of theſe prophecies was no more, 


than that the Jewiſh Law ſhould finally 
prevail over all other Laws, and be the 
ſole predominant religion of the whole 


earth: a prejudice, very likely, it may be 


ſaid, to poſſeſs the minds of ſuch a people 
as the Jews; and ſuitable enough to that 
zeal, which prompted them 1% compaſs ſea 

ws ad 
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to make one proſelyte®. 

But the contrary 1s apparent from the 
Aructure of the Jewiſh Law, which, as I 
ſaid, was ſo contrived, that it could not 
be obſerved out of Judæa - from the /enour 
of that Law, addreſſed only to the houſe 
of Iſrael, and not obligatory to any other 
people—from expreſs declarations of the 
prophets themſelves; who call the diſ- 
penſation of the Meſſiah, a new Covenant, 


a covenant written in the heart, in oppoſi- 


tion to the law of circumciſion i ; who ſay, 
that the Lord will create new heavens and 


a new earth, that is, in the prophetic 
language, will inſtitute a new diſpenſation 
of religion, difterent from that, which he 


» Matth. xxiii. 15. 

i Behold, the days come, faith the Lord, that I will 
make a new covenant with the houſe of Iſrael, and wi.h 
the houſe of Judah, not according to the covenant that 
J made with their fathers—but this ſhall be my cove- 
nant that I will make with the houſe of Iſrael, after 
thoſe days, ſaith the Lord, I will put my Law in their 
inward parts, and write it in their bearts, &c. Jer. xxxi. 
31—33, See alſo Jer, iii. 16. 
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wr” > M. had given to the Jews, and ſubverſive of 


it*; who, laſtly, ſpeak of this diſpenſa- 5 
tion, as of one, that ſhould be eſtabliſhed 7 
under a new name, and ſhould be embraced 4 
a . | edi 
by the Gentiles, as ſuch, that is, by men, hi 
: : we” 18 
converted immediately to this new religion 
: ne . cor 
from their ſtate of Gentiliſm, without 
; TE 
paſſing through the ſtrait gate of the 1 
: | ] 
Jewith Law! a 
Judge then, whether the prophets did 
not mean more than a proſelytiſin to their N 
own religion, when they predicted, and 5 | 
in ſuch terms, the future converſion of * 
5 f | een 
the Gentiles; and whether ſuch 1deas, as 1 
theſe, could ever have entered into the * 
; ; | 18 
hearts of Jews, if ſomething, beſides and 
"py; . con 
above the natural ſuggeſtion of their own Ni 
minds, had not inſpired their prophecies. . 
e | 5 take 
* For behold, J create new heavens and a new earth: mif1 
and the former ſhall not be remembered nor come into mind. ſpee 
If. Ixv. 17. | 77x 
The Gentiles ſhall ſee thy righteouſneſs, and all that 
Kings, thy glory: And thou ſhallt be called by a new witt 
name, which the mouth of the Lord ſhall name. viol 
If. Ix11. 2, — EY | 
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Add to all this, if you pleaſe, that Jeſus 8 ER M. 
was himſelf a Jew, and (to regard him as * 


a man only) in the loweſt claſs of the Jews, 
that is, of the moſt confined and bigoted 
education; and yet was not reſtrained by 
his prejudices from giving that ſublime 
command to his followers — Go AND 
TEACH ALL NATIONS. 

But enough on the doctrine itſelf, and on 
the character of its teachers. It remains only 

3. To add one word, on the manner, in 
which this prophecy, concerning the conver- 
ſion of the Gentile world, appears to have 
been completed. 

There are eſpecially Two prophecies on. 
this ſubject, which merit our attentive 
conſideration. ONE of them aſſerts, that 
the converſion of the Gentile world ſhall 
take its riſe from ſmall and very unpro- 
miſing beginnings, and yet ſhall prevail 
{peedily and to a vaſt extent; the oTHER, 
that it ſhall prevail by pacific means only, 
without the intervention of any force or 
violence whatſoever. hed . 
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r. The FoRMER of theſe prophecies is 
expreſſed thus—A little one fhall become a 
thouſand, and a ſmall one a flrong nation: I 
the Lord will haſten it in his time w. In 
alluſion to this prophecy, concerning the 
riſe and progreſs of Chriſtianity, is that 
parable of our Lord applied to the king- 
dom of heaven he kingdom of heaven, ſays, 
he, 7s like to 4 grain of muſtard-ſeed, which 
a man took and fred in his field: which in- 
deed is the leaft of all ſeeds : but when it is 
groun, it is the greateſt among herbs, and 
becometh a tree: ſo that the birds of the air 
come and lodge in the branches thereof ®. And, 
with regard to the celerity, with which this 
tree ſhould grow up, we have a prophecy 
from Chriſt himſelf, and that wonderfully 
fulfilled that hrs Goſpel ſhould be preached 
to all the world for a teſtimony to all nations, 
before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, or 
within forty years from the date of the 
prophecy. 


XL 
Matth. x4i. 31, 32. 


Now 
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Now, conſider the ſtate of the Goſpel, 
at our Lord's aſcenſion. It was left in the 
hands of a few, mean, unlearned, diſpirited 
perſons: without any eountenance from 
authority; and with every difficulty, every 
terror, oppoſed to them, and placed diſtinctly 
within their view. Math. xxiv. g; Yet theſe 
men were commiſſioned to ſpread this Goſs 
pel through the world, and had an expreſs 
promiſe, that they ſhould ſucceed in their 
attempt. Againſt all appearance, the ſucceſs 
followed. In leſs than half a century, he 
ſound of the Gofpel went out into all lands; 
and, within three centuries from the death 
of Chriſt, Chriſtianity aſcended the impe- 
rial throne; and had the utmoſt parts of the 
earth for its poſſeſſion. 

To encreaſe the wonder, this amazing 
revolution was brought about, by pacific 
methods only ; as was, likewiſe, foretold 

2. In the LATTER of the 72vo prophecies, 
to which J before alluded. 

Jeſus himſelf quotes this prophecy from 
Iſaiah in the following words—Behold, my 

04 ſervant, 
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8 a , 2 
E * ſervant, whom 1 have choſen, my beloved, in 


whom my ſoul is well pleaſed: I will put 
my ſpirit upon him, and he ſhall ſhew judg- 
ment, 1, e. declare a new Law, to the Gen- 
tiles. He fhall not flrive, nor cry, neither 


ſhall any man hear his voice in the ſtreets; a 


bruiſed reed ſhall he not break, and ſmoaking 


flax ſhall he not quench, i. e. (as all interpre- 


ters explain theſe proverbial expreſſions) he 
ſhall not employ the leaſt degree of force 
or violence in the propagation of this law, 
till he fend forth judgment unto victory, till 
it finally prevail againſt all oppoſition ; 


And in his name fhall the Gentiles truſt. 


Matth. xii. 18—21, 

Let any man read the hiſtory of Chriſti- 
anity, from its firſt publication in Judæa, 
to the converſion of Conſtantine, and then 
{ee whether this prophecy hath not been 
exactly and 4lluſtriouſly completed. The 
tollowers of Jeſus were numerous enough, 
long before the empire became Chriſtian, 
to have attempted the way of force, had 

it 
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it been permitted to them®*: and the in- 9 M. 


ſults, the oppreſſions, the perſecutions, 
which they ſuffered from their Pagan ene- 
mies, were enough to provoke the moſt 
paſſive tempers to ſome acts of hoſtility 
and reſiſtance ?. But every one knows, that 
they had recourſe to no arms, but thoſe of 


Si enim et hoſtes exertos, non tantùm vindices oc- 
cultos, agere vellemus, deeſſet nobis vis numerorum et co- 
piarum? Tertull. Apologet. c. 37. 

Could it be foreſeen, that nothing of this ſort would 
happen? When the Reformation was ſet on foot in Ger- 
many, Luther and his adherents reſolved to carry it on 
in the ſpirit of the Goſpel, that is, by pacific meaſures. 
But how ſoon did paſſion and policy ſtrike in, to drive 
them from this purpoſe ? The Catholics were intole- 
rant: the Reformed grew powerful: and then, what 
was too naturally to be expected, followed. 

If it be ſaid, that the Goſpel hath not been always 
propagated, without force; I reply, 1. that it was in- 
conteſtably ſo propagated, till the converſion of the 
Roman empire; in which event, alone, the prophecies 
appear to have had a reaſonable completion. 2. that 
the force employed, has generally been the force of one 
Chriſtian ſet, directed againſt ſome other, (in which 
ſcandalous contentions the prophecies have no concern) 
not in the propagation of Chriſtianity itſelf in unbe- 
lieving countries. 3. That the way of force, when at 
any time it hath been uſed againſt unbelievers, appears 

the 
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the ſpirit: they took no advantage of diſ- 
tracted times, to raiſe commotions in be- 
half of the new religion, or to ſuppreſs the 
old one: a bruiſed reed did they not break, 
and ſmoaking flax did they not quench : yet 
with meekneſs, and patience, and ſuffer- 
ing; by piety, by reaſon, by the ſecret 
influence of a divine bleſſing attending on 
theſe feeble efforts, the doctrine of the croſs 
inſenſibly gained ground, ſpread itſelf far 
and wide, and in the end became vickori- 
ous over all the rage and power and ſophiſ- 
try of an unbelieving world 4, 


not to have proſpered, or to have been followed by any 
conſiderable effects; of which the cruſades againſt the 
Mahometans are a ſtriking inſtance; and 4. laſtly, that 
we expect the final univerſal prevalence of the Chriſtian 
faith from the ſame ſpiritual arms only, which were firſt 
employed with ſuch ſucceſs in the propagation of it. 
An eminent writer, with the view, indeed, of diſ- 
gracing the Reformation, hath ſet this matter in avery 
juſt light: © Que nos freres, ſays he, ouvrent donc 
les yeux; qu'ils les jettent ſur Vancienne Egliſe, qui 
durant tant de fiecles d'une perſecution ft cruelle ne 
veſt jamais Echapee, ni un ſeul moment, ni dans un 
ſeul homme, & qu'on a viis auſſi foimiſe ſous Diocle- 


That 
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That this vi#ory hath not been, hither- 8E R M. 
to, ſo complete, as to anſwer the promiſe 


tien, et meme ſous Julien Vapoſtat, lorſqu'elle rem- 
pliſſoit deja toute la terre, que ſous Neron & ſous 
Domitien, lorſqu'elle ne faiſoit que de naitre: c'EST- 
LAQU'ON VOIT VERITABLEMENT LE DOIGT DE DIEu.“ 
Hit. des Variations, l. x. c. 63. 

The finger God, as the learned writer ſays, was indeed 
conſpicuous in this conduct of the primitive Chriſtians, 
becauſe it fulfilled the prophecies (ſo unlikely to be 
fulfilled) concerning the manner in which Chriſtianity 
was to obtain an eſtabliſhment in the world, If the 
conduct of the reformed had not this merit, it was 
becauſe the prophecies did not extend to the reforma- 
tion of Chriſtian religion, but to the introduction and 
firſt ſettlement of it. The agents, in this laſt work of 
providence, were therefore left to the natural influence 
of their paſſions, and they acted too frequently as thoſe 
paſſions impelled them, 

For the reſt, how far the general precepts of the 
Goſpel require a paſſive ſubmiſſion and non-reſiſtance 
to outrageous intolerance, whether abſolutely, and in 
all caſes, is a point of nice diſcuſſion; in which I take 
no part, at preſent, becauſe I am not now making the 
apology of the reformed, but ſhewing the completion of 
the prophecies concerning the propagators of Chriſti- 
anity : and the wonder to ſee them ſo punctually com- 
pleted, is not leſſened, but increaſed by ſuppoſing, that 
the precepts of the Goſpel leave mankind to the free uſe 
of their natural rights, in the caſe of extreme violence 
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SERM. of an abſolute univerſality, we readily ac- 


knowledge; but are in no pain for the 
event"; as the ſame oracles, which have 


thus far been verified, ſuppoſe the preſent 
condition of things; and, what is more, 
allure us of a time to come, when the 
fulneſs of the Gentiles ſhall come in. 

One word more, and I have done. If 
it be now thought, that theſe TH R ERH pro- 
phecies—concernng the deſtruction of Feru- 
ſalem—the diſperſion of the Fews—and the 
call of the Gentiles have been clearly ac- 
compliſhed; and yet were of that nature, 
that no human foreſight could deliver 
them, nor any probable conjuncture of 
human affairs account for the accompliſh- 
ment of them, you will conclude that 


they were truly divine, and that we do 


not abuſe your credulity in alledging ſuch 
prophecies, in proof of our holy religion. 


r The viſion is yet for an appointed time, but at the end 
it ſhall ſpeak, and not lye: though it tarry, wait for it, 


becauſe it ſhall * _ it will not cen Habak- 
kuk, TH 3» 3 8 3 
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; You will ſee and acknowledge that there 8 ER M. 
4 are prophecies, recorded in ſcripture, con- — 

8 cerning the Chriſtian Church; and that theſe 

G prophecies, in particular, concerning it, 

, have been remarkably fulfilled. Ye will, 

: therefore, the leſs wonder to find, that 

. there are ſtill other prophecies, relative to 


the kingdom of Chriſt, as adminiſtered in 
this world; and will, of courſe, be diſ- 
poſed to conſider, with leſs prevention, 
what may further be ſaid in ſupport of 
them. 
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1 Er. JohN ii. 18. 


—Ye have heared that Antichriſt ſhall 


cone 


SER M. 


VII MONG the more remarkable pro- 


phecies concerning the Chriſtian 
Church, there are ſeveral, which deſcribe 
the riſe, progreſs, and downfal of a certain 


Power, repreſented under various ſymbols 

or images, and diſtinguiſhed by many ap- 

( pellations; but more eſpecially known by 
the name of ANTICHRIST. 

Theſe prophecies come now, in the 

order of this Lecture, to be conſidered. 

The 


i 
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The ſubje& is, in a high degree, curious SERM. 


and important; but of no eaſy diſcuſſion: 
not ſo much on the account of any pecu- 
liar difficulty in the prophecies themſelves, 
as from the prejudice of party in exßplaining 
them, and ftill more, from the general 
prejudice that lies againſt every attempt to 


explain them, 


To make my way through all theſe ob. 
ſtructions, I ſhall begin with laying before 
you a clear and diſtinct ſtate of the queſ- 
tion itſelf, which is chiefly agitated by in- 
quirers into theſe prophecies, 

It is admitted, that many predictions in 
the Old and New Teſtament, particularly 
in the book of Damiel, in St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
and in the Revelations of St. John, clearly 
point out a very extraordinary power, which 
was to manifeſt itſelf in the latter times, 
that 1s, in the times ſubſequent to the in- 
troduction of Chriſtianity. The charac- 


ters, by which this power (acknowledged 


by all under the name of Antichriſt) is 
chiefly 
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VII. 


Prophecies concerning ANTICHRIST. 


chiefly diſtinguiſhed, are thoſe of Tyranny *, 
[dolatry, and Intolerance. And, to abridge 
our trouble in ſearching after this 7hree- 
headed monſter, we are directed by the 
prophets to look for him within the bound- 
aries of what was properly called, the 
Roman Empire, and even in the city of 
Rome itſelf, 
Thus far there is no diſpute. The only 
queſtion is, To what Roman power, ex- 
hibiting thoſe characters, the prophecies 
are to be applied. And even this queſtion 
is reduced within narrow limits, For 
Two Powers only have ſubſiſted in Rome, 
from the Chriſtian zra to the preſent times 


(within which period we are, again, allow- 


ed to expect the reign of Antichriſt) ; the 


* By the word Tyranny, here and elſewhere in theſe 
Ciſcourſes, as applied to the Pope, I would be under- 
food to mean, that ſuper-eminent dominion, which he 
exerciſed, or claimed a right of exerciſing, over the 


Princes and ſtates of his communion, in all affairs hoth 


temporal and ſpiritual.—I uſe the word (ſomewhat 
improperly, perhaps) for the ſake of brevity, as I know 
of no other ſingle term, that ſo well expreſſes my mean- 
ing. 


Roman 
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Roman Emperor, in the firſt place; and, $ E RM. 


afterwards, the Roman Pontifs. So that, 
on the whole, the ſingle point in debate is 
merely this, Whether Imperial, or Papal 
Rome, be that Antichriſtian Power, which 
the prophets foretold. The church of 
Rome holds, for obvious reaſons, that the 
Imperial power is the object of the prophe- 
cies: the Proteſtants have, on the contra- 
ry, their reaſons for maintaining, that Papal 
Rome 1s that power, which the prophe- 
cies had in view, and in which alone they 
are truly and properly verified. 

This, then, is the meaning of that fa- 
mous inquiry concerning Antichriſt : and 
I muſt defire you to keep your attention 
ſteadily fixed on the queſtion, as here ſtat- 
ed; while I endeavour to furniſh you with 
the proper means of deciding upon it. 

The obvious method of doing this, would 
be, To lay before you, directly, the pro- 
phecies themſelves, and to examine them 
by the light of ſober criticiſm, and au- 


thentic hiſtory, But, becauſe it is no new 
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or difficult thing to miſrepreſent ſacts, and 


—— to miſinterpret ſcripture, to pervert, in ſhort, 


theſe two inſtruments of truth to any ends, 
which prejudice hath in view ; and becauſe 
I know how natural it is for you to ſuſpe& 
ſuch management in the preſent caſe, where 
the zeal of party is ſuppoſed, on either fide, 
to exclude, or over-power, the love of 
truth; for theſe reaſons, it may be conve- 
nient to take a larger compaſs, and, by a 
previous hiſtorical deduction of this con- 
troverſy, to let you ſee in what light it has 


been regarded, through the ſeveral ages of 
the Chriſtian Church. 


J. TRE FIRST ACCOUNT, we meet with 
in ſcripture, of the power in queſtion, I 
mean, under his proper name of Antichriſt, 
is in the firſt epiſtle of St. John, from 
which the text is taken. The whole paſ- 
ſage runs thus—Lz#le children, it is the laſt 


time: And, as ye have heared that Antichriſt 


ſhall come, even now there are many Anti- 


chriſts ; 


ti 
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chrifts ; whereby we know that it is the laſt SER 


time. 

To underſtand theſe words, we muſt 
call to mind what hath been already, more 
than once, obſerved concerning the ſcrip- 
tural diviſion of time into two great por- 
tions, The FORMER, and LATTER times, 
By the former, 1s meant the times preced- 
ing the Chriſtian æra; by the latter, the 
times ſubſequent to it. Correſpondent to 
this partition of time, is the double advent 
of Chriſt, of which ] before gave a diſtinct 
idea. His firft advent was, when he came 
in the fleſh at Jeruſalem : his ſecond ad- 
vent is to be underſtood of his coming in 
his kingdom, through all the ages of the 
Chriſttan Church. 

But though the /atter times, in the ge- 
neral ſenſe of ſcripture, be thus compre- 
henfive, they are further ſubdivided into 
other conſtituent portions, in which ſome 
particular ſtate of Chriſt's kingdom 1s ad- 
miniſtered, and within which it 1s com- 
pleted. In reference to this ſubordinate 
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8 2 diviſion of time in the Chriſtian diſpenſa- 
— . tion, the coming of Chriſt is, alſo, pro- 
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portionably multiplied. He comes in each 
diviſion; that is, as oft as he thinks fit to 
interpoſe by any ſignal act of his power and 
providence. The whole period, in which 
any diſtinct ſtate of his kingdom is carry- 
ing on, is likewiſe called he latter time; 
and the concluding part of that period is 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of the /aft hour : 
as if the whole of each period were conſi- 
dered as one day; and the cloſe of each 
period, as the end, or laſt hour, of that day. 
Thus, the time that elapſed from Chriſt's 
aſcenſion to the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
being one of the ſubdiviſions, before men- 
tioned, is called the /atter times; and the 
eve of its deſtruction, is called the /aft hour. 
He was coming through the whole time: 
he came in the end of it, And the like uſe 
of theſe terms is to be made, in other in- 
itances. We are to apply them in the ſame 
manner to the regn of Antichriſt—to the 
Milleuniuin to the day of judgment. Each 
of 
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of theſe ſtates, into which the /azter times, SE _ M. 


or the times of Chriſtianity, are divided, 
is likewiſe ſpoken of under the idea of the 
latter times ; and the ſeaſon, in which each 
is drawing to an end, 1s the /aft hour of 
that ſtate b. 

Thus much being premiſed, it is eaſy to 
give a juſt expoſition of the text, Little 
children, it is the laſt time, or hour—that is, 
the deſtruction of Jeruſalem is at hand; as 
indeed it followed very ſoon after the date 
of this Epiſtle. And, as ye have heared 
that Antichriſt ſhall come that, in ſomc fu- 
ture period, called he laſt times, an hoſtile 
power, which we know by the name of 
Antichriſt, ſhall ariſe and prevail in the 
world, even now, we may ſee the com- 
mencement of that power; for, there are 


> What is here ſaid of the ſcriptural diviſion of time, 
with regard to the affairs of the Church, 1s enough for 
my purpoſe, - There is another diviſion of time, in the 
prophetic ſcriptures, with regard to the k:ngdoms of the 
world; concerning which the reader may conſult Bis Hor 


KippeR's Dem. of the Meſfiah, Part iii. ch. ix.; and eſ- 


pecially Mr. ME DE's Ape/taſy of the latter times, ch. xi. 
4 many 
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SE * many Antichriſts; many perſons, now, ap- 


pear in the ſpirit of that future Antichriſt, 
and deſerve his name: whereby, indeed, 
we Enode that it is the laft hour : tor Chriſt 
himſelf had made the appearance of falſe 
Chriſts and falſe prophets, that 1s, of Antj- 
chriſts, to be one of the ſigns by which 
that hour ſhould be diſtinguiſhed e. 

The meaning of the whole paſſage, then, 
is clearly this: & That the appearance of 


falſe Chrifts and falſe Prophets (of which 


there were many, according to our Lord's 
prediction, in St. John's time) indicated 
the arrival of that hour, that was to be fa- 
tal to the Jewiſh ſtate: and that they 
were, at the ſame time, the types and 
forerunners of a ſtill more dreadful power, 
which ſhould be fully revealed in the latter 
times, in a future period, when that cala- 
mity was paſt,** For the truth of the 
aſſertion, That ſuch a power ſhould ariſe in 
the Chriſtian church, he appeals to a tra- 
dition, then current among the diſciples ; 

* Matth, xxiv. 24. Mark xili, 21, 


and 


a 
fa 
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and his hated name of Antichriſt is here 8 a R M. 


applied, by way of anticipation, to the 
falſe prophets of that time; as poſſeſſing 
much of his character, and acting with his 
ſpirit. 

Hence we ſee the meaning of the word, 
Antichriſt; which ſtands for a perſon or 
power, actuated with a ſpirit oppoſite to 
that of Chriſt. And ſo indeed the Apoſtle 
explains himſelf, in another place of this 
very Epiſtle, For, ſpeaking of certain 
falſe teachers, who preached up a doctrine, 
contrary to that of the Goſpel, he adds— 
„ This is that Hirit of Antichriſt, whereof 
ye have heard that it ſhould come, and 
« even now already is it in the world “.“ 
And I lay the greater ſtreſs on this obſer- 
vation, becauſe the etymology of the word, 
Antichriſt, makes it capable of two different 
meanings. For it may either ſignify one, 
who aſſumes the place and office of Chriſt, or 
one, who maintains a direct enmity and oppo» 

* i Ep. John, iv. 3. 
P 4 fitian 
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VII. 
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in which the Apoſtle uſeth this term; 
although it be true that, in the former 
ſenſe, it very well ſuits the Biſhop of Rome, 
who calls himſelf the Vicar of Chriſt, as 
well as the ſucceflor of St. Peter: Nor can 
there be any difficulty in fixing the charge 
of Antichriſtianiſm, in the ſenſe of an en- 
mity and oppoſition to Chr:/?, on the Roman 
Pontif (though I know how abſurd the at- 
tempt ſcems to the writers on that ſide;) 
for, to merit this charge, it is not neceſſa- 
ry that he ſhould formally reject Chriſt, 
which undoubtedly he does not, but that 
he ſhould act in defiance to the true genius 
and character of Chriſt's religion: a charge, 
which may be evidently made good againſt 
him. 

In ſhort, as the word, Chriſt, is fre- 
quently uſed in the Apoſtolic writings for 
the doctrine of Chriſt; in which ſenſe we 
are ſaid to put on Chrift, to grow in Chriſt, 


* *Ailixpigog— qiſi, in the ſenſe either of pro, or 
contra. . 
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to learn Chriſt, and in other inſtances: So $ERM. 


Aulichriſt, in the abſtract, may be taken 
for a doctrine ſubverſive of the Chriſtian; 
and when applied to a particular man, or 
body of men, it denotes one, who ſets 


himſelf againſt the Hpirit of that doctrine f. 


f Grotius ſays, * Sicut Anticeſarem dicimus qui 
contra Cæſarem ſe Cæſarem vult dici atque Cæſar haberi, 


fic Antichriſtus eſt qui ſe vero Chriſto opponit eo modo ut 


ipſe Chriſtus haberi velit.” Op. t. w. p. 490.— The 
learned commentator did not reflect, that words are not 
always uſed according to the ſtrict import of their ety- 
mologies. Falſe Chriſis, we will ſay, are, in the ſtrict 
ſenſe of the word, Antichri/ts. But the queſtion is, in 
what ſenſe this word is uſed of the perſon called, by way 
of eminence, THE AN TI CHRIST. This muſt be col- 
lected from the attributes given to him in the prophe- 
cies themſelves, not from the rigorous etymology of 
the term, The caſe was plainly this. St. John is 
ſpeaking of the falſe Chri//s, who had appeared in his 
time; and, to diſgrace them the more effectually in the 
minds of thoſe to whom he writes, he brands them 
with the name of Antichrifts : not ſo much reſpecting 
the exact ſenſe of the word, as the ideas of averſion, 
which, he knew, it would excite, For the tradition 
of the church concerning Antichriſt, had made this ap- 
pellation, of all others, the moſt opprobrious, and 
hateful,—Beſides, it is not ſo clear, as Grotius ſup- 
poſes, that the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, Antichriſtus, 
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In this laſt ſenſe, the word Antichrift 
is clearly employed by St. John: and 
from his example, the word grew into 
general uſe in the Chriſtian church ; and 
4s ſo to be underſtood, whenever mention 
is made of Antichriſt by the primi- 
tive fathers, or any other eccleſiaſtical 
writers. 


II. 1 am now to ſhew in what manner 
the prophecies concerning Antichriſt, or a 
perſon or power, ſo called, and, though 
variouſly deſcribed, always conſidered under 
the idea of an adverſary to the true doctrine 
of Chriſt, have been conſtrued and applied 
by many eminent members of the Chriſ- 
tian Church, in all ages. 


muſt be is, qui fe vero Chriſio opponit es modo ut ipſe 
Chriftus haberi velit. Cæſar, who generally expreſſed 
himſelf with exact propriety, thought fit, on a certain 
occaſion, to aſſume the name and character of, AnTI- 
cAro. Was it Cæſar's purpoſe to ſay, or was it his 
ambition to pretend, “ that he oppoſed himſelf to the true 
Cato, ko Mopo wut iþſe CATO haberi vellet 2”? 


I, When 
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I. When the canon of ſcripture was 8 12 
formed, and now in the hands of the faith= ——— 


ful, the prophecies concerning Antichriſt 
were too remarkable not to take their early 
attention. They accordingly cite theſe 
prophecies in their apologies and commen- 
taries, or refer to them, very frequently. 
But one thing is ſingular. Though Anti- 
chriſt be every where ſpoken of in the pro- 
phecies as a perſecuting power, and though 
the Chriſtian church then was, and ſo con- 
tinued to be for near three centuries, in a 
ſtate of perſecution under the Roman em- 
perors, yet this opprobrious name was not 
uſually given to their perſecutors. I do 
not ſay, that none of the early Chriſtian 
writers ever applied that character to the 
Emperors. Some few of them, in a fit of 
zeal and reſentment, did. But the moſt, 


Euſebius mentions, Judas, H. E. J. vi. c. 2; and 
Diowys1vs, E. H. J. vii. c. 10. Others, ſeemed to ex- 
pect that Antichriſt would appear as the Meſſiah of the 
Jews; but in the perſon of a Roman Emperor; as 
will be explained preſently. See the next note. 


and 
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of another opinion. 

It may be thought, that they forbore 
this application of ſo odious a term, out of 
reſpect to the government under which 
they lived, and from prudential conſidera- 
tions. Theſe motives had, without doubt, 
their weight with them, and made them 
more cautious, than they would otherwiſe 
have been, in interpreting the prophecies, 
But, if they had been at liberty to ſpeak 
out, and declare their full ſenſe, on the 
ſubject, it is certain they would not, and 
could not, conſiſtently with their avowed 
principles, apply the prophecies concerning 
Antichriſt to the Roman Emperors. For 


they had learned from tradition, and from 


the letter of the prophecies, that Anti- 
chriſt was to be revealed in ſome diſtant 


age; and they even collected from a re- 
markable paſſage in one of St. Paul's Epiſ- 
tles (which will be confidered hereafter) 
that the removal of the Roman empire was 
Hence, 


they 


to make way for his appearance, 
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they give it as a reaſon for their ardent 8 TIS 


prayers to heaven for the preſervation of the 
empire, that the dreaded power of Anti- 
chriſt could not commence, ſo long as the 
Imperial ſovereignty ſubſiſted. And it is 
obſervable that, of thoſe few writers, who 
were in different ſentiments, the greater 
part conceived the time of his coming to be 
remote; and were even driven to the ſtrange 
neceſſity of ſuppoſing that Nero, the firſt 
perſecuting Emperor, was miraculouſly 
kept alive, or would be raiſed up from the 
dead, in order to be revealed in a future 
age, as the Antichriſt of the prophets, or 
at leaſt as the Precurſor of Antichriſt b. 

In ſhort, the idea, which the early Chriſ- 
tians, in general, formed of Antichriſt, was 
that ofa power, to be revealed in diſtant 
times, after the diffolution of the Roman 
empire; of a power, to ariſe out of the 
ruins of that empire. Not to multiply quo- 
tations, on a point which admits no doubt, 


Jerom, the ableſt of the antient Fathers, 


See many citations to this purpoſe in Dr. Lard- 
ner's Cred. p. ii. vol. v. p. 210, 11, 12. 
and 
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SERM. and the moſt eſteemed, ſhall ſpeak for the 


VII. 


reſt. He ſays expreſſly, that ſuch was the 
idea of all the eccleſiaſtical writers, down to 
his time, as is here repreſented'. 

Now this circumſtance ye will ſurely 
think not a little remarkable, that they, 
who lived under the emperors, and felt the 
whole weight of their tyrannous perſecu- 
tion, ſhould not apply the prophetic notes 
and characters of Antichriſt, to them, if 
indeed the prophecies had been fairly capa- 
ble of ſuch application, This, I ſay, is 
exceedingly remarkable; for men are but 
too apt even to wreft the ſcriptures to a 
ſenſe, which favours their own cauſe, or 
gratifies their paſſions; and to find a com- 
pletion of prophecy in events, which fall 
out in their own days and concern them- 
ſelves (as we ſee from ſo many abſurd 
applications of the Apocalypſe, juſtly 
objected to certain Proteſtant writers); 
though, when ſuch events are paſt, and 
impartially conſidered, no ſuch accom- 


i Jerom, in Dan. vii. Mede, þ 657. 
pliſhment 
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pliſhment of prophecy can be diſcerned in SER NU. 


them. 

When the church. of Rome, therefore; 
now pretends, that Antichriſt is to be 
ſought in Imperial and Pagan Rome, ye 
will naturally aſk how it came to pals, 
that the antient fathers, who had the beſt 
opportunity of ſeeing the conformity of the 
prophecies with the tranſactions of their 
times, and were ſo much intereſted in thoſe 
tranſactions, ſhould yet overlook ſuch con- 
formity, if it had been real, and fairly 
marked out by the prophecies, when in- 
terpreters of theſe days are ſo quick-ſighted? 
And to this queſtion, no juſt and ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer can be given, but that, in the 
opinion of thoſe fathers, the characters of 
Antichriſt were not ſufficiently applicable 
to the Roman emperors; or, if they were, 
that certain expreſs clauſes in the prophe- 
cies themſelves forbade that application of 
them. Either way, their conduct forms 
a ſtrong preſumption, that the Antichriſt 


of 
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SER M. of the prophets was not, and could not be, 


VII. 


the Roman Emperor. 


I know indeed, that, when the empire | 


became Chriſtian, and factions ſprang up 
in the church, the name of Antichriſt, as 
a term of reproach, was not unfrequently 
beſtowed on ſuch of the emperors as had 
made themſelves obnoxious to the orthodox 
party. But this flippancy of language 
proves nothing but the paſſion of the men 
who indulged themſelves in it, unleſs it 
be, that this term of reproach was thought 
better ſuited to an eccleſiaſtic, than a civil 
power: for the Emperor, being now the 
head of the Chriſtian church, his perſecu- 
tions of the faith were deemed the more 
Antichriſtian, as they eſpecially diſgraced 
his religious character. And how natural 
this idea was, I mean the idea of Antichrift, 
as intended by the prophets of a religious, 
not civil power, we may learn from the 
hiſtory of the ſchiſms, which afterwards 


diſtracted the church under the papacy; 


when 
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when the Antipopes very liberally, and 8 ER M. 
conſtantly branded each other with the Jo... 


name of Antichriſt: as if they had found a 
peculiar aptneſs in the prophetic language 
to expreſs eccloſmſtical tyranny and uſurpa- 
tion. | 

But, whatever uſe we may make of theſe 
facts, it is clear, on all hands, that the Ro- 
man Emperor, as ſuch; was thought to 
have no concern in the predictions con- 
cerning Antichrift; at leaſt, that the 
more intelligent Chriſtian writers of the 
three firſt centuries had no idea of his 
having any ſuch concern in them: while, 
yet, they held very unanimouſly, that ſome 
future power was to ariſe in the church, in 
which thoſe predictions would be com- 
pleted, 


II. This, in general, was the ſtate of 
the controverſy concerning Antichriſt, till 


the down-fall of the Weſtern empire; 
when the Biſhop of Rome reared his head, 
and by degrees found means, amidſt the 

Q ruins 
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SER M. ruins of that mighty power, to advance 


himſelf into the ſovereignty of Rome, and, 
at length, of the Chriſtian world; fixing 
his reſidence in the very ſeat and throne of 
the Cæſars. It remains to ſee, in what 
light the reign of Antichriſt was, thence- 
forth, conſidered by many eminent mem- 
bers of that church, which now called it- 
ſelf, and was, in a manner, univerſal. In 
other words, we are to inquire, now that 
the imperial power, which the fathers 
would not acknowledge to be Antichriſtian, 
had deſerted Rome, whether the papal 
power, which took its place on the - ſeven 
hills, did not, in the opinion of ſober men, 
fill up all the meaſures of the prophetic 
characters, and perfectly correſpond to that 
a.,. 

1. So early, as about the cloſe of the ſixth 
century, Gregory the firſt, or, the Great, 
as he 1s uſually called, the moſt revered, 
and in ſome reſpeQs not undeſervedly lo, 
of all the Roman pontifs, in a famous diſ- 


pute with the Biſhop of Conſtantinople, 


who 


collec 
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who had taken to himſelf the title of Oæcu- 
menical, or Univerſal Biſhop, objects to him, 
the arrogance and preſumption of this 
claim, and treats him, on that account, 
as the fore-runner, at leaſt, of Antichriſt. 
His words are remarkable enough to be 
here quoted. I affirm it confidently, ſays He, 
that whoever calls himſelf Univerſal Biſhop, 
or is deſirous to be ſo called, demonſtrates him- 
ſelf, by this pride and elation of heart, to be 
the fore-runner of Antichriſt k. And, again, 
From this preſumption of his [in taking the 
name of Univerſal Biſhop] what elſe can be 
collected, but that the times of Antichriſt are 
now at hand!? 

It is to be obſerved of this Gregory, that 
he diſclaimed, for himſelf, the title of 
Univerſal Biſhop, as well as refuſed it to 


his aſpiring brother of . Conſtantinople. 


How conſiſtently he did this, when at the 


& Quiſquis ſe univerſalem vocat, vel vocari deſide- 
rat, in elatione ſua Antichriſtum præcurrit. GREG. 
M. Op. Ep. xxx. I. 6. Par. 1533. 

| In hac <us ſuperbia, quid aliud niſi propinqua 


jam Antichriſti eſſe tempora defignatur? Ep. xxxiv. I. 4. 


ſame 
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SERM. ſame time, he exerciſed an authority, 


which can only belong to that exalted 
character, it is not my buſineſs to inquire. 
Perhaps, he did not advert to the conſe- 
quence of his own actions: perhaps, like 
an able man, he meant to ſecure the thing, 
without troubling himſelf about the name: 
perhaps, he was jealous of a rival to this 
claim of catholic authority, and would not 
permit the Biſhop of Conſtantinople to 


decorate himſelf with a title, which was 


likely to be favourable to the pretenſions 
of that ſee, and injurious to his own. 
Whatever the reaſons of his conduct were, 
the fact is, as I here repreſent it; and 


clearly ſhews that, in the judgment of 


this renowned Roman Biſhop, Antichriſt 
had not vet been revealed in the perſon of 
the Roman Emperor ; and if ever he were 
ro be revealed, that not a civil, but eccle- 
ſiaſtical character, agreed beſt with the 
prophetic deſcriptions of him *. 


» With all his merits, Gregory the Great, it is to 
be feared, had ſome Antichriſtian marks upon him; 


2. Pope 
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2. Pope Boniface III, had not, it ſeems, 
the ſcruples, whatever they were, of his 
predeceſſor, Gregory. He readily accept- 
ed, or rather importunately begged, this 
proud title of Oecumenical Biſhop, from the 
Emperor, Phocas ; and tranſmitted it to 
all his ſucceflors. And now, it might be 
expected, that the Biſhop of Rome would 
be Antichriſt, in his turn. But, ſuch was 
the fortune of that ſce, or the devotion of 
the faithful to it, that this charge was not 
preſently brought againſt him: as if the 
ſpirit of dominion, which had ſo long poſ- 
ſefled that city, were a thing of courſe, 
and could not miſbecome the Biſhop of 
Rome, though it looked ſo Antichriſtian in 
him of Conſtantinople. 

Other reaſons concurred to ſave the 
honour of the papal chair. It's authority 
grew, every day, more abſolute : and the 


and his adverſary of the Eaſt might have gone ſome 
way towards fixing them upon his Grandeur, if he had 
but obſerved, that Antichriſt, whoever he was, and 
whenſoever to appear in the world, is clearly marked 
out in the prophecies, as having his ſeat in old Rome. 


Q 3 tradition 
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'SERM. tradition of the church (which had hither- 


to been the chief ſupport of the doc- 
trine concerning Antichriſt) gradually ſunk 
under the apprehenſion of that power, to 
which alone it could, with any apparent 
propriety, be applied : while the ignorance 
of the times became ſuch, that, except 
perhaps in the minds of ſome few retainers 
to the ſee of Rome, there was ſcarce light 
enough left i in the Chriſtian world to point 
out the meaning of the prophecies ; if it's 
groſs ſuperſtition would have otherwiſe per- 
mitted the application of them to the ſacred 
perſon of the Pope. 

3- Under the cover of all theſe advant- 


ages, the Man of Sin had a convenient time 


to diſplay himſelf, and to grow up into 
that full ſize and ſtature, in which he could 


no longer be overlooked, or miſtaken, by 


thoſe who had any knowledge of the pro- 
phecies, or, kill in applying them. Ac- 
cordingly we find that at the ſynod of 

Rheims, 
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Rheims, held in the Xth century , Arnul- SERM. 


phus, Biſhop of Orleans, appealed to the 


whole council, whether the Biſhop of 
Rome were not the Antichriſt of the pro- 
phets; ſitting in the temple of God; and 
perfectly correſponding to the marks, which 
St. Paul had given of him. In particular, 
ſpeaking of John the XVth, who then 
governed the church of Rome, he apoſtro- 
phized the aflembly in theſe words — 
« What think ye, reverend Fathers, of this 
man, ſeated on a lofty throne, and ſhining 
in purple and gold? Whom do ye account 
him to be? Surely, if deſtitute of charity, 
and puffed up with the pride of ſcience 
only, He is AxTICHRIST, fitting in the 


temple of God, and ſhewing himſelf that he is 


God. 


a A. 991. | 

o Quid hunc, reverendi patres, in ſublimi folio reſi- 
dentem, veſte purpurea et aurea radiantem ; quid hunc, 
inquam, eſſe cenſetis? Nimirum, ſi charitate deſtitu- 
itur, ſolaque ſcientia inflatur et extollitur, ANTI- 
CHRISTUS eſt, in templo Dei ſedens, et ſe oftendens tan- 
quam fit Deus. USsSER, de Chriſtian. Eccl. ſucceſſiane & 
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4. In the former part of the XIth century, 
Berengarius, a man of principal note in 
thoſe days, and diſtinguiſhed by his free 
writings concerning the Euchariſt, went 
ſo far as to call the church of Rome, the 
feat of Satan (which is but another apoca- 
Iyptic name of Antichriſt ;) and to know 
from what ſource he derived this language, 
we need only reflect, that, in the cata- 
logue of his works, we find a treatiſe 
written by him expreſſly on the book of 
Revelations r. | wy 
As this century advanced, the papal 
power roſe to its height. And all the 


characters of Antichriſt glared ſo ſtrongly 


AHatu, c. ii. p. 36. Lond. 1613.—ILLYRICE Cat. Teſt. 
Ver. p. 1558. - Officin. Jacob. Stotr et Jacob. Choutt, 
This Arnulph, Biſhop of Orleans, was eſteemed, in 
his day, the wiſeſt and molt eloquent of all the Galli- 
can prelates. Arnulphus de quo fic initio ejus ſynodi 
ſcriptum eſt Inter omnes Galliarum * Jn et 
claguentid clariſſimus habebatur. ib. 

y «© Fecleſtam vanitatis, & SzDEM SATANE voca- 
bat.” UssER. de Chriſtian. Eccl. ſucceſ. & flatu, c. 7. 
J. xxiv. p. 196, —In Apocalypſin ſeripſiſſe teſtatur Boſ- 
tonus Burienſis, Cave, H. L. vol. ii. p. 131. Oxon, 
PWW 
* 2 in 
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in the perſon of Hildebrand, who took the 
name of Gregory VIIth, that the Romiſh 
hiſtorian, Joannes Aventinus, ſpeaks of it 
as a point, in which the generality of | fair, 
candid, and ingenuous writers, were agreed, 
That THEN began the empire of Antichriſt a. 
5. Paſcal II, who had been brought up 
at the feet of Hildebrand, and ſate upon 
the papal throne in the beginning of the 
RIIth century, was treated with as little 


ceremony, as his maſter had been; parti- 


cularly, by Fluentius, Biſhop of Florence, 
and by the whole church of Liege *. 

0 Bernard, too, the moſt eminent per- 
ſon of that age, was ſo ſtruck with the 
marks of Antichriſtianiſm in the church of 


4 Plerique omnes boni, aperti, juſti, ingenui, ſim- 
plices, tum imperium Antichriſti ecpiſſe, quod ea quæ 
Chriſtus ſervator noſter tot annos ante nobis cantavit, 
eveniſſe eo tempore cernebant, memoriz literarum pro- 
didere, ANNAL, BoloRUM, J. v. p. 591. Ingolſtad. 
1554. 

_ * Cavs, H. L. vel. ii. p. 258. Conc. Flor. 1105. 
UsskRx. De Chrift, Eccl. ſucc. & flat. c. v. ſ. v. p. 10g. 
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SER M, Rome (to which, however, in other re- 
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ſpects, he was enough devoted) that he 
employed all the thunder of his rhetoric 
(in which faculty he excelled) againſt- its 
corruptions ; exclaiming, that the miniſters 
of Chriſt were become the ſervants of Anti- 


chriſt; and that the beaft of the Apocalypſe had 
ſeated himſelf in the chair of St, Peter“. 


* MinisTRI CHRISTI SUNT, ET SERVIUNT ANTI- 
CHRISTO | Serm. ſup. Cantic. xxxiii. |—It is true, by 
Antichriſt, he ſeems not to mean the Pope, but, in ge- 
neral, an evil principle, which then domineered in the 
church. Yet he refers us to the famous paſlage in the 
firſt Epiſtle to the Theſlalonians, ch. ii. And he tells 
us in his 56th epiſtle, that he had heard one Norbert, 
a man of exemplary piety, ſay, That Antichriſt would 
be revealed in that age. Hence it ſeems probable, that 
ſome one perſon or power was in his eye. After all, 
he ſays, that Norbert's reaſons did not ſatisfy him. 
Yet, in another epiſtle, he aſſerts expreſs|y—Beſtia 
illa de Apocalypſi, cui datum eſt os loquens blaſphemias, 
et bellum gerere cum ſanctis, PETRI CATHEDRAM oc- 


 cvPAT, tanquam leo paratus ad prædam. Ep. cxxv : 


which was, in other words, to call the Pope, Antichriſt, 
It is evident that St. Bernard applied the prophecies in 
the Revelations to the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. I mention 
theſe things ſo particularly to ſhew, what his ſenti- 


But 
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of others, beſides prelates, and churchmen. 
Hiſtorians relate, that 4t made an im- 
preſſion on our military king, Richard I.; 
who, being at Meſſina in Sicily, in his way 
to the Holy Land, and hearing much of 
the learned Abbot Joachim of Calabria, 
(a*man, famous in thoſe times for his 
warm invectives againſt the Roman hie- 
rarchy;) had the curioſity to take a lecture 
from him on this ſubject. His text was, 
Antichriſt, and the Apocalypſe; which he 
explained in ſo pointed and forcible a 
manner, as was much to the ſatisfaction, 
we are told, of his royal auditor*. 


ments on this head really were; which have been miſ- 
repreſented by haſty writers, who tranſcribe from each 
other, without examining, themſelves, the authorities, 
they quote, 

t Cave, H. L. v. ii. p. 278. Ros. DE Hovepen. 
ANNAL, Pars Posr. p. 681. Ed. Franc. 1601. — In 
this age [XTIth], was compoſed a very remarkable tract 
on the ſubject of Antichriſt, which may be ſeen in 
Mede's Works, p. 721. — Mr. Mede ſuppoſes, and 
ſeems indeed to haye proved, that the true doctrine of 


6. The 
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6. The firſt appearance of the people, 
called Waldenſes or Albigenſes, was in 


Antichriſt was, and was intended to be, a myſtery, or 
ſecret, till the 12th century. Whence it follows that 
the teſtimonies, hitherto alledged, are only paſſionate 
or declamatory exaggerations, or to be eſteemed, as he 
ſays, pro parabolict et war avtnow diftis, declamatorum 
more. Works, p. 722. | | 

I admit the truth of the obſervation ; but hold, that 
the »/+ of the deduction, here made, is not in the leaſt 
affected by it. For my purpoſe in giving this cata- 
logue of witneſſes to the doctrine of Antichriſt, was 
not to juſtify that doctrine, in the true, that is, Pro- 
teſtant ſenſe of it (for then, not only the preceding 
teſtimonies, but even ſome of the following, would have 
been omitted) but merely to ſhew that the general, at 
leaſt, and confuſed idea of ſome ſuch doctrine did, in 
fact, ſubſiſt in the antient Chriſtian church. That what 
idea they had of this doctrine was founded on the pro- 
phecies, is clear from the terms in which they expreſs 
themſelves. And, though the doctrine itſelf was very 
imperfectly conceived, and inconſequentially applied 
by them, {till their language ſhews that they had ſome 
notion of @ corrupt ſpiritual power, which was, in their 
ſenſe of the prophets, to domineer in the church of Rome : 
whence I draw this concluſion (for the ſake of which, 
this whole deduction is made,) That the preſent 
application of the prophecies concerning Antichriſt 
to papal Rome, is not wholly new and unauthorized ; 
as the prejudice, I am here combating, ſuppoſeth it 


tobe. 


this 
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this age; but, in the next, the XIIIth centu- 8 * 5 * 


ry, they prevailed to that degree, that 
Cruſades and Inquiſitions were thought 
little enough to be employed againſt them. 
We may know what the guilt of this peo- 
ple was, when we underſtand from their 
books, and from the teſtimony of the great 
hiſtorian, Thuanus, that a leading princi- 
ple of their hereſy was, To treat the Pope 
as Antichriſt; and the church of Rome, as 
Babylon; on the authority of the prophe- 
cies contained in the Revelations u. 

Other » teſtimonies occur in the hiſtory 
of this age. But I muſt not omit that of 


u VITRINGA in Apoc. p. 747. Amſt. 1719. UsSER. 
De Eccl. ſucc. & ſtat. c. 6 and 8. Trvanvs, J. vi. 
J. 16. vol. i. p. 221. Ed. Buckley. 

See, eſpecially, the famous ſpeech of Everhard, 
biſhop of Saltzbourg, at the aſſembly of Ratiſbonne, in 
the time of Gregory the IXth; inſerted at large in 
Aventinus, Ann. Boior. I. vii. p. 684. The following 
extracts from it will be thought curious, Hildebrandus 
ante annos centum atque ſeptuaginta primus ſpecie re- 
ligionis Antichriſti imperii fundamenta jecit. p. 684. 

Flamines illi Babyloniæ meaning the Biſhops of 
Rome] ſoli regnare cupiunt, ferre parem non poſſunt, 
non deſiſtent donec omnia pedibus ſuis conculcaverint, 
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who hath taken care to inform us, that 
his contemporary, Robert Groaſtete, Biſhop 
of Lincoln, the moſt confiderable of all 
the Engliſh biſhops, and equally renowned 
for his affection to civil and religious 
liberty, was ſo much in earneſt in fixing 
this charge on the ſee of Rome, that, as 
it had been the common theme of his me- 
ditations during life, ſo it occupied his 
dying moments; the Pope, and Antichriſt, 
being, as he tells us, among the laſt words 
of this zealous prelate v. 


atque in temple Det ſedeant, extollanturque fupra | omne id, 
quod colitur. Ib, 

Nova conſilia ſub pectore volutat, ut proprium ſibi 
conſtituat imperium, /eges commutat, ſyas ſancit; con- 
taminat, diripit, ſpoliat, fraudat, occidit, perditus 
homo ille (quem Antichriſtum vocare folent) in cujus 
fronte contumeliæ nomen ſcriptum eſt, Deus ſum, 


errare non poſſum, in temple Dei ſedet, longè lateque 


dominatur. 7b. 
— Reges decem pariter æriſtunt — Decem Cornua — 


Cornugue parvulum — Quid bac prophetia apertius ? 


p. 685. 
„ MaTTH. PARIs, ad ann. 253 p. 874. ed. Watts, 


1640. 
* The 
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7. The XIVth century affords many 1 


authorities in point; among which the 
immortal names of Dante * and Petrarch y 
are commonly cited. But the re of 


* Purgat. 32. 

Epiſtolarum ſine titulo Liber. Ep. xvi. p. 130. 
Baſil. 1 58 1. - Many ſtrokes in this epiſtle are, to the 
laſt degree, ſevere and cauſtic. Addreſſing himſelf to 
Rome, Illa equidem ipſa es, ſays he, quam in ſpiri- 
tu ſacer vidit Evangeliſta.—Populi et gentes et linguæ, 
aquæ ſunt ſuper quas merettix ſedes; recognoſce habi- 
tum. Mulier circumdata purpuraà, et coccino, et in- 
aurata auro, et lapide pretioſo, et margaritis, habens 
poculum aureum in manu ſua, plenum abominatione et 
immunditia fornicationis ejus.—Audi reliqua. Et vidi 
(inquit) mulierem ebriam de ſanguine ſanctorum, et de 
ſanguine martyrum Jeſu. Quid files ? And ſo goes on 
to apply the prophecies of the Revelations to the church 
of Rome, 1n terms that furniſhout a good comment on 
the famous verſe in one of his poems — 

Gia Roma, hor Babylonia falſa t ria 

Numberleſs paſſages in the writings of Petrarch 
ſpeak of Rome, under the name of Babylon. But an 
equal ſtreſs is not to be laid on all of theſe, It 
ſhould be remembered, that the Popes, in Petrarch's 
time, reſided at Avignon; greatly to the diſparage- 
ment of themſelves, as he thought, and eſpecially of 
Rome; of which this ſingular man was little leſs 
than -idolatrous. The fituation of the place, ſur- 
rounded by waters, and his ſplenetic concern fox 
the exiled Church (for under this idea, he painted 
ſt our 
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our Wicklif, who adorned that age, is moſt 
to our purpoſe, and may excuſe the mention 
of any other. This extraordinary man ſaw 
far into all the abuſes of his time: but he 
had nothing more at heart, than to expoſe 
the Anlichriſtianiſim of the Roman Pontif*, 

8. Still, as the times grew more en- 
lightened, the controverſy concerning 
Antichriſt became more general and im- 


portant. The writings of Wicklif had 
great effects both at home, and abroad; 


to himſelf the Pope's migration to the banks of Avig- 
non) brought to his mind the condition of the Jewiſh 
church in the Babylonian captivity. And this parallel 
was all, perhaps, that he meant to inſinuate in moſt of 
thoſe paſſages. But, when he applies the prophecies to 
Rome, as to the Apocalyptic Babylon (as he clearly does 
in the epiſtle under conſideration) his meaning is not 
equivocal; and we do him but juſtice to give him an 
honourable place among the TesTEs VERITATIS, 

* See the catalogue of his works in Cave's Hiſt, Lit. 
yol. ii. App. p. 63; in which is the following book of 
Dialogues. Dialogorum libri quatuor; quorum — 
quartus Romanz Eccleſiæ ſacramenta, ejus peſtiferam 
Fotationem, ANTICHRISTI REG N Uu, fratrum fraudu- 
lentam originem atque eorum hypoeriſim, variaque 
noſtro æVo ſcitu digniſſima, perſtringit. 


and, 


ſo much, as for aſſerting the impious doc- 
trine, That the Pope was Antichriſt,” 
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and, with other cauſes, contributed very 
much to the cultivation of free enquiry, 


and to the improvement of all | uſeful 
knowledge, in the XVth century, The 
church of Rome was puſhed vigorouſly on 
all ſides; and, in her turn, omitted no 
means of ſelf-defence. That the wr 
were not ſerupled, may be ſeen by what 
paſſed in England, at that time, as well as 


by the ſanguinary and faithleſs proceed- 


ings at the council of Conſtance. Lord 
Cobham, and the two Bohemian martyrs, 
were committed to the flames, for nothing 
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9. We now enter on the XVIth centu- 


ry; diſtinguiſhed in the annals 6f mankind 
by that great event, The Reformation of 
long oppreſſed and much adulterated re- 


ligion. The Chriſtian world had ſlum- 
bered in its chains, for full ten ages. 


But Liberty came at laſt— 


Libertas, que ſera tamen reſpexit INERTEM, 
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This important work was begun, and 
proſecuted, on the common principle, That 
the biſhop of Rome was Antichriſt: and 
the great ſeparation from the church of 
Rome, was every where juſtified on the 
idea, That Rome was the Babylon of the 
Revelations ; and that Chriſtians were 
bound by an expreſs command in thoſe 
prophecies, to come out of her communion. 

Leo Xth was thunder-ſtruck with this 
cry, which reſounded on all fides; and, in 
the laſt Lateran council, gave it in charge 
to all preachers, that none of them thould 
preſume to call the Pope, Antichriſt, or 
to treat this obnoxious ſubject in their dif- 
courſes to the people *. But his edift came 
too late. The notion had taken deep root 
in the minds of men; and the name of 
Antichriſt, as applied to the Pope, was 
current in all quarters. | 


Mandantes omnibus, &c.—tempus guogue prefixum 


futurorum malorum, vel ANTICHRISTI ADVENTUM— 


predicare, vel aſſerere, negquaquam præſumant. Bix. 


Conc. Laterau. v. ſub Leane X. Sefſ. xi. p. 632. 
10. From 
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10. From this time to the preſent, the s E RM. 
charge of Antichriſtianiſm againſt the church — 


of Rome is to be regarded, not as the lan- 


guage of private men, or particular ſynods; 
but as the common voice of the whole 
Proteſtant world: fo that it will be need- 
leſs to bring down the hiſtory of it any 
lower. 

THis DEDUCTION, though made with 
all poſſible brevity, hath held us ſo long, 
that I have but time for one or two ſhort 
reflexions upon it. 

r. Fin, It may ſeem probable from the 
general prevalence of this opinion, in al. 
the periods of the Chriſtian church, that it 
muſt needs have ſome ſolid ground in the 
fcriptural prophecies : it not being other- 
wiſe conceivable, that it ſhould ſpread ſo 
far, and continue ſo long; or that the 
more enlightened, as well as barbarous 


ages ſhould concur in the profeſſion of 


it, | PF ON 
2. Secondly, from the catalogue of illuſ- 
trious names, here produced, and from 
R * | the 
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z—— Churches to this day have ever laid on this 


principle, we may ſee the importance of 
the general queſtion. The papal divines 
have an evident reaſon for treating it with 
contempt. The men of thought and inqui- 
ry, who ſpeculate within the Roman com- 
munion, may be reſtrained by conſidera- 
tions of fear or decency, from joining“ in 


this inviduous charge againſt the head of 


b M. d'Alembert, indeed, goes further. He ac- 
quaints us, that this charge is now out of date, and 
that nobody, either within or without the Romiſh com- 
munion, makes it any longer. For, ſpeaking of a 
public inſcription at Geneva, in which the Pope is called 
Antichriſt, he animadverts on this diſgrace of that Pro- 
teſtant people, and very kindly ſuggeſts: to them what 
their improved ſentiments and language ſhould be on 
that ſubject. Hs for the Catholics (ſays he, very gravely,) 
the Pope is regarded by them, as the Head of the true 
Church By ſage and moderate Proteflants, he is ſeen in the 
light of a ſovereign prince, whom they reſpect, though they 
y not obey him: But, in an ape like this, HE Is NO LONGER 
ANTICHRIST IN THE OPINION OF ANYBODY. Pour 
les Catholiques, le Pape eſt le chef de Ja veritable 
Egliſe; pour les Proteſtants ſages & moderes, c'eſt un 
Sourerein qu'ils reſpectent comme Prince ſans lui obeir: 
mais dans un fi. 15 tel que nitre, il n' plus ůl' Antichrijt 
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their church. But for any, that profeſs 8 E R M. 


Chriſtianity, and call themſelves Proteſ- 
tants, to make light of inquiries into the 
prophecies concerning Antichriſt, and to 
manifeſt a ſcorn of all attempts to apply 
them in the way, in which they have ſo 
generally, and with ſuch effect been ap- 
plied, is a fort of conduct, which will not 
lo readily find an excuſe, much lets a juſti- 
fication. 

3. Laſtly, whatever hecames of the truth, 
or importance of the doctrine, the antiquity 
of it is not to be diſputed. For we are 


authoriſed to affirm, on the moſt certain 


grounds of hiſtory, that a Roman power, 
commonly called Antichriſt, was expected 
to ariſe in the latter times, by the primitive 
Chriſtians; and that the Imperial, was not 
deemed to be that power, ſo long as it ſub- 
ſiſted, It is, further, unqueſtionable that 


pour perſonne.” 
preſent age be, here, truly characterized, it was high 


time, or rather it was too late, to found this Proteſ- 


tant Lecture, 
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VII. 


of Rome, was afterwards thought entitled 
to the name of Antichriſt by many perſons 
of that communion, for ſeveral ſucceſſive 
centuries, previous to the zra of the Refor- 
mation. 

Theſe facts ſhould abate the wonder, 
at leaſt, which ſome expreſs at hearing the 
names of the Pope and Antichriſt pro- 
nounced together. They muſt ſurely con- 
vince every man, that this language, 
whatever foundation it may, or may not 
have, in the prophecies, is not taken up 
without precedents and authorities; and 
that the notion, conveyed by it, is not 3 
conceit of yeſterday, which ſprung out of 
recent prejudices, and novel interpretations. 
This, I ſay, is a concluſion which every 
man muſt draw from the premiſes, laid 
down in this diſcourſe; and this, for the 
preſent, is the main uſe I would requeſt 
you, to make of thoſe premiſes. 
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SERMON VIII. 


Prejudices againſt the Doctrine of 
ANTICHRIST. 


1 Ee, Jon ii. 18, 


—YF HAVE HEARED, THAT ANTICHRIST 
SHALL COME. > 


O E of the principal prejudices againſt 
the doctrine of Antichriſt, as under- 
ſtood and applied by Proteſtant divines, 
ariſes out of a circumſtance, which was 
juſt touched in the cloſe of my laſt diſ- 
courſe, and is of importance enough to be 
now reſumed and more particularly con- 


ſidered. 
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Prejudices againſt the 


I. It is well known that, when the Re- 
formation was ſet on foot in the ſixteenth 
century, this great work was every where 
juſtified and conducted on the general prin- 
ciple, „That the Pope, or at leaſt the 
church of Rome, was Antichriſt.” 

„Now men of ſenſe, who have looked 
no farther into the ſubject, and yet re- 
member, as they eafily may, the bitter- 


neſs, the policy, the fraud, too commonly 


obſervable in the conduct of religious (as 
of other) parties, eaſily fall into the ſuſ- 
picion, That this cry of Antichriſt was 
only an artifice of the time, or at leaſt an, 
extravagance of it; when the minds of 
men were intenſely heated againſt each 
other, and when of courſe no arms would 
be refuſed, that might ſerve to annoy or 
diſtreſs the enemy. © 


In theſe circumſtances, it was natural 
enough, it will be ſaid, for angry men to 
fee that in the prophecies which was not 
contained in them ; or for deſigning men to 
fergn that which they did not ſee ; in order 

| : 8 the 
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the more effectually to carry on the cauſe 


the unwary multitude into their quarrel. 
In ſhort, the paſſions of the Reformed, it 
is readily preſumed, had ſome way or 
other, conjured up this ſpectre of Anti- 
chriſt, as -a convenient engine, by which 
they might either gratify their own ſpleen, 
or excite that of the people ; the prophe- 
cies all the while being no further con- 
cerned in the queſtion,” than as they were 
wreſted for theſe purpoſes (as they fre- 
quently have been, in like caſes) from their 
true and proper meaning.“ 

To remove this capital prejudice (which, 
more than any other, hath, perhaps, divert- 
ed ſerious men from giving a due attention 
to this argument) was the main purpoſe of 
the preceding diſcourſe; in which it was 
clearly ſhewn from hiſtorical teſtimony, 
that the queſtion concerning Antichriſt 
had its riſe in the earlieſt times; that the 
prophecies concerning Antichriſt, though 
imperfectly enough underſtood, and, it 
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SERM. may be, paſſionately applied, had yet, been 


conſidered, very generally, as referring to 
fome corrupt Chriſtian and even eccleſiaſti- 
cal perſon or power ; and that many emi- 
nent members of the Chriſtian church had 
even applied thoſe propheſies to the /ame 
perſon or power, to which Proteſtants now 
apply them, and for the ſame end, which 
Proteſtants have in view, when they apply 
them to ſuch perſon or power, for many 
ſucceſſive centuries, before the Reformation 
began. From all which it is undeniable, 
that the Reformers did not innovate in the 
interpretation of the prophecies concerning 
Antichriſt; and that their application of 
them to the ſee of Rome, was not a con- 
trivance, which ſprung out of the paf- 
fionate reſentments, or intereſted policies 

of that time. | 
It is true indeed (for the truth ſhould 
not, and needs not be concealed) that the 
Reformers were forward enough to lay 
hold on this received ſenſe of the prophe- 
cies, and to make their utmoſt adyantage 
of 
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of it; the account of which matter is, SER N.. 


briefly, this: The Chriſtian church had 
now for many ages been held together in 
a clole dependence on the chair of St. 
Peter; and to ſecure and perpetuate that 
dependence, was the principal object and 
concern of the papal court. Various means 
were employed for this purpoſe : but the 
moſt effectual was thought to be, to in- 
culcate in the ſtrongeſt terms on the minds 
of Chriſtians the abſolute neceſſity of com- 


municating with the Biſhop of Rome, as 


the centre of unity, and, by divine ap- 
pointment, the ſupreme viſible head of the 
Chriſtian world. Hence, to renounce in 
any degree the authority and juriſdiction 
of Rome, was deemed the moſt inexpiable 
of all ſins. The name of Schiss was 
faſtened upon it; a name, which was 
ſounded higher than that of Hereſy itſelf, 
as implying in it the accumulated guilt 
of Apoſtacy, and Infidelity. The way of 
heaven was ſhut againſt all offenders of this 
ſort; and, to make their condition as 

miſe- 
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miſerable, as it was hopeleſs, all the en- 
gines of perſecution, ſuch as racks, fires, 
gibbets, inquiſitions, and even Cruſades 


had been employed againſt them: as was 


ſeen in the caſe of the Albigenſes and 
others, who, at different times had at- 
tempted to withdraw themſelves from the 
papal dominion. 

Sucli was the ſtate of things, when the 
bold ſpirit of Luther reſolved, at all 
adventures, to break through this inve- 
terate ſervitude *, ſo dextrouſly impoſed 
on the Chriſtian world, under the pre- 
tence, and in the name, of eccleſiaſtical 
union. Yet the peril of the attempt was 
eaſily foreſeen, or was preſently felt. And, 
therefore, the Reformers (to prevent the 
ill effects which the dreadful name of 
Schiſm might have on themſelves and their 
cauſe, and to ſatisfy at once their own 
conſciences and thoſe of their adherents) 
not only revived and enforced the old 


* Rompons leurs liens, dit il, et rejettons leur joug 


de deſſus nos tetes. Baſſuet, H. J. l. i. c. 26. 


charge 
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charge of Antichri/traniſm againſt the church 8 E * 


of Rome; but futher inſiſted (on the autho- 
rity of thoſe prophecies which juſtified the 
charge) that Chriſtians were bound in con- 
ſcience, by the moſt expreſs command, to 
break all communion with her. The ex- 
pedient, one ſees, was well calculated to 
ſerve the purpoſe in hand: but ſtill the 
command was truly and pertinently alledg- 


ed; for it exiſts in ſo many words (how- 


ever the blindneſs or the bigotry of former 
times had overlooked it) in the book of the 
Revelations, So that whoever admitted 
the charge itſelf to be well founded, could 
not reject this conſequence of it, That Chriſt 
and Antichriſt had no fellowſhip with each 
other. And on this popular ground, chiet- 
ly, the Proteſtant cauſe, in thoſe early 
times, was upheld; with no ſmall advant- 
age to the patrons of it; it being now clear, 
that the invadious imputation of Schiſm 
had leſt its malignity in the general obli- 


o Came out of her, my people, that ye be not partakers of 
her fins, and that ye receive not ef her plagues. Rev. xviii. 4. 


gation, 
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8 ERM. pation, which lay upon Chriſtians, to re- 
nounce all communion with the church of 


Rome. 
This being the true account of that zeal, 


with which the doctrine of Antichriſt was 
aflerted in the days of Reformation, let 
us ſee how the caſe ſtands at preſent ; 
and whether any reaſonable prejudice 
lies againſt the doctrine itſelf, from the 
uſes, that were then ſo happily made of 


it, | 
In the firſt place, The injunction, 7o 


come out of her, was, as J obſerved, not 
forged by the Reformers ; nor (admitting 
that church to be Antichriftian) was it 
miſrepreſented by them. Every reader of 
the prophecies muſt confeſs, that the 
command is clearly delivered, and that the 
ſenſe of it is not miſtaken. How ſervice- 
able ſoever, therefore, this topic was to 
the cauſe of reformation, it is not, on that 
account, to be the leſs eſteemed. by the 
Juſt and candid inquirer. 
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In the next place, I will freely admit, 8 TRIS 
that the dread, in which moſt men, if not —— 


all men ©, of that time, were held, of in- 
curring the imputation of Schiſm, was 
much greater, than the occaſion required, 
and, upon the whole, a ſort of panic terror. 
For, though a cauſeleſs ſeparation from 
the church would indeed have loaded the 
Reformers with much and real guilt, yet 
when the abuſes of it had riſen to that 
height as to reduce an honeſt man to the 
alternative, either of committing fin, or 
of leaving its communion, they might 


II Luther] condamnoit les Bohemiens qui s'etoĩent 
ſeparez de nõtre communion, et poteftoit qu'il ne lui 
arriveroit jamais de tomber dans wn ſemblable Schiſme. 
Beſſuet, Hiſt. des Variat. l. i. p. 21. Par. 1740. And 
again, p. 28 ; Apres, dit il Luther, ] que j'eus ſurmonté 
tous les argumens qu'on propoſoit, il en reſtoit un 
dernier qu'a peine je pus ſurmonter par le ſecours de 
Jeſus Chriſt avec une extreme dificulte & beaucoup 
d'angoiſſe; ce qu'il falloit tcouter Þ Egliſe, One ſees 
for what purpoſe M. Boſſuet quotes theſe paſſages, and 
others of the ſame kind, from the writings of Luther. 
However, they ſhew very clearly how deep an impreſſion 
the idea of Schiſm had made on the mind even of this 
intrepid Reformer, 


well 
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SEAM. well have juſtified themſelves on- the evi- 


dent neceſſity of the thing, and had no need 
of a poſitive command to authorize their 


ſeparation. All this is, now, clearly ſeen; 


and if the firſt Reformers did not ſee thus 


much (as very probably they did not) all, 


that follows, is, That the doctrine of Anti- 
chriſt, from which that command derived 
its effect, was leſs neceſſary to their cauſe, 
than they ſuppoſed it to be; not, that the 
doctrine itſelf is without authority, or the 
commund without obligation. 
Laſtly, I obſerve, that, though the vi- 
olences of the time might force the Re- 
formers to take ſhelter in this doctrine of 


Antichriſt, and though the prejudices of the 


time might induce them to take the advant- 
age, they did, of it; yet, neither of theſe 


conſiderations aftords any juſt preſumption 


againſt the doctrine, as it lies in ſcripture, 


and is enforced by us at this time out of it; 
becauſe we argue not from their authority, 
but from the prophecies themſelves; which 


are 
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are much better underſtood by us, than 


they were by them; and are {till maintain- 


ed to ſpeak the Guile, which they put upon 
them, I mean with reſpect to the general 
application of them to the church of Rome, 
though we have nothing to apprehend 
either from 'the power of that church, or 
from the prejudices of the people. 

Let no man, therefore, raſhly conclude, 
from the free uſe made of this doctrine by 
our old Reformers (and there 1s ſcarce one 
of them that has not left behind him a 
tract or diſcourſe on Antichriſt) that it hath 


no better or other fouridation; than i in their 
intereſts or paſſions. A reaſonable man 


ſees, that it has no dependance at all upon 
them. That Luther, indeed; heated in 
the controverſy with the church of Rome, 
and ſmoaking, as I may ſay, from the re- 
cent blaſt of the papal thunders, ſhould 
cry out, ANTICHRIST , ſhall paſs, if you 
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Contra Bullam Antichrifli — a tract of Luther, ſo 
called, againft the Bull of Leo X. 
S will, 
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8 5 A M. will, for a fally of rage and deſperation . 
— But that we, at this day, who revelve'the 


prophecies at our eaſe, and are in little 


more dread of modern Rome, than of 
antient Babylon, ſhould ſtill find the re- 
ſemblance ſo ſtriking as to fall upon the 
ſame idea; and ſhould even be driven 
againſt the ſtrong bias of prejudice (which 
with us, in England, for above a century 
paſt, has drawn the other way) to adopt 
the language of our great Reformer; this, 
Iſay, is a conſideration of another ſort; 
and will not be put off ſo lightly. 


STiLL, there are other prejudices, which 


oppoſe themſelves to this great Proteſtant 


principle, That the Pope is Antiobriſt; and 
theſe, it will not be beſide the purpoſe of 


this Lecture to conſider. 
ſaid, 


It may, then, be 


II. „That, although there be not the 


ſame evident neceſſity for bringing this 


. 2 reconnoit après la rupture ouverte, que 


dans les commencemens il étoit comme au deſeſporr— 


* Boſſuet, H. V. c. 26. 
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odious charge againſt the Papacy, as there SERM. 
* R a | . f VIII. 
was formerly in the infancy of Reformation. 


yet obvious reaſons are not wanting which 
may poffibly induce the Proteſtant churches 
of our times to repeat and inforce if; - $6 
long as the ſeparation 1s kept up, the parti- 
zatis of the cauſe will not ſeruple to lay 
hold on every popular topic; by which it 
may be promoted. But an % name, 1s the 
readieſt of all expedients, and generally the 


moſt effectual, for this ſervice. And as 


Heretic is the term in uſe, when the 
church of Rome would diſcredit the Re- 
formation; fo, Amichriſ ſerves juſt as 
well, int the mouth of a Proteftant, to diſ- 
grace the Catholic party. Hence, the 
people are gratified in a low ſpite againſt 
the perſon of the Pope; the better ſort are 
confirmed in their religious or politic aver- 
fion to the church of Rome; and Princes 
themſelves are invited to come in aid of 


the prophecies, by turning their arms and 


councils againft a godleſs antichriſtian 
| 82 tyranny: 
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tyranny: and all this, to the ruin of 
public peace, and in defiance of Chriſtian 
charity.” 

When men declaim, inſtead of argu- 
ing, or, what is worſe, when they argue 
from their ſuſpicions only, it may not be 
eaſy to give them an anſwer to their ſatiſ- 
faction. Otherwiſe, one might reply, 

Firſt, That the queſtion is not, what 
uſe has been, or. may be, made of this 
doctrine concerning Antichriſt ; but whe- 


ther there be reaſon to believe that ſuch 


doctrine is really contained in ſacred 
ſcripture. If there be, it will become us 
to treat it with reſpect, how much ſoever 


it may have been miſapplied, or perverted. 


In the next place, one might obſerve that 
no man, who underſtood the ſtate of this 
controverſy, ever applied the prophecies 
concerning Antichriſt to the perſon of the 


Pope, but in general to the church of Rome, 


or rather to the Antichriſtian ſpirit, by 
which it is governed; or, if to the Pope, to 
| him 
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him only as repreſenting that ſociety, of 3ERM. 


which he is the head; and ſo far only, as 
he acted in the ſpirit of it. And there is 
nothing ſtrange or unuſual in this uſe of 
the term, When Hobbes wrote his famous 
book, called LEvIATHAN (a word, now 
at leaſt, of almoſt as ill ſound, as Anti- 
chriſt itſelf) no man ſuppoſes, that he 
meant to apply this character, excluſively, 
to the perſon of any prince, then living; 
but, in general, to civil government, ac- 
cording to the ideas he had formed of it. 
And this way of ſpeaking, as I have before 
obſerved, is eſpecially familiar to the facred 
writers. Many of the Popes are ſaid to 
have been, and, for any thing I know, 
may have been, Saints, in their private mo- 
rals: ſo that when we apply the term, 
Antichriſt, to them, we do not mean to 
ſtigmatize their per/ons, but merely to ex- 
preſs the ſenſe which the prophecies lead 
us to entertain of the commnnion, over 
which they preſide; though they may not 
exemplify in their own conduct, or not 

S 3 in 
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8 E 5 2 in any remarkable degree, the avowed prin- 


ciples of that communion. 
Conceive, therefore, with more reſpe& 
of Proteſtant divines, when they explain 
and vindicate the prophecies concerning 
Antichriſt, than to ſuppoſe, that they in- 
dulge in themſelves, or would encourage 
in others, à /ow ſpite againſt the ferſon of the 
Roman Pontif. 
Thirdly, It is to be obſerved, that, 
although this prophetic language may tend 
to confirm Proteſtants i in a religious, or, if 
vou will, politic averſion to the church of 
Rome; yet it is not therefore to be forborn, 
if the ſcriptures do, indeed, authorize the 
uſe of it: nor is there any hurt done, if 
the principles of that church be not miſ- 
repreſented ; for then, ſuch averſion be- 
comes the wiſdom and the duty of all 
Chriſtians. Beſides, this averſion proceeds 


no farther | in well- informed Proteſtants, 


than to keep them at diſtance from the 
Romiſh communion, and to admoniſh 
others of their obligation to forſake it. 


And, 
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And, if the members, above all, if the 8 ERM. 


rulers, of that communion would reſtrain 
their zeal within the ſame bounds (though 
they would not, we ſay, be equally juſti- 
fied in this zeal) neither public peace, nor 

Chriſtian charity, would ſuffer by it. 
Lafily, it ſhould be remembered, That, 
when the prophecies foretell the downfall 
of Antichriſt, and even go ſo far as to point 
out to us the princes of that communion, 
as the deſtined inſtruments of ſuch cataſ- 
trophe; yet neither'is hereby any duty im- 
poſed on thoſe princes to make war upon 
the Pope, nor any encouragement given to 
Proteſtants themſelves to concur in any 
ſuch meaſures. For the prophets fimply 
predi& an event; and do not deliver in 
their prediction, or propoſe to deliver, 
rules for our conduct. Our Saviour him- 
ſelf, ſpeaking by the ſpirit, and in the 
language of prophecy, faid—[ come not to 
ſend peace on earth, but a ſword. But will 
any man ſuppoſe that this prediction juſti- 
S4 1 fies, 
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fies, or was meant in any degree to juſtify, 
that ſtate of things, which it deſcribes, and 
which the author of it foreſaw would 
too certainly come to paſs? Nor think, that 


the event predicted, I mean, the fall of 


Antichrift, will not take place, unleſs our 
invectives, or hoſtile attempts, make way 
for it. If the prediction be divine, there is 
Oxx, who will ſec that it be accompliſhed. 
Princes and States may have nothing leſs 
in view than to fulfill the prophecies of ſa- 
cred Scripture : yet, when the appointed 


time is come, they will certainly fulfill 


them, though they never thought of coming 
in aid of the prophecies —thou gh we ſhould 
not encourage them in any ſuch preſump- 
tuous defign—nay, though we ſhould do 
our utmoſt, as it is our duty to do, to 
reſtrain vindictive and ill-adviſed men from 
turning their arms even againſt Antichriſt 
himſelf, for the ſake of religion. 

This topic, I know, is much Jaboured 
by the advocates of the papal cauſe, in 


order to throw diſgrace « on Proteſtant 


Writers, 
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writers, whom they conſider as ſo many 
incendiaries, wickedly attempting to ſpread 
the flames of war through Chriſtian ſoci- 
eties. There might be a time when, in 
the caſe of ſome few men, tranſported by 
paſſion, becauſe outrageouſly oppreſſed, 
there was, perhaps, ſome colour for this 
charge. But to perſiſt in it, as they ſtill 
do, only ſhews that they neither conceive 
with due reverence of divine prophecy, 
nor do juſtice to that ſpirit of toleration 
by which the Proteſtant churches, at 
leaſt of our days, are ſo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſhae” :e 25 

III. 4 A third prejudice, which operates 
in the minds of many perſons againſt the 
principle under conſideration, ariſes from 
the diſagreeing opinzons of learned men 
concerning the ſenſe and application of the 
prophecies; while not only the papal Di- 
vines, but many writers of note. even 
among ourſelves, have ſtrenuouſly main- 
tained that the church of Rome is no way 
con- 
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concerned in the predictions concerning 
Antichriſt.” 
To obviate this prejudice, I obſerve 

1. That arguments from authority, in 
all caſes where reaſon and good ſenſe muſt 
finally decide, are very little to be regarded, 
Shew me the queſtion in religion, or even 
in common morals, about which learned 
men have not diſagreed ;. nay, ſhew me a 
ſingle text of ſcripture, though ever ſo 
plain and preciſe, which the perverſeneſs 
or ingenuity of interpreters has not drawn 
into different, and often contrary mean- 
ings. What then ſhall we conclude? That 
there is no truth in religion, no certainty 


in morals, no authority in ſacred ſcripture? 


If ſuch concluſions, as theſe, be carried to 
their utmoſt length, in what elſe can they 


terminate, but abſolute univerſal ſcepticiſm? 


2. I obſerve that this authority, after 


all, whatever weight we may, in the ge- 
neral, ſuppoſe it to have, is, in the preſent 


caſe, no great matter; for it is, in effect, 
but the authority of oNng man, whoſe 
eminenk 
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yet, with two ſuch requiſites for unlock- 
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reputation, made it current with ſome 


others, | 

The character of Hugo GRxortus is 
well known. He is juſtly eſteemed among 
the ableſt and moſt learned men of an age, 
that abounded in ability and learning. Be- 
fides his other ſhining talents, his ac- 
quaintance with hiſtory was extenſive; and 
his knowledge of ſcripture, profound. And 


ing the true ſenſe of the prophetic writings, 
this excellent man undertook to prove in 

form, That the Pope was not Antichriſt. 
The account of this miſchance, is as 
extraordinary, as the miſchance itſelf. The 
moral qualities of Grotius were ſtill more 
admirable, than his intellectual: and in 
theſe qualities, we ſhall find the true ſpring 
of his unhappy and miſapplied pains on the 
ſubject before us. | 
He was in his own nature juſt, candid, 1 
benevolent, to a ſupreme degree; and the 
experience of an active turbulent life had 1 
but 
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| 3k R M. but fortified him the more in a love of theſe 


VIII. 


pacific virtues. He was, on principle, a 
ſincere and zealous Chriſtian; and conſe- 
quently impreſſed with a due ſenſe of that 
exalted charity, which is the characteriſtic 
of that religion : but he had ſeen and felt 
much of the miſchiefs, which proceed 
from theological quarrels : and thus every 
thing concurred to make him a friend to 


peace, and, above all, to peace among 


Chriſtians, 

An union of the Catholic and Proteſtant 
churches ſeemed neceſſary to this end: 
and the apparent candour, whether real or 
affected, of ſome learned perſons, whom 
he had long known and valued in the 
church of Rome, drew him into the be- 
lief, that ſuch a project was not impracti- 
cable. Henceforth, it became the ruling 


object of his life ; and, permitting himſelf 
too eaſily to conclude, that the Proteſtant 
doctrine of Antichriſt was the ſole, or 
principal obſtruQion to the union deſired, 

he 
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he bent all the efforts of his wit and 8 ER M. 


learning to diſcredit and overthrow that 
doctrine, 

Thus, was this virtuous man betrayed 
by the wiſdom and equity of his own cha- 
racer; and I know not if the obſervation 
of the moral poet can be ſo juſtly applied 
to any other 

Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æquus 
iniqui, 

Ultra quam ſatis eſt, virtutem fi petat 
iplam . 

The iſſue of his general ſcheme was 
what might eaſily be foreſeen: and of his 
arguments, I ſhall only ſay thus much, That 
the Romiſh writers themſelves, for whoſe 
uſe they might ſeem to be invented, though 
they continue to object his name to us, 


are too wile to venture the ſtreſs of their 


cauſe upon them. 
To conclude this head of authority, let 
me juſt obſerve, 


t Hor. 1 Ep. vi. 13. 
3. In 
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eee be due to it, the advantage will clearly be 
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3. In the laſt place, that, if any regard 


on our fide, 
Grotius made an impreſſion on ſome Pro- 
teſtant interpreters of ſcripture, not incon- 
{iderable for their parts and learning, yet, 
when the grounds of his opinion came to 
be examined, the moſt and the ableſt of 
them have generally declared againſt him; 
and among theſe, let it be no offence to 
the mancs of this great # man, if we par- 
ticularly mention Two, and prefer even 


to his authority that of Newton and Clarke; 


the one, the ableſt philoſopher, and the 
other, the cooleſt and moſt rational divine, 
that any age has produced, 


IV. Another, and fourth prejudice may 
have been entertained on this ſubject from 


£ Grotius was more than a great, he was a fafhion- 
able-man. No wonder therefore that, under the in- 
fAuence of two ſuch prejudices, his opinions ſhould find 
followers ; which yet they would ſcarce have found with 
us, if the political ftate of that time had not been a 
third prejudice in their favour. See the Biſhop of 


Glouceſter's Sermon, On the riſe of Antichriſt. 
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obſerving that many curious perſons, who s 5 N54. 
[. 


have employed themſelves much and long 
in the ſtudy of the prophecies, eſpecially 
of thoſe concerning Antichriſt, have been 
led (on their authority, as they pretend) 
to fix the time and other circumſtances of 
great events, which yet have not fallen out 
agreeable to their expectations. Whence 


it is inferred, that no ſolid information can 


be derived from the prophecies, and that 


all our reaſonings upon them are no better 


than fancy and conjecture,” 
Now, though the indiſcretion of theſe 


curious perſons, who would needs prophecy ' 


when their buſineſs was only to interpret b, 
be injurious enough to their own character, 
do not ſee how it affects that of the pro- 


phets; unleſs whatever may be abuſed (as 
every thing may) be anſwerable for the 
abuſes made of it. But to reply more di- 


rectly to this charge. 


d The folly of interpreters has been, to fretell. 


e times and things by this prophecy, as if God de- 


* ſigned to make them prophets,” Sir J. Newton, p. 281. 
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prophecies of events, not yet come to paſs, 


can in no degree diſcredit thoſe prophecies, 
unleſs it be eſſential to this ſort of revela- 
tion to be ſo clearly propoſed, as that it 
may and muſt be perfectly underſtood, be- 
fore thoſe events happen; the contrary of 
which J have already ſhewn, in a preceding 
diſcourſe. The very idea of prophecy is 
that of a light ſhining in à dark place: and 
a place is not dark, if we have light enough 
to diſcern diſtinctly and fully every remote 
corner of it. But the thing fpeaks itſelf. 
For to what end is the prediction delivered 
in obſcure and enigmatic terms, if the pur- 


poſe of the inſpirer was that the ſubject of 


the prediction ſhould be immediately, and 
in all its circumſtances, preciſely appre- 
hended? Why, then, is any diſtinction 
made between Prophecy, and Hiſtory ? 
The mode of writing clearly demonſtrates, 
that ſomething, for a titne at leaſt, was 
meant to be concealed from us: and then, 
if men will attempt, out of ſeaſon, to pene- 

trate 
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trate this myſtery, what wonder if miſtake 
be the fruit of their preſumption ? 

Again : the declared end of prophecy is, 
not that we may be enabled by it to fore- 
ſee things before they come to paſs, but 
when they come to paſs, that we may 
acknowledge the divine author of the pro- 
phecy i, What diſhonour, then, can it 
be to the prophet, that he is not perfectly 
underſtood, till we be expected to make 
uſe of his information? Nay, in the cafe 
before us, it would diſhonour him, if he 
was. . For, of the prophecies concerning 
Antichriſt we are expreſly told, that they 
are ſhut up and ſealed, till the 1 of the 
end; that 1s, till Time brings the key 
along with him. So that, if men could 
open them, by their own wit and ſagacity 


i ©© God gave this, and the prophecies of the Old 
« Teſtament, not togratify men's curioſities byenabling 
© them to foreknow things; but that, after they were 
e fulfilled, they might be interpreted by the event; and 
© his own providence, not the interpreter's, be then 
© manifeſted thereby to the world.” Sir I. Newton, 
7. 251. 
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M only, they would give the lye to the pro- 
— phet. And thus we ſee, that the very 
miſtakes of interpreters attempting pre- 
maturely to unfold the ſealed prophecies 
concerning Antichriſt, far from ſubvert- 
ing, ſupport the credit of thoſe prophe- 


S 

But I have ſomething more to ſay on 
this ſubject. Though we cannot ſee every 
thing in the prophecies, which we are 
impatient to ſee, it is not to be ſuppoſed 
that we can ſee nothing in them. If this 
were the caſe, we ſhould ſcarce regard them 
as prophecies at all; at leaſt, we ſhould 
hardly be prevailed upon to read and con- 
ſider them. For, it is on the ſuppoſition 
that ſome ght is communicated to us, that 
we are diſpoſed, as well as required, to take 
heed to it. In ſhort, if we ſaw nothing, 


we ſhould expect nothing: ſuch prophe- 


* « Tis a part of this prophecy, that it ſhould not 
ce be underſtood before the laſt age of the world; and 
« therefore it makes for the credit of the prophecy, 
ce that it is not yet underſtood,” Sir J. Newton, p. 251. 
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cles would not engage our curioſity, or ſo 
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much as take our attention, In one word; —— 


they would be utterly loſt upon us. 

This ſeemis to have been, in ſomie meas 
ſure; the caſe with regard to this very book 
of the Revelations. The early Chriſtians 
ſaw ſo little in this prophecy, that they 
were led by degrees to neglect the ſtudy of 
it. Otherwiſe, the little they did lee; 
might have given them a glimpſe, at leaſt; 
of many things; that intimately concerned 
both their faith and eonduct, _ 

It being then neceſſary, as I faid, that 
prophecy ſhould; from the firſt ; convey 
ſome light to us, and time having now 
very much increaſed that light, it follows, 
that men may excuſeably employ them- 
ſelves in ſtudying and contemplating even 
unfulfilled prophecies: They may con- 
jecture modeſtly of points which time has 
not yet revealed : but they ſhould, in no 
eaſe, pronounce confidently, or decide dog- 
matically upon them. 

2 I 
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Prejudices againſt the © 


It ſeems therefore to be going too far, to 
paſs an indiſcriminate cenſure on all thoſe, 
who have propoſed their thoughts on the 
fenſe of prophecies, not yet completed, 
though it be ever ſo clear that a wrong 
conſtruction has been made of them. Nay, 
it is worth conſidering whether they may 
not even have conjectured right, when they 
have been thought to miſtake the moſt 
widely. I fay this, chicfly, with regard to 
the 7/me, which ſome writers have before- 
hand aſſigned for the accompliſhment of 
certain prophecies, and that, on principles 
apparently contained in thoſe prophecies; 
but ſo unhappily, as to draw much ſcorn 
and ridicule upon themſelves. 

I explain myſelf by a famous inſtance, 
Nothing has been more cenſured in Pro- 
teſtant divines, than their temerity in fix- 
ing the fall of Antichriſt; though there are 
certain data in the prophecies, from which 
very probable concluſions on that ſubject 
may be drawn, Experience, it is ſaid, 
contradicts their calculation. But it is 
not 
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not conſidered, that the fall of Antichriſt, SER N. 


is not a /ingle event, to happen all at once; 
but a fate of things, to continue through a 
long tract of time, and to be gradually 
accompliſhed. Hence, the interpretation 
of the prophecy might be rightly formed, 
though the expectations of moſt men are 
diſappointed. | 

It is viſible, I ſuppoſe, that the papal 
power (if we agree to call that, Antichrift) 
is now on the decline; whenſoever that 
declenſion began, or how long ſoever it 
may be, before it will be finiſhed. And 
therefore interpreters may have aimed 
right, though they ſeemed to others, and 
perhaps to themſelves, to be miſtaken. 

Suppole, the ruin of the Weſtern Empire 
had been the ſubject of a prediction, and 
ſome had collected, beforehand, from the 
terms of the prophecy, that it would 
happen at a particular time; when yet 
nothing more, in fact, came to paſs, than 
the firſt irruption of the barbarous nations, 
Would it be certain that this collection 
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SERM. was groundleſs and ill made, becauſe the 


VIII. 


—— —— 


empire ſubſiſted in a good degree of vigour 
for ſome centuries after ? Might it not be 
ſaid, that the empire Was falling from that 
ra, or perhaps before; though, in the 
event, it fell not, till its ſovereignty was 


ſhaken by the rude hands of Attila, or 
rather, till it was laid flat by the well. 
directed force of Theodoric? © 

But we have an inſtance in point, re- 
corded in facred ſcripture. It 'had been 
gathered from the old prophecies n, that, 
in the laſt times, (that is, when the Meſſiah 
was come) a new earth and new heavens 


Should be created. The ſtyle is ſymbolical ; 


but the meaning is, and was fo underſtood 
to be, that a new Law ſhould be given to 
mankind and prevail over the whole world. 
This Law was accordingly promulged and 
began to prevail in the days of the Apoſtles. 
Yet there were ſome who ſaid, here is the 


| St. Jerom, who lived in this time, ſpeaks in the 


very terms, here ſuppoſed, Romanus orbis RUIT. Eb. ij 
$48 » 1a, v. 17. —2 N. 1 Ill, 4. 13. 
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promiſe of his coming? for, ſince the fathers 8 EKM. 


fell aſleep, all things continue, as they were 
from the creation of the world. It was taken 
for granted, we ſee, that this great and 
glorious work, equivalent to the produc- 
tion of a new world, would take place 
ſuddenly and at once ; which not being the 
caſe, it ſeemed to follow, that the prophe- 
cies were falſe, or at leaſt ill underſtood : 
when yet, ſurely, they were then fulfilling 
under the eyes of theſe /cofers. 

It will be confidered, how far theſe 


hints may go towards reſcuing ſome re- 
ſpectable interpreters (for I ſpeak only of 
ſuch) from that contempt, which has fallen 


upon them, and, from them, on the pro- 
phecies themſelves, for ſome hazardous 
concluſions, or, (if you will) predictions, 


formed and given out by them, concern- 


ing the reign and fall of Antichriſt, My 
meaning, however, is not to make myſelf 
reſponſible for theſe concluſions, They 
may not be rightly drawn from the pre- 
miſes, laid down; or the premiſes may be 

T 4 ſuch, 
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Prejudices againſi ibe 


ſuch, that the preciſe date of thoſe tranſ- 
ations can not be determined from them, 
at leaſt, not, till the ſcene of prophecy be 
cloſed, or, in the prophetic language, 71l/ 
the myſtery of God be ſiniſbedo. In the mean 
time, it is not clear and undeniable that 
there is no ground at all for ſuch con- 


jectures: or, if it were, it would only 


follow that they, who made them, had 
been raſh and indiſcreet in commenting too 
minutely and confidently on prophecies 
unfulfilled ; and it would be weak, as we 
have ſeen, to contract a prejudice againſt 


the ſubject itſelf from the miſtakes of ſuch 
commentators. 


V. After all, the main and maſter pre- 
judice, I doubt, is, that levity of mind 
which diſpoſes too many to take their 
notions on this, and other ſubjects of mo- 
ment, from certain polite and popular, it 
may be, but frivolous and libertin writers: 
men, who have no religion, or not enough 

1 | Rev. x. 7. BE 
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to venerate the prophetic ſcriptures; who 6 8 


| have no knowledge, or certainly not enough 
to underſtand them. 

But with ſuch cavillers, as theſe, I have 
no concern; this Lecture, and the ſubject 
of it, being addreſſed to men of another 
character, to fair, candid, ſober, and en- 
lightened inquirers, only: For ſo the in- 
ſpired perſon, who firſt announced theſe 
wonders concerning Antichriſt, to man- 


kind, expreſſly declares, or rather prophe- 
ſies None of the wicked ſhall underſtand: 


but THE WISE ſhall underſtand *, 


* Daniel xii. 10. 


8ER. 


S ERMON IX, 
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EZEKIEL XX. 49. 


—They fay of me, Doth he not ſpeak. 
Parables ? 


SERM. IN recounting the various prejudices, 


which have diverted many perſons from 
giving a due attention to the prophecies 
concerning Antichriſt, I may be thought 
to have overlooked oNnE of the moſt conſi- 


fiyle, in which they are delivered. But this 
1 being a ſubject of larger compaſs, and nicer 
1 inquiry, than the reſt, (in which, too, the 
| | | credit 


derable; which ariſeth from the peculiar 
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credit of all the prophetic ſcriptures, as 8 
well as thoſe reſpecting Antichriſt, is con- 


cerned) I have purpoſely reſerved it for a 
diſtin& and ſeparate examination. 


W1THouT DOUBT, a plain man, brought 
up 1h our cuſtoms and notions, and unac- 
quainted with theological ſtudies, when he 
firſt turns himſelf to the contemplation of 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian prophecies, will 
be ſurpriſed, perhaps diſguſted, to find, 
that he underſtands little, or nothing of 
them. His modefly may incline him to 
think, that ſuch writings are too myſteri- 
ous for his comprehenſion ; or, his lazineſs 
and preſumption may diſpoſe him to reject 
them, at once, as perfectly unintelligible; 
to conſider the language of them, as a 
Jargon, to which no ideas are annexed ; 
or, at leaſt, as a kind of cypher, of ſo wild 
and fanatical a texture, that no clear and 

certain conſtruction can be made of it. 
Now, this prejudice, whichever way it 
Points, will be obviated, if 1t can be ſhewn, 
1. That 
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1, That the prophetic ſtyle was of com- 
mon and approved uſe, in the times, when 
the prophecies were delivered, and among 
the people, to whom they were addrefled, 

And ah 

2. That this ſtyle, how dark or fanci- 
ful ſoever it may appear, is yet reducible to 
rule; that is, is conſtructed on ſuch princi- 
ples, as make it the ſubject of juſt criticiſm 
and reaſonable interpretation'; and, in par- 
ticular, to us, at this day. 

For a language 1s not fanatical, that is 
authoriſed by general practice; nor can it 
be deemed unintelligible, when it is capa- 
ble of having its meaning aſcertained, 


I. The proof of theſe two points will 
molt conveniently be given together, in a 
deduction of the cauſes, which produced 


the character of the prophetic {tyle. 


That character, I believe, is truly 
given by thoſe who affirm, That the ſtyle 
of the prophets was only the poetical, and 
highly figurative ſtyle of the Eaſtern 

| SE nations. 
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nations. But if you go farther and aſk, SE — 
How it came to paſs, that the oriental 


poetry was ſo much more figurative than 
ours, it may not be enough to ſay, as many 
others have done, that this difference of 
character was owing to the influence of 
the ſun, and to the ſuperior heat and fer- 
vour, which it gave to an eaſtern imagi- 
nation, For I know not whether there be 
reaſon to think, that the ſun hath any ſuch 
effect on the powers of the mind; or that 
the fancies of men are apter to catch, and 
blaze out in metaphor, within a warm cli- 
mate, than a cold one: a figurative caſt of 
ſtyle being obſervable in the native poetry 
of all countries; and that, ſo far as ap- 
pears from hiſtory and experience, in a 
pretty equal degree. 

Beſides, if the fact were allowed, the 
anſwer would ſcarce be ſufficient. For, as 
we ſhall preſently ſee, the ſymbolic lan- 
guage of Prophecy, is too conſiſtent and 


uniform, hath too much of art and method 
in 
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and fallies of the imagination only, how 
powerfully ſoever you ſuppoſe it to have 
operated in the prophets. 

We then muſt go much deeper for a true 
account of the emblematic and highly 
coloured expreſſion, which glares ſo ſtrong- 
ly in the prophetic ſcriptures: and we ſhall 
find it, partly, in the nature of the human 
mind; and, partly, in the genius, indeed, 
of the oriental nations, and eſpecially of 
the Jews, but as faſhioned, not by the in- 
fluence of their climate, but by the modes 
of their learning and inſtitution. 

I muſt be as brief, as poſſible, on a fab 
jet, which many learned writers have 
largely and fully diſcuſſed; and, as the re- 
flexions, I have to offer to you upon it, are 
chiefly taken from them, I may the rather 
beſpeak your attention to what follows; 

1. Firſt, then, let it be obſerved, that 
the original language of all nations is ex- 


Y Mede, More, Daubuz, Vitringa, and, above all, 


the learned Founder of this Lecture. 
tremely 
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tremely imperfect. Their ſtock of words s ERM. 
being ſmall, they explain themſelves very — 
much by ſigns, or repreſentative actions: 

and their conceptions, in that early ſtate 

of ſociety, being groſs and rude, the few 
words, they have, are replete with mate- 

rial images, and ſo are what we call highly 
metaphorical ; and this, not from choice 

or deſign, or even from any extraordinary 
warmth of fancy, but of neceſſity, and 

from the very nature of things. 

Such is the primitive character of all 
languages: and it continues long in all, 
becauſe the figurative manner is thought 
ornamental, when it is no longer neceſſary; 
and becauſe the neceſſity of it is only, if 
at all, removed by long uſe and habit in 
abſtra& ſpeculation : a degree of refine- 
ment, to which the orientals, and the Jews 
eſpecially, never attained. And therefore 
in their languages, very long 
—Manſerunt, hodieque manent veſtigia ruris. 
FThus far we may go in accounting for 
the figured ſtyle of the caſt, from general 

princi- 
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SERM. principles. But this is by no means the 
— Whole of the caſe. For 

2. We are to reflect, that, before an 

/ alphabet was invented, and what we call 

literary writing was formed into an art, 

men had no way to record their concep- 

tions, or to convey them to others at a diſ- 

tance, but by ſetting down the figures and 

ſhapes of ſuch things, as were the objects 

of their contemplation. Hence, the way 

of writing in picture, was as univerſal, and 

almoſt as early, as the way of ſpeaking in 

metaphor; and from the ſame reaſon, the 
neceſſity of the thing. 

In proceſs of time, and through many 
ſucceſſive improvements, this rude and 
ſimple mode of p:#ure-writing was ſuc- 
ceeded by that of ſymbolt, or was enlarged 
at leaſt, and enriched by it. By ſymbols, 
I mean certain repreſentative marks, rather 
than expreſs pictures; or if pictures, ſuch 
as were at the ſame time characters, and 
beſides preſenting to the eye the reſemblance 


of a particular object, ſuggeſted a general 
idea 
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idea to the mind. As, when a horn was SE 2 M. 


made to denote ſtrength, an eye and ſcepter, 
majeſty, and in numberleſs ſuch inſtances; 
where the picture was not drawn to expreſs 
merely the thing itſelf, but ſomething elſe, 
which was, or was conceived to be, ana- 
logous to it. This more complex and in- 
genious form of picture writing was much 
practiſed by the Egyptians, and is that 

which we know by the name of RIERO- 

GLYPHICS. 


Indeed, theſe —mbolic characters were 


likely, in a courſe of ſucceflive refinements, 


to paſs into characters by inſtitution: and 
have, in fact, undergone that change among 
the Chineſe: and it might be expected that 
both would be laid afide by any people that 
ſhould come to be acquainted with the far 
more convenient and expeditious method 
of alphabetic writing. But the event, in 
ſome inſtances, hath been different. The 
Chineſe adhere to their characters, though 
from their late intercourſe with the Euro- | 


U 8 pean 
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ER M. pean nations, one cannot but ſuppoſe, that 


IX. 


the knowledge of letters has been conveyed 


to them: and the Egyptians, through all 


the extent of their long ſubliſting and high- 


ly poliſhed empire, retained their hierogly- 


phics, notwithſtanding their invention and 
uſe of an alphabet. 


Their inducement to this practice might 


be, the pleaſure they took in a mode of 
writing, which gratified their inventive 
curioſity in looking into the natures and 
analogies of things; or, it might be a 
ſtrain of policy in them to ſecrete by this 
means, their more important diſcoveries 
from the vulgar; or, vanity might put 
them on raiſing the value of their know- 
ledge by wrapping it up in a vehicle, fo 
amuſing at the ſame time, and myſterious. 
What account ſoever be given of it, the 
fact is, that the Egyptians cultivated the 
hieroglyphic ſpecies of writing, with pe- 
culiar diligence ; while the antiquity, the 
ſplendor, the fame of that mighty king- 


dom 
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of the world. Hence it came to paſs, that 
the learning of thoſe times, which was 
ſpread from Egypt, as from its center, 
took a ſtrong tincture of the hieroglyphic 
ſpirit. The Eaſt was wholly infected by 
it; ſo that it became the pride of its wiſe 
men to try the reach of each other's capa- 
city by queſtions conceived and propofed: 
in this form. Even the Greeks, in much 
later ages, caught the manner of ſymbo- 
lizing their conceptions from Egypt; and 
either drew their mythology from that 
quarter, or dreſſed it out in the old Egypti- 
an garb. But the Iſraelites, eſpecially, 
who had their breeding in that country, at 
the time when the hieroglyphic learning 
was at its height, carried this treaſure with 
them, among their other Hoilt, into the 
land of Canaan. And, though it be cre- 
dible that their great Law-giver interdicted 
the uſe of hieroglyphic characters, yet the 
ideas of them were deeply imprinted on 
their minds, and came out, on every oc- 

| U 2 eaſion, 
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SERM. caſion, in thoſe ſymbols and emblems, 


IX. 


m— With which, under the names of riddles, 


parables, and dark ſaymgs, their writings 
are ſo curiouſly variegated and imboſſed. 
This then is the true and proper account 
of that peculiar ſtyle, which looks fo 
{trangely, and to thoſe, who do not ad- 
vert to this original of it, perhaps ſo fan- 
taſtically, in the writings of the prophets. 
And what more natural, than that a mode 
of expreſſion, which was ſo well known, 
ſo commonly practiſed, and ſo much re- 
vered; which was affected by the wittieſt, 
nay, by the wiſeſt men of thoſe times; 
which was employed in the theology of 
the eaſtern world, in its poetry, its philo- 
ſophy, and all the ſublimer forms of com- 
poſition; What wonder, J ſay, that this 
cuſtomary, this authorized, this admired 
ſtrain of language ſhould be that in which 
the ſacred writers conveyed their higheſt 
and moſt important revelations to man- 
Kind? | 
Nor 
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Nor let any man take offence at the con- 8 15 M. 


deſcenſion of the divine Inſpirer, as though 
he degraded himſelf, by this compliance 
with the humours and fancies of thoſe to 
whom his inſpirations were addreſſed. For 
let him reflect, that in what form of words 
ſoever it ſhall pleaſe God to communicate 
himſelf to man, it muſt ſtill be in a way, 
that implies the utmoſt, indeed the ſame, 
condeſcenſion to our weakneſſes and in- 
firmities; nay, that immediate inſpiration 
itſelf, though coming through no medium 
of language, is of neceſſity to be accommo- 
dated to our methods of perceiving and 
underſtanding, how imperfect ſoever they 
are. 

Beſides, if external revelation be poſſible, 
it muſt be given in ſome one mode of 
ſpeech or writing, in preference to others. 
And, if we conſider how antient, how 
general, how widely diffuſed, this ſymbo- 
lic ſtyle has been, and ſtill is, in the world; 
how neceflary it is to rude nations, and 
how taking with the moſt refined ; how 
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SER M. large a proportion of the globe this practice 
— had over-run before, and at the time of 


writing the prophecies, and what vaſt re- 
gions of the South and Eaſt, not yet pro- 
feſſing the faith, but hereafter » a4S WC pre- 
ſure, to be enlightened by it, the ſame 
practice, at this day, overſpreads; when 
we conſider all this, we ſhall ceaſe perhaps 
to admire, that the ſtyle in queſtion was 
adopted, rather than any other ; or we ſhall 
only admire the divine goodneſs and wiſdom 
of its author, who had contrived before: 
hand, in the very form of this revelation, 
what may poſſibly help to bring on and 
facilitate the reception of it. Certainly, it 
may become us, on ſuch an occaſion, 
to inlarge our ideas a little; and not to 
conclude haſtily and peremptorily that, 
when a general bleſſing was intended by 
providence, the mode of conveying it 


ſhould be inſtituted ſingly with an eye to 


our local notions and confined prejudices, 
and with no regard to the more prevailing 
ſentiments and expectations af mankind, 


In 
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that the hieroglyphic ſtyle was predomi- 
nant in the antient world; in Judza, par- 
ticularly, from the times of Moſes to the 
coming of Chriſt, There was indeed a 
degree of obſcurity in it, ſo far at leaſt as 
to furniſh the Jews, who had no mind to 
liſten to their Prophets, with a pretence of 
not underſtanding them (as we ſee from 
the complaint brought againſt the prophet 
Ezekiel in the text, Dosh he not ſpeak Pa- 
rables? ) yet ſtill, it cannot be denied, That 
this mode of writing was of common and ap- 


x d, and among the people, to 
whom they were addreſſed. 

Our F1RsT propoſition is then reaſonably 
made out; and ſo much of the sECoND, as 
affirms that the prophetic ſtyle is confirufted 
on ſuch principles as make it the ſubject of 
juſt criticiſm and rational interpretation, For 
it was conſtructed, as we have ſeen, on the 
ſymbolic principles of the hieroglyphics; 
Us which 
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which were not vague uncertain things ; 
but fixed and conſtant analogies, deter- 
minable in their own nature, or from the 
ſteady uſe that was made of them. And 
a language, formed on ſuch principles, 
may be reaſonably interpreted upon them, 
So that what remains 1s only to ſhew, that 


there are means, by which this abſtruſe 


language may become intelligible to us, 
at this day. 


II. That there are ſuch means, you will 
eaſily collect, without requiring me to come 


to a detail on ſo immenſe a lubject, from 


the following conſiderations. 
1. Some light may be expected to ariſe 


from the ſtudy of the prophecies them- 


ſelves. For the ſame ſymbols, or figures, 
recur frequently in thoſe writings: and, 
by comparing one paſſage with another; 
the darker prophecies with the more per- 
ſpicuous; the unfulfilled, with ſuch as 
have been completed; and thoſe which 
have their explanation annexed to them, 

= with 
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with thoſe that have not; by this courſe 8 E RM. 


of inquiry, I ſay, there is no doubt but 
ſome conſiderable progreſs may be made 


in fixing the true 'and proper meaning of 


this myſterious language. 
2. Very much of the Egyptian kierogly- 


phics, on which, as we have ſeen, the 


prophetic ſtyle was faſhioned, may be 
learned from many antient records and 
monuments, ſtill ſubſiſting; and from in- 
numerable hints and paſſages, ſcattered 
through the Greek antiquaries and hiſto- 
rians, which have been carefully collected 
and compared by learned men. 

3. The Pagan ſuperſtitions of every 
form and ſpecies, which were either de- 
rived from Egypt, or conducted on hi- 
eroglyphic notions, have been of ſingular 
uſe in commenting on the Jewiſh prophets. 
Their Omens, Augury, and Judicial Aſtro- 
logy ſeem to have proceeded on ſymbolic 
principles; the myſtery being only this, 
That ſuch objetts, as in the hieroglyphic 

pictures 
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pictures, were made the ſymbols of cer- 
tain ideas, were conſidered as omens of the 
things themſelves. Thus, the figure of a 
horſe, being the ſymbol of proſperity and 
ſucceſs in arms, when a head of this ani- 
mal was found in laying the foundations 
of Carthage, the Sooth- ſayers concluded, 
that the character of that ſtate would be 
warlike, and its- fortune proſperous : or, 
thus again, becauſe the ſun was the com- 
mon emblem of a King, or ſupreme go- 
vernour in any ſtate, an eclipſe of this lu- 


minary was thought to indicate the ruin, 


or diminution, at leaſt, of his power and 
fortune; and the ſuperſtition is not quite 
extinct at this day *. 

But, of all the Pagan ſuperſtitions, that 


which is known by the name of Oneirocri- 


lics, or the art of interpreting dreams, is 


moſt directly to our purpoſe. There is a 


> Hence, the alluſion of our great poet, 
— or from behind the moon 
In dim eclipſe diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes mmarchs — P. L. i. 596. 
curious 
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curious treatiſe on this ſubject, which bears SE 14 M. 


the name of Achmet, an Arabian writer; 
and another by Artemidorus, an Epheſian, 
who lived about the end of the firſt centuryꝰ. 
In the former of theſe collections (for both 
works are compiled out of preceding and 
very antient writers) the manner of in- 
terpreting dreams, according to the uſe of 


the oriental nations, is delivered; as the 


rules, which the Græcian diviners follow- 
ed, are deduced in the other. F or, light 
and frivolous as this art was, it is not to 
be ſuppoſed that it was taken up at hazard, 
or could be conducted without rule; an 
arbitrary or eapricious interpretation of 
dreams, conſidered as a mode of divination, 
being too groſs an inſult on the common 
ſenſe of mankind l. But the rules, by 
which both the Greek and Oriental diviners 


© See theſe two works, publiſhed together, under 
the title of Artemidori Daldiani et Achmetis Sereimi F. 
Oneirocritica, by Nicolaus Rigaltius. Lutet. 1603. 

Non enim credo, nullo percepto aut cæteros artifi- 
ces verſari in ſuo munere, aut eos, qui divinatione 
utantur, futura prædicere. Cic. de Fate, g. 6. 
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8 ERM. juſtified their interpretations, appear to have 


been formed on ſymbolic principles, that 
is, on the very ſame ideas of analogy, by 
which the Egyptian hieroglyphics (now 
grown venerable, and even ſacred) were 
explained. So that the prophetic ſtyle, 
which is all over painted with hierogly- 
phic 1magery, receives an evident, illuſtra- 
tion from theſe two works. 

I have ſaid, that this ſuperſtition was 
more immediately to our purpoſe, than any 
other. For ſome of the more important 
prophecies are delivered in the way of 
dreams; and therefore, without doubt, the 
rules for interpreting the ſymbols preſented 


to the mind of the prophet in theſe inſpired 


dreams, were the very ſame with thoſe, 
that were laid down in the Gentile Oneiro- 
critics. The concluſion, I know, may ap- 
pear bold and hazardous. But you will 
reflect that there is really nothing more 
ſtrange in applying this mode of interpre- 
tation to dreams, than to any other ſpecies 
of prophecy, to viſions, for inſtance, or 
75 | parables, 
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parables, or even, in general, to any part 8 ER M. 
of the prophetic ſtyle. The compliance, 
on the part of the inſpirer, is the ſame on 
every ſuppoſition; and only ſhews that, 
when the Deity thinks fit to reveal himſelf” 
to men, he does it in a way that is ſuitable 
to their ideas and apprehenſions. Nor is 
any ſanction, in the mean time, given, by 
this accommodation of himſelf, to the pa- 
gan practice of divining by dreams. For, 
though the ſame ſymbols be interpreted in 
the ſame manner, yet the prophecy doth ' 
not depend on the interpretation, but the 
inſpiration of the dream. A caſual dream, 
thus interpreted, is only a dream till ; 
the received ſenſe of the ſymbols, repre- 
ſented in it, no way inferring the comple- 
tion of it. But when the Almighty ſends 
the dream, the ſymbols are of another con- 
ſideration, and not only ſignify, but Pre- 
ict, an event. | 
Now, if men will miſtake a * g 8 
ficant emblem, for a prophetic inſpiration; the! 
fault is in themſelves, and not in the uſe 
1 of 
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of the common emblems; which may be 
the vehicle of a true prophecy, though craft 
or ſuperſtition take occaſion from them 
to divine lies*. It follows, that the rules, 
which the antient diviners obſerved in 
explaining ſymbolic dreams, may be ſafe- 
ly and juſtly applied to the interpretation of 
ſymbolic prophecies, and eſpecially to ſuch 
of them as were delivered in the form of 
dreams, 


4. It is laſtly to be obſerved, that not 


only the Arabic and other oriental writers, 
but even the Greek and Latin poets may 
contribute very much to the expoſition of 
the antient prophets. For theſe poets 
abound in ſtrong metaphors and glowing 
images, which were either copied from the 
{ymbolic language of the Eaſt, or invented 
on the ſame principles of analogy as pre- 
vailed in the Egyptian hieroglyphics. So 
that many expreſſions, which ſeem dark 
and ſtrange in the writings of the Jewiſh 
prophets, may be clearly illuſtrated and 


Ezekiel xiii. q. em 
ami- 
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familiarized to us, even from claſſic uſage 
and example. | 

And now from theſe ſeveral ſources ; 
that is, from the ſcriptures themſelves from 
the ſtill ſubſfting monuments of Egyptian 
hieroglyþhics — from the Gentile ceremonies 
and ſuperſtitions and from the greater works 
of genius and fancy, tranſmitted to us both 
from the Eaftern and Weſtern poets—ſuch a 
vocabulary of the prophetic terms and 
ſymbols may be, nay hath been f, drawn 
up, as ſerves to determine the ſenſe of 
them in the ſame manner, as any common 


art or language 1s explained by its own 


proper key, or dictionary; and there is, 
in truth, no more difficulty in fixing the 
import of the prophetic ſtyle, than of any 
other language or technical phraſeology 
whatſoever. 


f See Dr. Lancaſter's Symbolical and Alphabetical Die- 
tionary, prefixed to his abridgment of the Commentary 
on the Revelations, by Mr. Daubuz. 


III. But, 
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III. But, if the caſe be ſo clear, you 


may now be tempted to aſk, 4+ What then 


becomes of the obſcurity, in which the 
prophecies are ſaid to be involved; and in 
particular, how comes it to paſs, that they 
may not be as well explained; before the 
completion, as after its; which yet is con- 
ſtantly denied by writers on this ſubje&, 
and, even, by your own principles, cannot 
be ſuppoſed?” 

To this objection, I ſhall not reply by 
ſaying, That the ſtyle of the prophets, 
though intelligible, yet requires much 
practice in the interpreter to unfold its 
meaning ; for that is the caſe of many 
other arts and ſciences, which yet are ge- 
nerally underſtood : nor, that the ſymbo- 
lic terms are frequently capable of ſeveral 


ſenſes, which muſt needs perplex the in- 


terpretation; for there is no common 
language, in which the plaineſt words do 
not frequently admit the ſame difference 
See this objection urged by Mr. Collins in his 
Grounds and Reaſons, &c, p. 220. Lond. 1737. 
of 
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of conſtruction, which yet creates no great 8 ER M. 


difficulty to thoſe who attend cloſely to 
the ſcope of a writer : I ſhall not therefore, 
I fay, amuſe you with theſe evaſive anſwers, 


but reply, directly to the purpoſe of your 


inquiry, by obſerving, 

« That there are ſeveral methods, or, 
if you will, artifices, by which the inſpir- 
ed writers, under the cover of a ſymbolic 
expreſſion, and ſometimes even without it, 
might effeQtually conceal their meaning, 
before the completion of a prophecy, 
though the language, in which they 
write, be clearly explicable on fixed and 
ſtated rules.“ 

1. When the prophecy 1s of remote 
events; the ſubjef is frequently not an- 
nounced, or announced only in general 
terms. Thus, an earthquake is deſcribed 
—a mountain is ſaid to be thrown down— 
a ſtar, to fall from heaven; and ſo in 
numberleſs other inſtances. Now, an 
earthquake, in hieroglyphie language, de- 

X notes 
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SER M. notes a revolution in government; a mount» 
ain, 1s the ſymbol of a kingdom, or capital 


city; a ſtar, of a prince, or great man: but 
of what government, of what kingdom, 
of hat prince, the prophet ſpeaks, we 
are not told, and are frequently unable to 
find out, till a full coincidence of all cir- 


cumſtances, in the event, diſcloſes the 


ſecret. 


2. The prophetic terms are not only 


figurative, but ſometimes, and in no com- 


mon degree, hyperbolical (of which the 


reaſon will be given hereafter), ſo that no- 
thing but the event can determine the true 
ſize and value of them. This ſeems to 
have been the caſe of thoſe prophecies in 
the Old Teſtament, which deſcribe the 
tranquillity and felicity of Chriſt's king- 
dom; and may poſſibly be the caſe of thoſe 
prophecies in the New, which reſpect the 
Millennium. 

3. It being the genius of the prophetic 


ſty le to be ænigmatical, this caſt is ſome- 
times 
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times purpoſely given to it, even when the s 
expreſſion is moſt plain and direct. Thus | 


Jeremiah propheſies of Zedekiah, king of 
Judah, that he ſbould be delivered into the 
hangs & the king of Babylon, that his eyes 
ſhould behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, 
and that he ſhould go to Babylon", Exckiel, 
propheſying of the ſame prince, ſays, that 
he ſhould go to Babylon, but that he ſhould not 
ſee it, though he ſhould die there. Now Joſe- 
phus tells us, that the apparent incon- 
ſiſtency of theſe two prophecies determined 
Zedekiah to believe neither of them. Vet 
both were ſtrictly and punctually fulfilled. 
4. Laſtly, the chief difficulty of all lies 
in a cireumſtance, not much obſerved by 
interpreters, and, from the nature of it; 
not obſervable, till after the event; I 
mean, in @ mixed uſe of the plain and figured 
ſtyle : ſo that the prophetic deſcriptions are 
ſometimes literal, even when they appear 


Jeremiah xxxiv. Þ 
I Ezek. Xi1, I 3» 
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'SERM. moſt figurative; and ſometimes, again, 


they are highly fourative, when they ap- 
pear moſt plain. An inſtance of Jiteral 
expreſſion, under. the maſk: of figurative, 
occurs in the prophet Nahum, who pre- 
dicts the overthrow of Nineveh in theſe 


words. —Mith an over-running. flood 'he will 


make an utter end of the place thereof, :| Nahum 
xi. 8.] An over-running Hood, is the hiero- 
glyphic ſymbol of deſo/ation by a vittorious 
enemy: and in this highly figurative ſenſe, 
an interpreter of the prophecy would, in 
all likelihood, underſtand the expreſſion. 
But the event ſhewedthe ſenſe to be literal; 
that city being taken, as we know from 
hiſtory, by means of an inundation. Of 


figurative expreſſion, under the. form of 
| literal, take the. following inſtance fram-a 


prophecy of Chriſt himfelf; who fays to 
the Jews, Deſtroy this temple, and I will 
raiſe it up in three days, [Fohn-i. 19.] It 
was natural enough for the Jews to under- 
ſtand our Lord as ſpeaking of the temple 


at Jcruſalem; the rather, as this term had 
not 
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not been, and, I think, could not be, ap- 
plied, to any perſon, before Jeſus: to Him, 
it might be ſo applied; and we know that 
he ſpake of the temple of his body, ver. 21.] 
The fame equivocal uſe was, ſometimes, 
purpoſely made of proverbial e as. 
learned men have obſeryed e. | 
I omit many other cauſes of obſcutity 
in the prophecies ; ſuch as the ſeetning in- 
credibility, ſometimes, of the things pre- 
dicted - the undefined chronology and ge- 
ography - the intricacy of the method 
and many other conſiderations. But you 
will collect from theſe brief hints, reſpect- 
ing the expreſſion only, that, though the | 
ſymbolic. language be reducible to rule, 
and therefore, in the main, ſufficiently in- 
telligible, yet that there is room enough 
for the introduction of ſo much obſcurity 
into the prophetic writings, as may anſwer 
the ends of the inſpirer, and conceal the 
full meaning of them from the moſt ſaga- 


* See Grathis on Matth. xxvi. 23. 
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* M. cious interpreter, till it be revcaled, in due 


time, by the event. 


Or, if it be thought that ſuch difficulties 


as the cvent removes, are not, in their 


own nature, invincible, efore 1t happens, 
it is ſtill to be conſidered, that the giver 
of the prophecy 1 is, by ſuppoſition, divine; 
and as he, therefore, foreſaw, in framing 


the texture of it, that ſuch difficulties 


would, in fact, be invincible, they ſerved 
the purpoſe of a deſigned concealment 
juſt as well, as if, in nature, they Were. 
Whence the concluſion i is ſtill the ſame, 
That the pr ophetic ſtyle might be the cover 
of impenetrable obſcurities in a prophecy, 
before its completion, and yet the terms of 
it be clearly explicable on eſtabliſhed rules; 
the event only cnabling 1 the expoſitor more 
fccilfully and properly to apply thoſe rules. 


IV. To conclude this ſubject; It will 
nove be acknowledged, that the ſuſpicions 
which have been taken up againſt the pro- 
| phetic 
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phetic way of writing, as if it were vague, 8 12 M. 


illuſory, or unintelligible, are utterly with- 
out foundation. The ſtyle af the prophets 
was the known, authorized ſtyle of their 
age and country, in all writings eſpecially, 
of a ſacred or ſolemn character; and is 
even yet in uſe with a great part of man- 
kind, It further appears, that, as it was 
underſtood by thoſe to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed, ſo the principles, on which it was 
formed, are diſcoverable by many obvious 
methods, and may be applied, with ſuc- 


ceſs, to the interpretation of it, at this 


day. | 

The prophetic ſtyle is, then, a ſober and 
reaſonable mode of expreſſion, But this is 
not all. We may, even, diſcern the ex- 
pediency, I had almoſt ſaid, th e neceſſity, 
of this ſtyle, conſidered as the medium, or 
vehicle of prophetic inſpiration. 

For we have ſeen, that the ſcheme of 
ſcriptural prophecy extends through all 
time; and is ſo contriyed as to adumbrate 
tuture and more illuſtrious events, in pre- 
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circumſtance, which ſhews the: harmony 
and connection of the whole. ſcheme, and 
is not ĩmitable by any human art, or fore- 
thought whatloever;: But noa figurative 
ſtile is ſo proper to that end, that welſcarce. 
ly conceive how it could be accoinpliſhed 
by any other. For thus the expreſſion 
conforms, at once, to the type, and anti- 
type: it is, as it were, 2 robe of ſtate, for 
the one; and only, the ordinary, oactirfe 
tomed dreſs of the other: ; a8 wo! may! ſee: 
from the prophecies, : which 'inumediately' 
reſpect the reſtoration of the Jews: from 
their antient captivities, and, ultimately, 
their final triumphant: return from their 
poten liperſion—from the: prophecies 
which 8 at the 0 time, the 
day of judgment—from thoſe. concerning 
the firſt coming c of Chriſt, which, alſo, ſet 
forth his reign with the ſaints on earth, 
and even the glories of his heavenly king- 
dom—a nd 11 in a multitude of other inſtances. 
* Theſe 
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: Theſe ſucceſſive, and ſo different, ſchemes: 


of providence could only be ſignified ro- 
gether in a mode of language, that cons 


tracted, on enlarged itſelf, as the occaſion: 
required. But ſuch is the ſingular pro- | 
perty of a ſymbolic ſtyle. For none but: 
this, hath, fold and drapery.cnvugh;-if I. 
may ſo ſpeak, to inveſtſthe: greater: ſub- 


jects; while yet (ſo complyingꝭ is che tex- 
ture of this expreſſion) it readily:adapts: 
itſelf to the 4% confiderable, which it en- 


nobles only, and not disfigures. Thedif- 
ference is, that what is a metaphor in the 


former caſe, becomes an hyperbole, in: the 
latter. And this double uſe of the ſame 
ſymbol, is the true account of ſuch figures 
as are thought moſt extravagant in the 
deſeription of the prophets. a. Saen: 

We ſee, then, in every view, how rea- 
ſonable, how expedient, how divine; the 
ſymbolic ſtyle is, in ſuch writings, as the 
prophetic. So that if any be diſpoſed; in 
our days, to take up the complaint of the 
text, an to uphraid the prophets by aſking, 
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take courage to anſwer, Ves: but parables, 
which, as dark as they are accounted to 
be, may be well underſtood ; and, what is 
more, parables, which are ſo expreſſed, as 
to carry an evidence in themſelves that 
they are what they aſſume to be, of divine 
inſpiration. TD 
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APOCALYPSE. 


EZEKIEL xx. 49. 


—They ſay of me, Doth he not pol 
Parables ? 


LL the prophecies of the 0¹⁴ and 8 ERM. 

New Teſtament are written in pa- — 

rables ; that is, in highly figurative terms; 

which yet, on examination, have appear- 

cd to be explicable on certain fixed and ra- 
tional grounds of criticiſm, 
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N SERM. So far, therefpre, as. any prejudice - may 
have been entertained againſt” the pro- 
phecies concerning Antichriſt, as if, the 


minute critics have ſaid, or inſinuated to the contrary, 


= 5; h ſubject 


- 


8 language of them were too abſtruſe or out 
N fanciful to be underſtood, enough hath To 
| been already ſaid tg ſhew, that it is not ſcu 
, well founded. the 
| It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that the mz 
| book of Revelations *, which contains the ö 
; moſt, and the chief prophecies on the IT 
| 
„ = As to the authority of this extraordinary boo 11 
| (although the diſcuſſion of this point be foreign to my th 
| preſent purpoſe) it may be proper to acquaint ſuch ur 
= perſons, as have not made the enquiry for themſelves, -: 
and are perhaps incapable of making it, with the ſenti- on 
1 ments, which our ableſt writers have entertained of it. an 
h Mr. Mede, a capable inquirer, if there ever was any, pt 
| | ſays roundly—* The Apocalypſe” hath more human 
| „(not to ſpeak of divine) authority, than any other 
f c book of the New Teſtament befides, even from the 
; time it was firſt delivered. Jerks, p. 602, la 
4 And to the fame purpoſe, Sir Ifaac Newton 
0 « do not find any other book of the New Teſtament is 
f « ſo ſtrongly atteſted, or commented ugon ſo early, as th 
40 this of the Apocalypſe,” . Obſervations, en Daniel, de 
&c. p. 249. h: 
i Thus, theſe two incomparable | men, What ſome. u 
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| ſubjeck of "Antichriſt, is of a deeper and SERM. 
| more ayſteridus contrivance, than any 
other of the prophetic writings. Whence, 
our next ſtep, in this inquiry, muſt be, 
To trace the cavsrs of that peculiar ob- 
ſcurity ; and to ſuggeſt, as we go along, 
the MEANS, by which it .hath been, or 
may be; removed. 

The rauſts,” are to be ſought in the 
STYLE. and the METHOD, of that book. 
I ſay nothing, of the ſuchect: for; though 
the things predicted may darketi'a x propticcy, 
unfulfilled, the event Will thew wha hat they 
are; and it is not neceflaryy. that we thould 
anxioufly inquire into the meaniſig f a 
prophecy, till it be ackprapliſhed.. 


JI. Firf,. then, the 2ER of the Reve- 
lations (for I mean not to o confider 1 it, with 


ne wolf S 1” Ky 


is not worth itientioning ; farther, than juſt to obſerve, 
that, if the authority of this momentous book be in- 
deed queſtionable, the church of Rome could hardly 
have failed long ſince to make the every or to tri- 
umph in it. | 
_ Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Aide. 
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regard to the Greek tongue, in which it is 
compoſed, or, as it may be affected by the 


Hebrew idiom) The „ye, I ſay, being ſym- 


bolical, like that of the other prophecies, 
muſt, in general, be explained on the ſame 
principles, that 1s, muſt be equally intelli- 
gible, in both. Yet, if we attend nicely 
to the ſtyle of this prophecy, ſome differ- 
ence will be found, in the choice of the ſym- 
bols, and in the continuity of the ſymbolic 
form. 

1. To explain my meaning, on the firſt 
article, I muſt obſerve, That, though the 
prophetic ſtyle abounds in Hieroglyphic ſym- 
bols, properly ſo called, yet the Iſraelites, 
when they adopted that ſtyle, did not con- 
fine themſelves to the old Egyptian ſtock 
of ſymbols; but, working on the fame 
ground of analogy, ſuperadded many others, 
which their own circumſtances and obſer- 
vations ſuggeſted to them. Their divine 
ritual, their civil cuſtoms, their marvel- 
lous hiſtory, and even the face and aſpect of 
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their country, afforded infinite materials SER M. 


for the conſtruction of freſh, ſymbols : and 
theſe, when they came into common uſe, 
their prophets freely and largely employed. 
Thus, incenſe, from the religious uſe of it 
in the Moſaical ſervice, denotes prayer, or 
mental adoration® — to tread a wine-prefs, 
from their cuſtom of preſſing grapes, ſigni- 
ſies dgſtruction, attended with great ſlaughter © 


o give water in the wilderneſs, in alluſion 


to the miraculous ſupply of that element, 
during the paſſage of the Iſraelites through 
the wilderneſs to the holy land, is the 
emblem of unexpected relief in diftreſs * ;— 
and, to mention no more, a foreſt, ſuch as 
Lebanon, abounding in lofty cedars, repre- 
ſents a great city, with its flouriſhing ranks 
of inhabitants*; juſt as, a mountain, from 
the ſituation of the Jewiſh temple on mount 
Moria, is made to ſtand for the Chr:/tian 


church f. 


> Mal. i. 11. Lament. i. 15, * Iſaiah xl. 20. 
© Evek. xx. 47. *f Ifajab ii. 2. 
Now 
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Now, though the ſymbols of this claſs 


be occaſionally diſperſed through the old 


prophets, yet they are more frequent, 
and much thicker ſown, in the Revela- 
tions: ſo that to a reader, not well verſed 
in the Jewiſh ſtory and cuſtoms, this dif- 
ference may add ſomething to the obſcu- 
rity of the book. 

If you aſk the reaſon of this difference, 
it is plainly this. The ſcene of the apoca- 
lyptic viſions is laid, not only in Judza, 
but in the temple at Jeruſalem; whence 
the imagery is, of courſe, taken, It was 
natural for the writer to draw his alluſions 
from Jewiſh objects, and eſpecially from 


the ceremonial of the temple- ſervice. Be- 


ſides, the declared ſcope of the prophecy 
being to predict the fortunes of the Chriſtian 


church, what ſo proper as to do this under 


the cover of Jewiſh ideas; the law itſelf, 
as we have before ſeen; and as St. Paul ex- 
prefily tells us, having been fo contrived, 


as to preſent the ſhadow of that future diſ- 
penſation ? 


This 
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This then (and for the reaſon aſſigned) s E R M. 


is on diſtinguiſhing character of the Apo- 
calyptic ſtyle; But the difficulty of inter- 
pretation, ariſing from it, cannot bo conſi- 
derable; or, if it be, may be overcome by 
an obvious method, by a careful ſtudy of 
the Jewiſh. hiſtory and law. 

2. The oTHER mark of diſtinction, 
which I. obſerved in the ſtyle of this book, 
is the continuity of the ſymbolic manner. 
Parables are frequent, , indeed, in the old 
prophets, but interſperſed with many paſſa- 
ges of hiſtory, and have very often their 
explanation annexed... This great parable 
of St. John is, throughout, carried on in 
its own proper form, without any ſuch in- 
terruption, and, except in one inſtance*, 
without any expreſs interpretation of the 
parabolic terms. 

Now, the prophecy, no doubt, muſt be 
conſiderably obſcured by this circumſtance: 
But then let it be conſidered; that we have 
proportionable means of underſtanding it. 


* Chap. xvii. 
* F Or, 


X. 
8 8 
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WER. For, if the fymbols be continued, they are 
— till but the ſame b, as had been before in 
uſe with the elder prophets ; whoſe writ- | 
ings, therefore, are the proper and the | 
certain key of the Revelations. | | 
From theſe diſtinctive characters, then, 
of the Apocalyptic ſtyle i, nothing more 
can be inferred, than the neceſſity of ſtudy- 
ing the Law, and the Prophets, in order to 
underſtand the language of this laſt and 


molt myſterious revelation, And what is 


h The learned Biſhop Andrews ſays expreſty—*< You 
ſhall ſcarce find a phraſe in the Revelations of St. John, 
that is not taken out of Daniel, or ſome other prophet.” 
Vis reperias apud Fohannem phraſin aliquam, niſi vel ex 
Daniele, vel ex alio aliquo propheta deſumptam. Reſp. ad 
Bellarm. Apol. p. 234. 

i An eminent writer gives an exact idea of it, in theſe 
words—** The ſtyle [of the Revelations] is very pro- 
„ phetical, as to the things ſpoken: And very he- 
« braizing, as to the ſpeaking of them. Exceeding 
* much of the old prophets language and matter ad- 
« duced to intimate new ſtories : And exceeding much 
of the Jews language and alluſion to their cuſtoms 
and opinions, thereby to ſpeak the things more fa- 
„% miliarly to be underſtood,” Dr. LicaTroor, 
Harm. of the N. T. p. 154, London, 1655. 
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more natural, nay what can be thought 8 E RM 
X. 


more divine, than that, in a ſyſtem, com- 
poſed of two dependent diſpenſations, the 
ſtudy of the former ſhould be made neceſſa- 
ry to the comprehenſion of the latter; and 
that the very uniformity of ſtyle and co- 
louring, in the two ſets of prophecies, 
ſhould admoniſh us of the intimate con- 
nection, which each has with the other, 
to the end that we might the better con- 
ceive the meaning, and fathom the depth, 
of the divine councils in both ? 

But, without ſpeculating further on the 
final purpoſes of this Judaical and Symbo- 
lical character, ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on the 
Apocalypſe, it muſt evidently appear that 
the difficulties of interpretation, occaſioned 
by it, are not invincible; nay, that, to an 
attentive and rightly prepared interpreter, 
they will ſcarce be any difficulties at all ł. 


E I have heared it affirmed, on good grounds, that 
the late Dr. Samuel Clarke, on being aſked in conver- 
ſation by a friend, whether, as he had taken much 
pains to interpret the other books of Scripture, he had 
never attempted any thing on the Revelations, replied, 


. 5 I pro- 
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I proceed, then, | 
II. To the stconD, and more conſidera- 
ble cauſe of the obſcurities, found in this 
prophecy, the Mzrnop, in which it is 
compoſed. 

The other prophecies have, doubtleſs, 
their difficulties, ariſing from the abrupt 
manner, in which, agreeably to the ori- 
ental genius, they are delivered : But then, 
being ſhort and unconnected with each 
other, the apparent diſorder of thoſe pro- 
phecies, has rarely any ſenſible effect in 
preventing the right application of them. 
The caſe 1s difterent with the prophecies, 


That he had not; but that, notwith/landing, he thought be 


under/lood every word of it : Not meaning, we may be 
fure, that he knew how to apply every part of that pro- 
phecy, but that he underſtood the phraſeology, in which 
it was written; which a man, ſo converſant as he was 
in the ſtyle of ſcripture, might very well do,—Calvin, 
indeed, has been commended for making the oppoſite 
declaration: And, it may be, with good reaſon : For 
(not to derogate in any'reſpe& from the character of 
this great man) the language of the Scriptures, and 
eſpecially of the prophetical ſcriptures, was in no de- 


gree ſo well underſtood in his time, as it was in that of 
Dr. S. Clarke, 


con- 
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contained in this book. For, having been "oy M. 
all delivered at once, and reſpecting a ſeries ——— 
of events, which were to come to pals ſuc- 
ceſſively in the hiſtory of the Chriſtian 
Church, it is reaſonable to expect that 
ſome certain and 'determinable metliod 
ſhould be obſerved in the delivery of them; 
and the true ſecret of that method, what- 
ever it be, muſt be inveſtigated, before we 
can, with ſucceſs, apply any fingle pro- 
phecy to its proper ſubject, 

The fir, and moſt obvious expectation 
of a reader 1s, that the events predicted in 

this prophecy ſhould follow each other in 
the order of the prophecy itſelf, or that the 
ſeries of the viſions ſhould mark out and 
determine the ſucceſſion of the ſubjects, to 
which they relate. But there is reaſon to 
think, on the face of the prophecy, that 
this method is not obſerved. 

A ſecond concluſion would, then, be 
haſtily taken up, that there is no regular 
method at all in theſe viſions, but that 
each is to be applied ſingly, and without 


Y 3 any 


| | 2 6 
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£ 
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SE RM. any reference to the reſt, to ſuch events as 
— it might be found, in ſome tolerable de- 


gree, to ſuit: And then it is plain, that 
fancy would have too much ſcope afforded 
her in the interpretation of theſe viſions, to 
produce any firm and ſettled conviction, 
that they were rightly and properly ap- 
plied. Yet, as this idea of the Apocalypſe 
would favour the lazineſs, the precipitancy, 


the preſumption, and, very often, the ma- 


lignity of the human mind, it is no wonder 
that it ſhould be readily and eagerly em- 
braced. And, in fact, it was to this pre- 
conceived notion of a general diſorder in 
the texture of theſe prophecies, that the 
little progreſs, which, for many ages, had 
been made in the expoſition of them, is 
chiefly to be aſcribed, 

But then, /a/tly, if neither the order of 
the prophecy be that of the events, nor a 
total diſorder in the conſtruction of it can 
be reaſonably allowed, the queſtion is, By 
what rules was it compoſed, and on what 
ideas of method is it to be explained: 


This 
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This queſtion, as obvious as it ſeems, SERM. 
X. 
was not preſently aſked ; and, when it was 
aſked, not eaſily anſwered. The clear light, 
indeed, which the Reformation had let in 
on ſome parts of this prophecy, and a ſpirit 
of inquiry, which ſprung up with the re- 


vival of Letters, excited a general attention 
to this myſterious book. But, as each 1n- 
terpreter brought his own hypotheſis along 
with him, the perplexities of it were not 
leflened, but increaſed by ſo many diſcord- 
ant ſchemes of interpretation: And the 
iſſue of much elaborate inquiry was, that 


the book itſelf was diſgraced by the fruitleſs 


eftorts of its commentators, and on the point 
of being given up, as utterly impenetrable, 
when a ſublime Genius aroſe, in the be- 
ginning of the laſt century, and ſurprized 
the learned world with that great deſidera- 
tum, A Key to the Revelations. 
This extraordinary perſon was, JosEPH 
Mepz: of whole character it may not be 
improper to give a ſlight ſketch, before I 
Y4 lay 
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SE RM, lay before you the ſubſtance of his diſco» 


ven. 


HE was a candid, be man; diſ- 
intereſted, and unambitious; of no faction 
in religion or government, (both which be- 
gan in his time to be overrun with factions) 
but ſolely devoted to the love of truth, 
and to the inveſtigation of it. His learn- 
ing was vaſt, but well choſen and well 
digeſted; and his underſtanding, in no 
common degree, ſtrong and capacious. 

With theſe qualities of the head and 
heart, he came to the ſtudy of the prophe- 
cies, and eſpecially of the Revelations: 
But, with ſo little 57g for the ſcheme 
of interpretation concerning Antichriſt, 
that, as he tells us himſelf, he had even con- 
cerved ſome prejudice againſt it!: And, what 
is ſtranger {till in a man of his inventive 

ie As for me, I am conſcious of my weakneſs and 


vpnworthineſs ; being, when theſe kind of thoughts firſt 
poſſeſſed me, looking another way with a prejudice in- 


compatible to this.” General Pref. to Mede's Werks, 


5. 20, from a Md, Letter, 
genius, 
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genius, with ſo little ent huſiaſin in his 8 E RM, 


temper for any ſcheme of interpretation 
whatſoever, that, when he had made his 
great diſcovery, he was in no haſt to pub- 
liſh it to the world ® ; and, when at length 
he did this, he was ſtill leſs in haſt to ap- 
ply it, that is, to ſhew its important uſe in 
explaining the Apocalyptic viſions®, Cool, 
deliberate, and ſevere, in forming his judg- 
ments, he was ſo far from being obſequious 
to the fancies of other men, that he was 


determined only, by the laſt degree of 
evidence, to acquieſce in any concluſions of 


his own ?, 


n He printed only a few copies of his C/avis Apoca- 
lyptica in 1627, at his own expence, and for the uſe of 
his friends, Pref. to his Commentary. 

His Commentary, on the principles of his Clavzs, 
did not appear till 1632. 

o I am by nature cundtabundus in all things, but in 
this [his Expoſition] let no man blame me, if I take 
more pauſe than ordinary. Ms. Letter in Gen. Pref. 
p. 22. And again, in a Letter of reply ad animadverſi- 
ones Ludovici de Dieu, Eo ingenio ſum (delicatulo, 
an moroſo) ut niſi ubi interpretatio commode et abſ- 

ue ſalebris eat, nunquam mihi ſatisfacere ſoleam.” 
Works, p. 569. Yet of this /age man, could = 
in 
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In ſhort, with no vanity to indulge, (for 
he was ſuperior to this laſt infirmity of 


ingenious men?)—with no interęſt in view 


(for the intereſt of Churchmen lay at that 
time, as he well underſtood, in a different 
quarter )—with no /þ/cen to gratify (for 


Biſhop of Meaux allow himſelf to ſpeak thus negligent- 
ly—17 $eft rendu de nos jours celtbre en Angleterre PAR SsEs 
DOCTES REVERIES ſur I Apocalypſe. Hiſt. des Var. I. xiii. 
p. 257. But M. de Meaux knew what he did, when 
he affected this contempt of Joſeph Mede. He was then 
at liberty to turn himſelf from the ableſt advocate of the 
Proteſtant cauſe, to the weaket; J mean, M. Jurieu, 
whoſe indiſcretions afforded, indeed, ample ſcope for 
the raillery of this lively prelate, Mr, Mede was not a 
man to be confuted in this way, and {till leſs by a fanci- 
ful and ill-ſupported Expaoſition of the Apocalyp ſe. 

? As appears from his backwardneſs to publiſh his 
diſcoveries and from his unconcern about the reception 
of them. But ſee his Letter to Mr. Hartlib, Ep. 96, 
p. 8813 and compare with his anſwer to Dr. Twiſle, 
Ep. 51. p. 811. See alſo Ep. 98, to Mr. Hartlib, Aug. 
6, 1638, not long before his death, in which are theſe 
words : 

I have not been very obtruſive unto men, to ac- 
quaint them with my notions and conceits—for ſome of 
them that are but lately known have lain by me above 
theſe twenty years.” P. 883. 

4 The point of the Pope's being Antichriſt, as a dead fy, 
marred the ſavour of THAT OINTMENT—meaning the 
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gender this unmanly vice in him) with 
no oblique purpoſes, I ſay, which ſo often 
miſlead the pens of other writers, but with 
the ſingle, unmixed love of truth, he de- 
dicated his great talents to the ſtudy of the 
prophetic Scriptures, and was able to un- 
fold, in the Manner I am now to repre- 


ſent to you, this myſterious prophecy of 
the Revelations. 


merit he had of being known to entertain ſome opini- 
ons, then much cheriſhed by the ruling clergy. Ep. 
56, P. 818. He ſays afterwards of himſelf, in the ſame 
Letter,—/ thank God, I never made any thing hitherto the 
caſter of my reſolution, but reaſon and evidence, on what 
fide ſoever the advantage or diſadvantage fell. 

Nis friends ſpeak much of his chearful diſpoſition. 
But I draw this concluſion from the tenour of his 
life and writings ; and, above all, from that famous de- 
claration which he made in confidence to a friend, that, 
if he might but obtain a Donative ſine curd, of ſo much 
value as, together with his fellowſhip | of Chriſt's College 
in Cambridge, ] ſhould enable him to keep a horſe, for his re- 
creation, he would ſet up his flaff for this world. App. to 
his Life, p. 40. — The ſimplicity of this declaration, 
makes one confident of it's truth. And a man of ſo 
moderate defires, was in no danger of haying his temper 


ſiured by diſappointments, | 
He 
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SERM. He had obſerved, that the miſcarriage 
— of former interpreters had been owing, 
chiefly, to a vain deſire of finding their 
own ſenſe in this propheſy, rather than the 


{ſenſe of the, prophet. Laying aſide, then, 


all hypotheſeſes whatſoever, he ſate down 
to the book itſelf, and reſolved to know 


nothing more of it, than what the frame. 


and texture of its compoſition might clearly 
reveal to him. He conſidered the whole, 
as a naked recital of facts, literally ex- 
preſſed; and not as a prophetic ſcheme, 
- myſtically repreſented. In this way of 
inquiry, he diſcerned, that ſeveral parts of 


the hiſtory, whatever their ſecret and in- 
volved meaning might be, were homoge- 


neous, and contemporary; that is, they re- 
lated to the ſame ſubject, and were com- 


priſed within the ſame period; and this, 


though they were not connected in the 


order of the narration, but lay diſperſed in 


different quarters of it. Theſe ſeveral ſets 
of hiſtorical paſſages (or, of Viſians, to ſpeak 
in the language of the book itſelf) he 

| Care 
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carefully analyzed and compared ; ſhewed, SE Au. 
from circumſtances, not imagined, but 


found, in the hiſtory, their mutual rela- 
tion and correſpondency ; and eſtabliſhed 
his concluſions, as he went along, not in 
a looſe way of popular conjecture, but in 
the ſtricteſt forms of Geometric reaſoning, 
The coincident hiſtories, thus clafled and 
ſcrutinized, he diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of SYNCHRONISMS; and gave them to the 
learned world, in this ſevere ſcientific form, 
without further comment or illuſtration, 
under the title of Cr. avis APOCALYPTICA, 
or A Key TO THE REVELATIONS. 

In conſidering this diſcovery, which did 
ſo much honour to the profound genius 
and accurate inveſtigation of its author, 
one clearly perceives how it ſerves to the 
end propoſed, 

Firſt, it appears that the order of the 
Viſions is not that of the events; in other 
words, that the prophecy is not to be fo 
explained, as if the events, predicted in it, 


followed 
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SERM. followed each other in the ſame trait as 


the Viſions, For the facts, which conſtitute 
the ſcheme or fable of the prophecy, lite- 


rally and hiſtorically conſidered, do not ſue- 


ceed to each other in that train ; therefore 
the events, whatever they may be, which 
thoſe facts adumbrate, moſt certainly cannot. 

Secondly, It appears what the true, or 
chronological order of the Viſions, is; 
namely, that, which the nature and con- 
nexion of the things tranſacted in them, 
points out and declares. 80 that, if the 
real time of any one Viſion can be ſhewn, 
the relative time of the reſt may be eaſily 
ſettled. For (to quote Mr. Mede's own 
words) ſuch Viſions as contemporate with 
that, already aſcertained, are of courſe to be 
applied to the ſame times; while ſuch as, in 
the order of the flory, precede that Viſion, are 
to be referred to preceding events, and thoſe, 
which follow it, are in like manner to be ex- 
plained of ſubſequent tranſattions *. 


 Siquidem, quz iſti tuo Vaticinio jam, ut dixi, cog- 
nito, cetera contemporaverint Vaticinia, iiſdem pro- 
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By this means, the whole plan or method SE RM. 
of the Apocalypſe will be laid down. The 


ſeveral ſynchronical prophecies will thus 
fall into their proper places; and there will 
be no doubt of the relative ſituation, which 
each holds in the general ſyſtem. 

Thirdly, as we now ſee the true order of 
the prophecies (though for the wiſeſt rea- 
ſons, no doubt, the order, in which they 
are delivered, be ſometimes ditterent) fo it 
is to be obſerved, that the knowledge of 
this order 1s a great reſtraint on the fancy 
of an expoſitor ; who is not now at liberty 
to apply the prophecies to events of any 
time, to which they appear to ſuit, but to 
events only falling within that time, to 
which they belong in the courſe of this 
pre-determined method. And if to this 
reſtriction, which of itſelf is conſiderable, 
we add another, which ariſes from the ne- 


cul dubio temporibus ſunt applicanda ; quæ autem præ- 

cedunt, non niſi de præcedaneis; quæ ſuccedunt, pa- 

riter de ſuccedaneis eyentibus ſunt interpretanda. 
Clavis Apocal, Words, p. 432. 


ceſſity 
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* ceſſity of applying, not one, but many 

——— prophecies (which are, thus, ſhewn to ſyn- 
chronize with each other) to the ſame time, 
we can hardly conceive how an interpre- 
tation ſhould keep clear of theſe impedi- 
ments, and make its way through ſo many 
interfering checks, unleſs it be the true one. 
Juſt as when a Lock (to take the author's 
alluſion) is compoſed of many, and intri- 
cate wards, the Key, that turns eaſily with- 
in them, and opens the Lock, can only be 
that which properly belongs to it. 

After all, it may be difficult, J know, 
to convey a diſtinct idea of the uſes, to 
which this ſynchronal method ſerves, to 
thoſe who have not read, and even ſtudied, 
Mr. Mede's work. But the ſum of the 
matter is this, That the order of the events 
and of the Viſions is not the ſame that the 
true order of the events, is to be ſought in 
certain characters, not fancied at pleaſure, 
but inſerted, in the Viſions themſelves— 
and, laſtly, that the whole book of the 


Revelations being thus reſolvable into a 
parti- 


the'AroCALYPSE. 

particular determinate order, in which the 
ſeveral ſets of ſynchronal prophecies re- 
gularly ſucceed to each other, no expoſt- 
tion of this book can be admitted, that 
does not refer every ſingle prophecy to its 
true place in the ſyſtem, and provide at 
the ſame time that no violence be done to 
any other prophecies, which ſynchronize 
with it. : 

And thus much concerning the TRUE 
ORDER of the Apocalypſe; deduced, you 
ſee, from no precarious hypothetic reaſon- 
ings, but from notes and characters, in- 


cloſed in that book; that is, from intrinſic 


arguments, which have their evidence in 
themſelves, and conclude alike on every 
ſuppoſition. 


If we would know more diſtinctly what 


the EXT ERIOR FORM of it, is; and how it 
comes to differ ſo widely from the plan of 
a chronological arrangement; here, too, 
our ſagacious expoſitor will give us ſatiſ- 
faction. For, in bringing together and 
comparing his ſynchroniſms, he found 

2 (hat 
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SERM, (what had eſcaped the attention of all 
. 0 others) that the main body of the prophecy 


is made up of Two * great parts ; which 


are, alſo, ſynchronical ; ſo that, ſetting out 
from the ſame goal, and meaſuring. the 
fame ſpace, they both concur in the ſame 
end: but with this difference, that the 
former diviſion more immediately regards 
the affairs of the Empire; the latter, thoſe 


of the Church. 


Still, this is not all. Our attentive and 
penetrating commentator further diſcovered, 
That the two great component parts of this 
prophecy, though diſtinct, are very artifi- 
cially connected, and ſhewn to harmonize 
throughout with each other, by making the 
ſame concluding event*, once told, the 
cataſtrophe of both. For the former part 
is purpoſely, and with expreſs warning 


given, left unfinifhed, till a ſummary de- 


From ch. iv. to the end of ch. ix: And from ch. x. 
to the end. 


The ſounding of the ſeventh trumpet, 
Ch. x. 7. 


duction 
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duſtion of the latter part down to the ſame 


point of time”, (by way of prelude to the 3 


more extended viſions of this laſt part, 
which follow to the end of the book, and 
to ſignify, that both parts are contempo- 
rary) furniſhed the occaſion of ſhutting up 
the two prophecies together in one common 
term: which, however, had the appear- 
ance of being miſplaced, till the detection 
of this ſingular contrivance, by means of 
the ſynchroniſms, pointed out the uſe and 
end of the preſent diſpoſition v. 


v Ch. xi. 15. 

The reader may form a diſtinct idea of the method, 
in which the whole book of the Apocalypſe is diſpoſed, 
by obſerving that it is reſolvible into THREE great parts. 

The F1RsT part, is that of the Eis rTLxES to the ſeven 
churches, contained in the three firſt chapters, and is 
not at all conſidered by Mr. Mede. 

The $EconD. part (with which Mr. Mede begins his 
commentary) is that of the SEALED Book, from ch. iv. 
to ch. x; and contains the fates of the Empire, or its 
civil revolutions, yet, with a reference, till, to the 
Rate and fortune of the Chriſtian Church. 

The THIRD part, is that of the opEN Book, with 
what follows to the end; and exhibits, in a more minute 
and extended view, the fates of the Chriſtian Church, 
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8 TR M. Another cauſe of the ſeeming perplexity 
— in which this Prophecy is involved, is, 
That, it being expedient to treat the ſame 


The Style and Method of 


eſpecially during its Apoſtacy, and after its recovery 
from it, | 

This THIRD diviſion may, further, be conſidered as 
conſiſting of Two parts. The rixsr contains, in 
ch. xi, a ſummary view of what ſhould befall the 
Chriſtian Church, contemporary with the events de- 
duced in the ſecond part concerning the Empire; and is 
given in this place, in order to connect the ſecond and 
third parts, and to ſhew their correſpondence and con- 
temporaneity. See Mr. Mede's Clavis, p. 424; and 
Comment. Apocalypt. p. 476. 

The $sECoNnD part of the laſt diviſion, from ch. xii to 
the end, gives a detailed account of what ſhould befall 
the Chriſtian church in diſtin, and, ſeveral of them, 
ſynchronical viſtons, 

It has been thought by ſome an objection to Mr. 
Mede's ſcheme, <©* That the prophecy of the open book, 
(which contains, according to him, all the remaining 
viſions to the end of the Revelations) is not only, for 
the ſuljecs, more conſiderable, but, for the /e of the 
volume, larger, than the Prophecy of the ſealed book; 
whereas, the name given to it, (4;Caxpidiov, or little book, 
ſeems very clearly to expreſs the contrary.” 

If this objection be thought material (for I do not find 
that Mr. Mede condeſcends to take any notice, of it) it 
might, perhaps, be obviated by ſuppoſing, That the litile 
book contains the xith chapter, only, being a compen- 


{ubject. 


ſub 
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ſubject in different reſpects, and to give 8E RM. 
different views of it, according as two ſets : 
of men, the true worſhipers and the falſe, 


dium of the third diviſion, and inſerted in this place to 
ſhew the contemporaneity of the two la and principal 
parts; and that all which follows to the end, is to be 
regarded as a ſort of comment on the little book, or larger 
explication of its contents: As if the deſign had been 
to conſult our weakneſs, in preſenting us, fir/?, with 
an abridged view of a great ſcheme, and, then, in draw- 
ing it out at large, for our more diſtinct information. 
But the truer anſwer to the difficulty I take to be, 
That the ſenled book is repreſented under the idea of a 
book, properly ſo called, which, upon being opened, 
preſents to the eye the ſeveral objects and ſchemes of the 
prophecy, diſtinctly delineated on the roll, or volume, 
when it comes to be unfolded, and which, therefore, 
muſt needs be conſidered as a large one. The open book, 
on the other hand, is to be regarded, not as a real, but 
nittaphorical book ; and is not produced to be read or 
contemplated, after a gradual evolution of it, but to be 
eaten, at once, by the prophet; like that book, to 
which it alludes, and from which the i imagery is taken, 
in the viſions of Ezekiel [ii. 8. and iii. 1, 2, 3.]— 
to eat a book, being, in the hieroglyphics, to meditate 
upon, and to digeſt, its contents. So that this book, 
to diſtinguiſh it from the other, is named a little 
book: not, that the revelations, conveyed by it, are 
leſs conſiderable, or leſs numerous, than the other, 
but that the uſe, to which it is put, required only that 
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SE 4 M. were affected by the fortunes of the Chriſti- 


an Church, this ſhifting and oppoſite face 
of things could not be exhibited together; 
but was to be ſet forth in ſeveral and 
ſucceſſive, though contemporary, viſions, 
Hence, the prophecy is thought ta pro- 
ceed, when, in fact, it ſtands ſtill, and 


only preſents another proſpect of the ſame. 
tranſactions. 


But I enter no farther into the myſterious 
contexture of this book ; through which, 
however, the clue of the ſynchroniſms, if 
well purſued, would ſafely conduct us. 
It is enough to my purpoſe to have ſhewn, 
That, as the Language of the Revelations 
is intelligible, ſo the Method is not in- 
volved in ſuch intricacies, but that, in ge- 
neral, a regular, a conſiſtent, and, what 


it ſhould be ſpoken of, as a book ſimply ; the diminutive . 


form being here ſuggeſted in the term GE, that 
the metaphor of eating it might ſeem the eaſier; and 
(becauſe the former ſealed book was of an immenſe ſize) 
might, under this idea, preſent itſelf the more natu- 
rally, and give leſs offence, to the imagination, 


is 
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of it. Whenee no fober man needs be diſ- 
couraged from reading this book; or will 
be in dunger, I think, of loſing either his 
wits, or his reputation, in the ſtudy of it. 
Fot what ſhould hinder a book, though of 
prophecies, from being underſtood, when 
its method may be clearly defined, and its 
language decyphered? Provided always, that 
we only interpret a prophecy by the event, 
and do not take upon us to determine the 
event by a premature conſtruction of the 
prophecy. 10 

With this Apocalyptic key then (of 
which ſo much has been ſaid), this ey of 
knowledge, in ray hands, it may, now, be ex- 

x k am not ignorant that many interpreters have 
thought otherwiſe. But poſſibly they have not enough 
attended to the advice, which Mr. Mede uſed to give to 
inch of his friends as did not enter into his ideas — 
Exr EDR. My meaning is, that, if they had poſſeſſed 
the patience, or the ſagacity, to underſtand this great 
Inventor, before they objected to him, they would perhaps 
have ſeen cauſe to acquieſce in the Method, pointed out 
dy him, inftead of attempting in various ways, and to 
little purpoſe, to improve upon it. 
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SER M. pected that I ſhould. open this dark parable 


of the Revelation, by applying ſo much ef 
it, at leaſt, as reſpects Antichriſt, to Apoſtate 


Papal Rome. But, beſides that there would 


not, in what remains of this courſe, bo 


room enough for a detailed account of the 


prophecies, other regſons reſtrain me from 
entering immediately on a taſk, not leſs 
eaſy perhaps, than amuſing. For Inter- 


preters, I think, have generally been too 
much in haſt to apply the prophecies, 
before they had ſufficiently prepared the 
way for their application: So that, leave 
ing many . doubts unreſolved,” which men 
of thought and inquiry are apt to entertain 


on this ſubject, or not laying before. them 


all the reaſons and inducements, which 


| ſhould engage their attention to it, their 


| cleareſt expoſitions are not received, and 

poſſibly not conſidered. N 
With regard, then, to the a0 
concerning Antichriſt, though the chief 
obſtruckigns] in our way ſeem fairly removed, 
and 


the APOCALYPSE. 


grounds, on which the moſt abſtruſe of 
them may be reaſonably interpreted, yet, 
becauſe the application of them is a work 
of time and induſtry, many perſons, be- 
fore they undertake it, may deſire to know, 
What GENERAL ARGUMENTS there are, 
which may aſſure them, beforehand, that 


their labour will not be miſemployed, and 
that Papal Rome is, in fact, concerned in 
the tenour of theſe prophecies: And, when 


this demand has been made, they may 
further wiſh to be informed, To what EN DS 
OR USES this whole inquiry ſerves; of im- 
portance enough, I mean, to encourage 
and reward their vigorous proſecution of 
it * 1 * of 

Theſe deſires and expectations are appa- 
rently not unreaſonable: And to ſatisfy 


them, in the beſt manner 1 can, will be. 


the ſcope and purpoſe of the two following 
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Luxx xii. 56 


; 0 me! * 


S ERM. 
XI. 


in which the prophecies, reſpecting 
Antichriſt, may be interpreted ; I ſuppoſe 
that now, at length, ye may be diſpoſed 
to alk; On whit GexERAL GROUNDS we 
affirm, that tlie Church of Rome is actually 
concerned in them. 


To 


—How 15 , that ye 45 not 4, ſcern this | 


, C * 6 * | * b 4 0 i 
| | ; 
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To ſatisfy this queſtion, it will be ſuffi- SER M. 
cient to ſet before you, in fe words, ſome | . 


of the more obvious notes, or characters, by 
which Antichriſt is marked out in the 
prophecies: ſuch, and ſo many of them, as 
may convince you, that they are fairly ap- 


plicable to the Church of Rome ; and that, 


taken together, they cannot well admit any 
other application. 

Of theſe prophetic characters 

1. The FIRST, I ſhall mention, is, Tha# 
we are to look for Antichriſt within the proper 
limits of the Roman empire. 

On this head, there is no controverſy 
among thoſe who acknowledge the autho- 
rity of the prophet Daniel, and can be 
none: For that prophet, in his famous 


viſion of the four kingdoms, ſays expreſly, 


that, among the ten kingdoms into which 


the fourth, or. Roman, ſhall be divided, 


ANOTHER all ariſe*; that is, as all in- 


* Dan. vii. 7, 8. ſaw in the night viſions, and be- 
hold, a fourth beaſt had ten horns, I conſidered the 
horns, and behold, there came up among them another 

terpreters 
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SE RM. terpreters agree, the kingdom of Antichriſt, 


ariſe: and anether ſhall ariſe after them. 


So that this power, whatever it be, muſt 


have its birth and feat within the compaſs 
of the ten kingdoms, that 1s, of the Roman 
empire, when, in ſome future time from 
the giving of Daniel's prophecy, it ſhould 
be ſo divided. 


But, to fix the ſtation of the antichriſtian 


power more preciſely, it is to be obferved, 
that, as the four kingdoms of Daniel, 
conſidered in ſucceſſion to each other, form 
a prophetic chronology®; ſo in another view, 


they form a prophetic geography ©, being 


conſidered, in the eye of prophecy, as co- 
exiſtent, as {till alive, and ſubſiſting together, 
when the dominion of all, but the laſt, Was 
taken away. 


little horn—Compare with ver. 24. —The t ten horns © out 


of this kingdom are ten kings (or kingdoms) that ſhalt 


+# 4 243] 


> Mede, p. 712. 
© Sir Iſaac Newton, p. 31. 
* Dan. vii. 11, 12.—Concerning the reſt of the heaſts, 


they had their dominion taken away : yet their lives were 
pr nenged for a ſeaſon and a time, 
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In conſequence of this idea, which Daniel SER N 


gives us of his four kingdoms, ſo much 


only is to be reckoned into the deſcription 
of each kingdom, as is peculiar to each; 
the remainder being part of ſome other 
kingdom, ſtill ſuppoſed to be in being, to 


which it properly belongs. Thus, the 


SECOND, or Perſian kingdom, does not take 


in the nations of Chaldæa and Aſſyria, 


which make the body of the y kingdom; 
nor the THIRD, or Grecian kingdom, the 
countries of Media and Perſia, being the 
body of the ſecond. In like manner, the 
FOURTH, or Roman kingdom, does not, in 
the contemplation of the prophet, compre- 
hend thoſe provinces, which make the body 
of the third, or Grecian kingdom, but ſuch 
only as conſtitute its own body, that is, the 
provinces on this ſide of Greece: where, 
therefore, we are to look for the eleventh, 
or Antichriſtian kingdom, as being to ſtart 
up among the ten, into which the Roman 


kingdom ſhould be divided, 
We 
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SERM. We ſee, then, that, as Antichriſt was 
— to ariſe within the Roman kingdom, fo 


| Prophetic Characters of Ax rIcHRIST. 


his ſtation is farther limited to the European 


part of that kingdom, or to the weſtern 
empire, properly ſo called. | 

This obſervation (which is not mine, 
but Sir Iſaac Newton's) is the better worth 
making, becauſe, in fact, the., papal ſo- 
vereignty never extended farther than the 
weſtern: provinces; at leaſt, could never 
gain a firm and permanent... footing in the 
countries, which lie eaſt of the. Mediterra- 


nean ſea, But, whether you admit this in- 


terpretation, or not, it is ſtill clear that 
Antichriſt was to ariſe ſomewhere within 
the limits of the Roman empire. In what 


part of that empire he was to make his ap- 


pearance, we certainly gather from 
II, A sRECON PD prophetical note or cha- 
racter of this power, which is, That his ſeat 
and throne was to be the city of Rome itſelf. © 
The prophet Daniel acquaints us only 
that the power we call Antichriſtian, would 


ſpring 
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in the Revelations, fixes his reſidence in the 
capital city of that kingdom. For, when, 
in one of his viſions, he had been ſhewn a 
portentous beaft with ſeven heads and ten 
horns, and a woman arrayed in purple, riding 
upon him, an Angel is made to interpret 
this ſymbolic viſion in the following words 
—The ſeven heads are ſeven mountains on 
which the woman fitteth— and the ten horns, 
which thou ſaweſt, are ten kings—and the 
woman, which thou ſaweſt, is that great 
city, which reigneth over the hings of the 
earth *, bs | 
Words cannot be more determinate, than 


theſe. The woman, that rides this beaſt, 


that is, the fourth empire, in its laſt ſtate 
of ten horns, or divided into ten kingdoms, 
is that Antichriſtian power, of which we 
are now inquiring. She is ſeated on ſeven 
hills, nay, the is that great city, which reign- 


© Rev, xvii. 3, 47 9, 12, 18. | 
1 eth 
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ſpring up from among the ruins of the an M. 
fourth, or Roman kingdom: But St. John. 
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SEEM. eth [that is, in St. John's time which 
—— reigned] over the kingdoms of the earth. 


Rome, then, is the throne of Antichriſt, 
or is that city, which ſhall one day be 
Antichriſtian. There is no ——_ of 
evading the force of theſe terms. 

It hath been ſaid, that Conſtantinople, 
too, was ſituated on ſeven hills. It may be 


ſo: But Conſtantinople did not, in the 


time of this viſion, reign over the kings of 
the earth. Beſides, if its dominion had not 
been mentioned, he city on ſeven hills is fo 
characteriſtic of Rome, that the name it- 
ſelf could not have pointed it out more 
plainly : As muſt be evident to all thoſe, 
who recollect, what the Latin writers have 
{aid on this ſubject. 

The — /ſeptem domini montes of one f poet 
is well known; and ſeems the abridgement 
of a ſtill more famous line in another *— 


Septem urbs alta jugis, toto que præſidet orbi: 


To which, St. John's idea of a woman, 


. Propert. I. iii. 10. 
feated 


Martial I. iv. ep. 64. 
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ſeated on ſeven hills, and reigning over the 
kings of the earth, ſo exactly correſponds, 
that one ſees no difference between the 
poet and the prophet ; except that the latter 
perſonifies his idea; as the genius of the 
prophetic ſtyle required; | 

But a paſſage in Virgil is ſo much to our 
purpoſe, that it merits a peculiar attention: 
This poet, iti the moſt finiſhed of his 


works, had been celebrating the praiſes of 


a country life; which he makes the ſource 
and origin of the Roman greatneſs. 
Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini; 


Hanc Remus et frater : fic fortis Etruria crevit: 
Scilicet et rerum facta eſt pulcherrima Roma b. 


The encomium, we ſee, is made with 
that gradual pomp, which 1s familiar to 
Virgil. And the laſt line (from its ma- 
jeſtic ſimplicity, the nobleſt, perhaps, in 
all his writings) one would naturally ex- 
pect ſhould cloſe the deſcription, Yet he 
adds, to the ſurprize, and, I believe, to the 
diſappointment of moſt readers, 

Septemque una ſibi muro circumdedit arces. 


> Georg. I. ii. ver. 532. 
Aa 


Had 
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Had we found this paſſage in any other 


——— of the Latin poets, we ſhould have been apt 


Py = a > o * N . - 
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to queſtion the judgement of the writer; 
and to ſuſpect, that, in attempting to riſe 
upon himſelf, he had fallen, unawares, 
into an evident anti-climax. But the cor- 
rect elegance of Virgil's manner, and his 
ſingular talent in working up an image, by 
juſt degrees, to the preciſe point of per- 
fection, may ſatisfy us, that he had his 
reaſon for going on, where we might ex- 
pect him to ſtop; which reaſon can be no 
other, than that the ſeven hills were ne- 
ceſſary to complete his deſcription of the 
imperial city. To an antient Roman, the 
circumſtance of its fituation was, of all 
others, the moſt auguſt and characteriſtic; 
and Rome itſelf was not Rome, till it was 
contemplated under this idea. 

There was ground enough, then, for 
ſaying, © that the name of Rome could 
not have pointed out the city more plainly. 
But I go farther, and take upon me to 


aſlert, That the periphralis is even more 
preciſe, 
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preciſe, and leſs equivocal, than the proper STEM. 
name would have been, if inſerted in the — 


prophecy. For Rome, ſo called, might 
have ſtood, like Sodom, or Babylon, ſimp- 
ly for an idolatrous City. But the city, 
ſeated on ſeven hills, and reigning over the 
earth, is the city of Rome itſelf, and ex- 
cludes, by the peculiarity of theſe attri⸗ 
butes, any other application, 

Nor is it any objection to the remark, 


now made, that this city, whatever it be, 
is deſcribed by another circumſtance, not 


peculiar to Rome, indeed ſcarce applicable 
to it, I mean that of its being ſeated on many 
waters', For theſe waters are not given as 
a mark of Rome's natural, but political ſitu- 
ation: as the prophetic, ſtile might lead 
one to expect, if the ſacred writer had not 


taken care to prevent all miſtake by affur- 


ing us, in ſo many words, That zhe waters, 
where the whore. fitteth, are PEOPLES; 
AND MULTITUDES; AND NATIONS; AND 
TONGUES k. 


i Rev. xvii. i. * Ibid. ver. 13. 
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If it be, further, ſaid, « That the ſever 


hills may, likewiſe, admit a fimilar con- 
ſtruction from the frequent uſe of HI, as 
emblems of power, in hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, and therefore in prophetic deſcription,” 
the remark is very juſt : but then, unlucki- 
ly, there is no ſuch explanation of the ſever 
hills, as we have of the waters, from the 
prophet himſelf ; while yet it could not 
eſcape him, that ſuch explanation was more 
than commonly neceſſary in this caſe, to 
prevent the reader from applying the ſeven 
hills to the beſt-known city in the world, 
then ſubſiſting 1n all its glory, and univer- 
fally acknowledged by this diſtinctive cha- 
racter of its ſituation. 

Should it, laſtly, be alledged, That the 
explanation 18 ſubjoined to the figure, for 
that the prophet adds immediately in the 
following verſe—end there are ſeven kings — 
meaning, that the ſeven hills, juſt mention- 
ed, were to be taken as emblems only of 


feven kings, 1 reply, that the ſeven hills, 


in 
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in the figurative ſenſe of the term, Hill, 
naturally ſuggeſted, and elegantly intro- 
duce, the ſever kings ; but that the former, 
nevertheleſs, are clearly to be diſtinguiſhed 
from the latter. For it is not ſaid—and the 
ſeven hills are ſeven kings —as it was before 
faid—the ſeven heads are ſeven hills—but— 
AND there are ſeven kings—plainly advanc- 
ing a ſtep further an the prophecy, and 
pointing out a new characteriſtic diſtinction 
of the ſeven-hilled city, arifing from the 
different forms of Government, through 
which it had paſſed. 

The truth is (as Mr. Mede well obſerves!) 
the ſeven heads of the begſt, are a vouBLE 
TYPE: firſt, they ſignify the ſeven Hills, 
on which the city is placed; and, hen, the 
ſeven kings, or governments, to which it 
had been ſubject; but ſtill n thoſe ſeven 
hills, for which reaſon the ſame type is 

I Septem BesTLZ capita, duplex typus : primo, ſep- 
tem montes ſeu colles ſunt, ſuper quos urbs Beſtiæ me- 
tropolis ſita eſt ; deinde, ſeptem quoque, idque in iiſdem 


(quod unitas typi denotat) Collibus, Regum ſeu Dy- 
naſtarum ſucceſſivorum ordines, Works, p. 524. 
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made to ſignify both : But, if the type had 
been deſigned to carry a ſingle ſenſe, and 


"a had been that ſenſe, as explicatory of 


Hills, it had been very prepoſterous to give 
the mterpretation of the type, and then to 
interpret the interpretation, unleſs the ex- 
preſſion had been ſo guarded as to convey 
this purpoſe in the moſt diſtinct manner, 
As it is now put, there are manifeſtly Two 
SENSES, and ONE TYPE u. | 

On the whole, there can be no doubt 
concerning the great city on ſeven hills, It 


can be no other, than the city of Rome it- 


ſelf: In other words, the antichriſtian, is 
a Roman Porver. 

Still, this Roman power, for any thing 
that hath hitherto appeared, may be a 
Pagan and Civil power. But 


» "Lu whole paſſage i in the original ſtands thus—es 


inl% x: Px\ai, pn 40 , d 7 vv; NH em wvlor* ual 
Sage, AN 4 —of which the following is the literal 
tranſlation—The SEVEN HEADS are ſeven hills, where 
the woman fitteth upon them, AN p are ſeven kings — 
Every one ſees that the connective particle, AND, re- 
fers to ads, and not to tr, 


III. 


Al 
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III. The prophecies ſeem very clearly to 
point it out to us, as an ECCLESIASTICAL 
and, in name and pretence, at leaſt, 2 
CHRISTIAN power. 

To begin again with the prophet, Daniel. 


He tells us, that the Horn which ſhall 27 


after, and from among, the ten horns, that 
is, the Antichriſtian kingdom, as before ex- 
plained, ſhall be piyERSE from the ten 
kingdoms, out of which it ſhall ariſe n. 
But a kingdom may be diverſe from other 
kingdoms, in various reſpects.“ Without 
doubt. And, therefore, we cannot cer- 
tainly conclude from this ſingle text, that 
the diverfity, mentioned, will conſiſt in its 
being a ſpiritual kingdom. Yet, if ye 
reflect that this diverſity is given, as the 
characteriſtic mark of the antichriſtian 
kingdom; that, although there may be 
other and ſmaller differences between king- 


doms, the greateſt and moſt ſignal is that 


Dan. vii, 24.— The ten horns out of this kingdom 
are ten kings that ſhall ariſe: and another ſhall ariſe 
after them, and He ſhall be diver/e from the firſt— 


Aaa4 which 
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CER. which ſubſiſts between a temporal and fpi- 


ritual power; nay, that Government, as 
ſuch, is, and can only be, of two ſorts, 


civil and ſpiritual, as correſponding to the 


two conſtituent parts of man, (the ſubject 
of all government in this world,) the Soul 
and the Body : Taking, I ſay, theſe con- 
ſiderations along with you, ye cannot 
eſteem it a very harſh and violent interpre- 
tation, if, without looking any farther, we 


incline to think that this diverſty of re- 


gimen, ſo emphatically pointed out, reſpects 
that great and eſſential difference in human 
government, only, At leaſt, it will be ad- 
mitted, that, if, from other and more ex- 
preſs teſtimonies, the government of Anti- 
chriſt appear to be a ſpiritual government, 
we ſhall, then, be authorized to put ſuch 
a conſtruction on Daniel's prophecy, as will 


reach the full force and import of his ex- 


preſſion. Such a kingdom muſt be allowed 
to be eminently diverſe from ſecular king- 
doms. So that the harmony between the 


Pro: 


— 
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prophets on this ſubject will be clear a 
ſtriking. 

Now, ſuch a teſtimony we ſeem to find 
in the Apoltle, St. P aul; Who, propheſy» 
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ing of the man of Sig, or Antichriſt, to be 


revealed in the latter days, makes it à diſ- 

tinguiſhing part of his character, That he 
SITTETR IN THE TEMPLE or GoD*. 
Conſider the force of theſe words. A 
power, ſeated in the temple of God, can be 
nothing but a power ſuitable to that 
place, or a ſpiritual power: juſt as a power, 
ſeated in the throne of Ceſar, could only be 
interpreted of a civil power. | 

Nor ſay, becauſe the context runs thus 
6 that he, ag Gop, ſitteth in the temple 
of God, sHEWING himſelf that he 1s Gon 
— that therefore it only means his claim» 
ing divine honours : a degree of blaſphemy, 
yery applicable to a civil power,” This ob- 
jection has clearly no forcę: becauſe his 
filing in the temple of God was the very 


* 2 Theſſ. ii. 4. 


means 
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by which the man of fin roſe to that abo- 
minable pre-eminence. It was by virtue 
of his ſpiritual, that he aſſumed a divine 
character. So that the phraſe—as God— 
and that other—ſhewing h:mſelf that he is 
God—ſets before us, indeed, the extrava- 
gant height to which the man of ſin aſpir- 
ed, and to which he aſcended ; but, no way 
invalidates the concluſion from his fitting in 
the temple of God—that he was a ſpiritual 
power. Rather, we ſee the propriety of 


this concluſion; becaufe the text, thus 


underſtood, ſuggeſts the way in which the 
man of fin accompliſhed his blaſphemous 
purpoſe : His ſucceſs arofe, from his fation 
in the temple. On the other hand, a 
power fitting in the throne of Ceſar, might 
ſit there as God, and might ſhew himſelf 
that he was God (as many of the Roman 
Emperors did:) So that the clauſe—fting 
in the temple of God—has evidently no pecu- 

lia 
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liar fitneſs, as applied to the uſurpation of SE * M. 


divine honours by a civil tyrant; whereas 
we ſee it has that fitneſs, when applied to 
a ſpiritual tyrant, The context therefore 
proves nothing againſt the interpretation, 
here propoſed and defended. 

But, what is this temple of God? The 
temple at Jeruſalem, it will be faid ; the 
only temple, ſo called, then ſubſiſting in 
the world?. Admit this to be the literal 
ſenſe of the words. Yet ye remember ſo 
much of what hath been ſaid concerning 
the prophetic ſtyle, as not to think it 
ſtrange, that the literal ſenſe ſhould in- 
volve in it another, a myftical meaning. 
And this, without any uncertainty what- 
ſoever. For fo, the term, Few, means a 
Chriſtian; the term, David, means Chr; 


See Grotius, on the place: who applies this pro- 
phecy to Caius Cæſar, and thinks it was fulfilled when 
that Emperor commanded his ſtatue to be placed in 
the temple of Jeryſalem. A ſtrange conjecture] which 
many writers, and yery lately an excellent prelate has 


well confuted. Biſhop Newton's Dif. on the Prophe- 


ciet, Vol. ii. p. 375. 
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the zncenſe of the temple· ſervice, means 
the prayers of Chriſtians; plainly and con- 
feſſedly ſo, in numberleſs inſtances. Agree- 


ably to this analogical uſe of Jewith terms, 


in the ſtyle of the prophets, the temple of 
God, nay the temple of Feruſalem * (if that 
had been the expreſſion) muſt, in all reaſon, 
be interpreted of the CHriſtian church, and 
could not, in the prophetic language, be 
interpreted otherwiſe. When, therefore, 
Antichriſt is ſaid to fit in the temple of God, 
it is the ſame thing as if it had been faid of 
him, That he fitteth, or ruleth, in the church 
of Cbriſ. Now, ſubſtitute theſe words 
the church of Chri/i—in the room of thoſe 
other words—the temple of God; and ſee, 
if St. Paul, ſuppoſing his purpoſe had been 
to expreſs a ſpiritual power in oppoſition to 


* Fliersſolyma in ſcriptis prophetarum occurrit ut 
emblema alterius cujuſdam Hiereſahmæ, myſtice fic 
dicendz ; quæ Hieroſalynia non poteſt eſſe urbs quædam 
in montibus Zione & Acra conſtructa, gualis fuit anti- 
qua illa; fed oportet eſſe rem ſpiritualem, in qui attri- 
buta antique Hieroſolymæ yſticè demonſtrentur. 

VIrRIN OA, Apocalypſ. Exp. & Illaſir. p. 762. 


a civil; 
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a civil; ſee, I ſay, if St. Paul could have 


conveyed that purpoſe more plainly. 

Still, we have another, and, if poſſible, 
a more deciſive teſtimony in the Revelations. 
For, among the different views, which St. 
John gives us of Antichriſt, in ſo many 
diſtinct viſions, one is ſet before us in the 
following manner And I beheld another 
beaſt coming up out of the earth, and he had 
two horns like a lamb, and he ſpale as a 
Dragon”. Now, if we had known nothing 
more of theſe ſymbols, than what the ob- 
vious qualities of the animals themſelves 
ſuggeſted to us, we could only have in- 
ferred, that this ruling power (for that is 
the idea conveyed by the term, Beaſt} 
would put on the appearance of a gentle 
and pacific adminiſtration : I ſay, the ap- 
pearance; for what its real character was 
to be, is clearly enough exprefled in what 
follows, that this lamb-like beaſt Pale as 
4 Dragon. But, when we further reflect, 


t Rev, xiii. 11. 
that 
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that horns, in the prophetic ſtyle, are the 
emblems of power, and that a Lamb is the 
peculiar, the appropriated ſymbol of Chriſt, 
the lamb of God, which taketh away the fin 
of the world*, and is conſtantly ſo employed 
throughout this whole prophecy of the Re- 
velations, we muſt, of neceſſity, conclude 
that a begſt with the horns of a lamb can only 
be a ſtate or perſon, pretending to ſuch 
powers, as Chriſt exerciſed, and his Reli- 
ligion authoriſeth; that is, powers, not of 
this world, but purely ſpiritual. 

The other ſymbol of a Dragon, confirms 
this concluſion. For a Dragon, in the 
prophecies, is the known ſymbol of the 
old Roman Government in its pagan, per- 
ſecuting ſtate. When, therefore, it is ſaid 
that the beaſt pale as a Dragon, the mean- 
ing is, That Antichriſt ſhould aflume the 


\ higheſt tone of civil authority in promot- 


ing his tyrannous purpoſes, though he 


John i. 29. : 
cloked- 
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cloked his fierce pretenſions under the meck SERM. 
ſemblance of a ſpiritual character. Taken — 
together, theſe two ſymbols ſpeak as plain- 

ly, as ſymbolic terms can ſpeak, That 
Antichriſt was to be a religious perſon, 

acting in the ſpirit of a ſecular tyrant. So 

exactly is he characteriſed by the poet 
Mantuan, addrefling himſelf to one of the 
Popes— 

Enſe potens gemino, cujus veſtigia adorant 


Cæſar et aurato veſtiti murice reges. 
On the whole, I leave it to be conſider- 


ed, whether, when the prophecies pro- 
nounce of Antichriſt, that he ſhould be, a 
power diverſe from all others that he 
ſhould /it in the temple of God—and that he 
ſhould have the horns of a lamb— leave it, 
I fay, to your conſideration, whether it be 
not plain that this extraordinary power, a 
Roman power, and reſiding at Rome, was 
to be a Chriſtian and Ecclefiaſtical, and not a 


Pagan and Civil power. 
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IV. Another obvious character of Anti- 


X. chriſt, or rather, complication of characters, 


is that triple brand, impreſſed upon him, 
of a tyrannical, intolerant, and idolatrour, 
power. 

The prophets hold him up to us, as 
reigning, of exerciſing an oppreſſive and 
ſupereminent dominion, over the kings of the 
earth, that is, of the weſtern empire * ; as 
making ꝛuar with the lamb, and the ſaints 
who receive not his mark in their foreheads u, 
that is, perſecuting good and conſcientious 
Chriſtians, who refuſe to wear the badge 
of Antichriſt, and to ſerve under him; 
and as another Babylon, the mother of harlots 
and abominations of the earth*, that is, as 
polluted himſelf with the groſſeſt idolatry, 


and as corrupting the nations with ths, 


ſame prophane worſhip. 


t Dan, vii. 8. 20. Rev. xvii. 1. 16, 17. 
Dan. vii. 21. Rev. xvii. 14. xiii. 7. 16. 
* Rev. xvii. 5. 
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been found upon {6 many powers, which 
have appeared in the world, that they can- 
not be given as the diſtindlive marks of ane, 
that is, of the Papal Power: Nay, the Biſhop 
of Meaux goes further, and attempts toſhew, 
by a very refined argument, that the very 
terms of whoredom and fornication, in which 
the Jaſt of theſe marks, I mean, [100+ 
LATRY, is ſet forth by the prophet in the 
book of Revelations, make it impoſſible for 
us to apply that mark to Rome Chriſtian. 


Let us fee, then, ff, what force there 


is in the criticiſm of this learned Prelate. 
That whoredom, or fornication, in the 
language of ſcripture, means idalatry, is 
agreed on all hands, and cannot be diſput- 
ed: Whether the figurative uſe of this 
term aroſe from obſerving, how conſtantly 
that pollution attended idolatrous worſhip, 
or how fitly a communication with falſe 
gods may be compared with that unlaw- 
ful commerce: Whatever be the ground of 


the analogy, it is clear to a demonſtration 
B b that 
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that whoredaz4s but another name for ido- 
latry, which, under this idea, is very fre- 
quently charged upon the Jews by the an- 
tient prophets. 

Sometimes, however, (without doubt, 
to aggravate the charge) the idolatry of the 
Fews is conſidered in the light of adultery, 
that is, of infidelity to the God of Iſrael ; 
to whom, as to her proper Lord and Huſ- 
band, the Jewiſh nation had, by expreſs 
ſtipulation, and in the moſt ſolemn manner, 
contracted herſelf. 

But, notwithſtanding this promiſcuous 
application of the terms, fornication, and 
adultery, to the idolatry of the Jews in the 
antient prophecies, it hath been remarked 
by the Biſhop of Meaux, „That Babylon, 
or Rome, in the Revelations, is conſtantly 
and uniformly ſpoken of, as a. whore, and 
not as an adultereſs: whence he concludes, 
that this charge 1s brought againſt Pagan 
Rome only, and not Chriſtian Rome. For, 
why, he aſks, is ſo much care taken not to 

impute 
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impute adultery to idolatrous Rome, if it 8 ER M. 


had been a Chriſtian city? when its pol- 
luting itſelf with this crime, contrary to 
the moſt expreſs engagements, which 


Chriſtians take upon themſelves, of fideli- 


ty to the only true God, might juſtly de- 
ſerve, and, 1n propriety, may ſeem to re- 
quire, this opprobrious charge, rather than 
that other lighter one of fornication; 
whereas, if Pagan Rome be here meant, 
its idolatry could only be ſet forth under 
the idea of fornication, and not of adultery.” 


Le ſaint apotre a bien pris garde de ne pas nommer 


la proſtituce, dont il parle, une. adultere, worxada, 


woryanda, mais une femme publique—ſans jamais 
avoir employe le mot d'adultere ; tant il ẽtoit attentif a 
Eviter Videe d'une epouſe infidelle.—Loin de marquer 
la Proſtituẽe, comme une Eglize corrumpuè, nous avons 
montre clairement qu'il a pris des idées toutes contrai- 
res a celles-la, puis qu'au lieu de produire une Jeruſa- 
lem infidelle, ou du moins une Samarie, autrefois partie 
du peuple faint, comme il auroit fait s'il avoit voulu 
nous repreſenter une egliſe corrompue, il nous propoſe 
une Babylone, qui jamais n'a ete nommee dans Palli- 
ance de Dieu. Nous avons auſſi remarque qu'il n'avoit 
jamais donné à la Proftituee le titre d'epouſe infidelle 


B b 2 Now, 
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Now, although, as I obſerved, the ido- 
latrous Jews are frequently treated by their 
prophets, as fornicators, as well as adulter- 
ers, nay, are much more frequently re- 
preſented under the former idea, than the 
latter; and although it be therefore true, 
that fornication is not neceſſarily, and exclu- 
ſively, to be underſtood of Pagan idolatry, 


ou repudice ; mais que par tout il sꝰẽtoit ſervi du terme 
de fornication, et de tous ceux qui revenoient au meme 
ſens. Je ſcais que ces mots ſe confondent quelquefois 
avec celui d'adultere, mais le fort du raiſonnement con- 


fifle en ce que de propos delibers Saint Jean evite totours 


ce dermier mot qui marqueroit la fot wiolee, le marriage ſou- 
ile, et Palliance rompu#, &c.—L' Apocalyſe avec une Ex- 
plication ; | par Meſſire Jaques Benigne Baſſuet, Eveque de 
Meaux. PREF. 26, 29. AVERTISEMENT, p. 321— 
323. Par. 1690, 127. 

The reaſon I take to be, That fornication, that is, 
vague luſt, and general proſtitution, ſerved beſt to ex- 
preſs the unbridled and indiſcriminate paſſion of the 


Jews for the dæmon-worſhip of their neighbours ; 


Whereas the crime of adu/tery, though of a blacker dye, 
and, in that view, more proper to expoſe the malignity 
of their offence, does not convey the ſame ideas of uni- 
verſal pollution, being uſually committed, becauſe it is 
ſa criminal, with more diſtinction and reſtraint. 


but 
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but may well be applied to Chriſtian idola- 3 M. 


ters, as it was to the Jewiſh ; yet the force 
of the learned objector's argument will not 
be obviated by this obſervation only. For 
the ſtreſs of it lies in this That the idola- 
try of Rome in the Revelations: is every 
where, that is, purpoſely, termed fornica- 
ion (to inſinuate to us, that the charge is 


directed againſt a Pagan City, and not a 


Chriſtian Church), and 0 Where, that IS, 
purpoſely again, called adultery. 

The objection is pe way ingenious 3 : 
and, fo far as I know, hath been, hitherto, 
unanſwered. Yet, if any good reaſon can 


be aſſigned why the prophet ſhould thus 


ſtudiouſly prefer the term, fornication, to 


that of adultery, in deſcribing the idolatry 


of Chriſtian Rome, notwithſtanding thoſe 
terms be uſed indifferently by the Jewiſh 
prophets, when they reprove the idolatry 
of their own countrymen, the Biſhop of 


Meaux would himſelf acknowledge, that 


his objection falls to the ground. 
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Now ſuch a reaſon offers itſelf to us in 
the EMBLEM, under which St. John chuſes 
to repreſent his idolatrous ſociety. This 
emblem is, Babylon; a Pagan idolatrous 
city; to which the idea of fornication may 
be colourably, and hath, in fact, been, ap- 
plied *, in order to expreſs the tranſgreſſion 
of the law of nature, 1n its idolatrous wor- 
ſhip: But to ſuch a city, adultery, could 
in no proper ſenſe, be applied; becauſe, it 
had never entered into any cloſe engage- 
ment, or marriage-contratt, as it were, 
with the God of heaven, | 

This being admitted, we ſee the reaſon, 
why Rome Chriſtian 1s taxed as a whore 
ſimply, and not as an adultereſs, For 
what had been improperly ſaid of the zype, 
cannot, on the principles of decorum, be 
1 transferred to the anti- type. If Babylon 
f be only a Harlot, the is a harlot ſtill, and 
f 


nothing more, when ſhe ſtands for Rome, 
whether Pagan, or Chriſtian, The con- 
cinnity of the figure, and the juſt corre- 
Iſaiah xxiii, 16, 17. Nahum iii. 4. 
ſpondence 
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ſpondence of the thing ſignified to the ſign, —_ -1 M. 
demands the obſervance of this rule; 
which cannot be violated without mani- 
feſt abſurdity and confuſion.  ' 

« But why then, it is aſked, Was fich | 
an emblem employed? Why was not Je- 
ruſalem, or Samaria (of which adultery 
might be predicated) rather choſen, than 
Babylon, for the type, or repreſentation 
of idolatrous Chriſtian Rome ?” 

The reaſon, again, is obvious. It was, 
becauſe Babylon was the i of all ido- 
latrous cities; and the fe to emble- 
matize the enormous guilt, or to ſet in 
full light the extenſive influence, of ido- 
latrous Rome. For each, in its turn, 
was the mother of harlots and abominations of 
the earth ; the former corrupting the heathen 


— for it is the land of graven mages, and they are mad 

upon Ks. idols. Jer. I. 38, Again: Babylon hath been a 
golden cup in the Lord's hand, that made all the earth 
drunken : the nations have drunken of ber wine, therefore the 
nations are mad, Jer. li.. Compare Rev. xvii —the in- 
habitants of the earth have been made drunk with the wine 


F her fornication. 
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S ERM. World with her fornication, and the latter, 


the Chriſtian, 

When therefore for this, or the like rea- 
ſon, Babylon was made the emblem of 
Chriſtian Rome, the prophet was obliged 
to retain the idea of fornication, only, and 
not to interpoſe that of adultery, through 
the whole tenour of his application, 

It may, further, be worth obſerving, 
that pagan idolatry is, for the moſt part, 
expoſed by the antient prophets under the 
notion of Lyzs, or LyiNG VANITIES ©; 
and very rarely, I think in no more than 
one or two ſhort paſſages, under that of 
fornication. For vagye luſt was ſo gene- 
rally practiſed in the heathen world, and 
the law of nature, condemning that vice, 
ſo little known, or reſpected by it, that 
the metaphor would not have conveyed to 
a Pagan idolater the atrocious nature of 
his crime. The Moſaic Law, on the other 
hand, interdicting fornication in the ſevereſt 


Mr. Mede. Works, p. 49. 


terms, 


— 
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2whore of the daughters of Iſrael, the guilt 
of 1dolatry was very forcibly, as well as 
naturally, repreſented to a Jew, under that 
idea. 

Accordingly, we find, that the prophets 
every where, and in whole pages, employ 
this figure, when they addreſs themſelves 
to Jewiſh idolaters. Whence it may ſeem 
that, although there be ſufficient authori- 
ties to juſtify the prophet St. John in con- 
ſidering his emblematic Babylon under the 
idea of a Harlot, yet he would not have 
proſecuted even this inferior charge of for- 
nication ſa far as he has done, and in fo 
many parts of his prophecy, if his purpofe 
had not been to apply it to a believing, and 
not a Pagan city. If the myſtical Babylon 
be Chriſtian Rome, we ſee the force and 
propriety of this repreſentation ; which had 
clearly been leſs apt, if Pagan Rome, ac- 


# Deut. xxili. 17. 


cording 
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SERM. cording to the Biſhop of Meaux, had been 


intended by the prophet. 

We ſee then, in both ways, why Rome 
is not an adultereſs in the Revelations; and 
why ſhe is ſo emphatically, a Harlot. 
The type. employed forbad the former 
charge, though the anti-type be Rome 
Chriſtian: The latter charge had not been 
ſo much laboured, if the apts had been 
Rome Pagan. 

Thus, the edge of this acute objeftion 
is entirely taken off, and the execution, it 
was to make on'the Proteſtant Alben, pre- 
vented. ne 
To return, now, to the RON PREP RG of 
our three marks. Theſe marks, it is ſaid, 
agree to ſo many other powers, beſides that 
of the Papacy, that they cannot be made the 
peculiar, diſtinctive characters of Chriſtian 
Rome. And, without doubt, gonſidered 
merely in themſelves, they cannot. But, 
having already underſtood that the power, 
thus ſtigmatized, is a power ſeated in the 

even- 
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feven-hilled city, and that too, an eccigſigſti- 8 ng M. 
cal power, one ſees clearly that, if the pro- 


phecies have hitherto received their ac- 
compliſhment in any degree, theſe marks 
can only be ſought in Papal Rome, and 
mult be the proper, excluſive characters of 
that power. I ſay, one ſees this; but, it 
muſt be owned, not without amazement, 
That a ſpecies of government, calling it- 
ſelf Chriſtian, and profeſſing to model itſelf 
on the example of the Lamb, on the pure 
and ſimple principles of the Goſpel, ſhould 
yet be all over ſtained with thoſe ſpecific 
vices, which Chriſtianity moſt abhors— 
the utmoſt pride of ſecular domination— 
the moſt relentleſs zeal againſt the rights of 
conſcience—and, what 1s {till more incre- 
dible, the moſt blaſphemous idolatry. The 
accumulated infamy of theſe crimes ſtruck 
the prophet, St. John, ſo forcibly, that, 
on the ſight of this portentous monſter, 
exhibited to him in the viſion, he wondered, 

as 
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as himſelf expreſſes it, with great admira- 
tion. 

But, ſtrange as this viſion appeared to 
the ſacred prophet, the Papal hiſtory 18 
found to realize all the wonders of it: And 
backward, as we may be to interpret this 
viſion of a church, profeſſedly Chriſtian, 
that church herſelf is ſo little ſcandalized 
at the imputation of theſe crimes, that 
ſhe is ready to avow them all; the 900 firf, 
directly and openly ; and the 14, when ſet 


in a certain light, and explained in her 


own manner. In ſhort, ſhe prides herſelf 
in the extent of her ſway*, and the fire of 


© Rev, xvii. 6. Yaupary SN piya. 
Not held of the civil power, or acknowledged to 


be fo held, but uſurped upon it, and inſolently direct- ' 


ed againſt it; as is well known from eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory, The Pope is not Antichriſt : God forbid! (ſays 
the good Abbe Fleury, with a zeal becoming a member 
of the Papal communion.) But neither is he impeccable, nor 
has he an abſolute authority in the church over all things both 
temporal and ſpiritual Le pape n'eſt pas P Antichriſt; d 
Dieu ne plaiſe; mais il nigſi pas impeccable, ni monargue 


her 
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her zeals, and only quibbles with us about SE RICE 


the meaning of the term, 7dolatry. 


abſolu dans Pegliſe pour le temporel et pour le ſpirituel e 
diſc. ſur Phift. ecelgſiaſtigue, p. 173. Par. 1747, 12*.] 

The Pope, he ſays, is not an abſolute monarch in the 
church over all things temporal and ſpiritual : That is, he 
ought not to arrogate to himſelf the power of an abſolute 
monarch ; for that the pope aſſumes ts be ſuch a mo- 
narch, and, in fact, exercifed this fupreme monarchi- 
cal power in the church, through many ages, the learn- 
ed and candid writer had indiſputably ſhewn, in the diſ- 
courſe, whence theſe words are quoted, But now this 
monarchical ſovereignty in all things temporal, as well as 
ſpiritual, is certainly one prophetical note or character, 
by which the perſon or power, ſtyled antichriſtian, is 
diſtinguiſhed, Let the Pope, then, be what he will, 
we are warranted by M. Fleury himſelf to conclude, 
that he hath, at leaſt, this mark of antichriſt. 

8 In the perſecution of heretics ; which M. Boſſuet re- 
gards as fo little diſhonourable to his communion, 
that he thinks it a point not to be called in queſlion calls 
the uſe of the ſword in matters of religion, an un- 
doubted right—and concludes, that there is no illuſion 
more dangerous than ta conſider TOLERATION, as a mark 
of the true Church—Pexercice de la puiſſance du glaive dans 
les matieres de la religion & de la conſcience ; choſe, qui ng 
peut ttre revaquee en doute—le droit eft certain—il ny a 
point d'ulluſion plus dangereuſe que de donner LA $0UF- 
FRANCE pour un caractere de vraye Egliſe. Hiſt. des 


Var. l. x. p. 51. Par. 1740, 12% 
To 
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To cut the matter ſhort, then, and to keep 
clear of thoſe endleſs debates concerning 
the worſhip of Images, of the Croſs, and of 
the Hoff in the celebration of the Maſs ; 
debates, which a dextrous ſophiſt may find 


means to carry on with a ſhew of argument, 


and with ſome degree of plauſibility ; To 


ſet aſide, I ſay, all theſe topics, let it be 


obſerved, at once, That idolatry, in the 
{criptural ſenſe of the word, is of 7wo ſorts, 


Thus, this great doctor of the catholic Church, to- 
wards the cloſe of the laſt century. And juſt now, 
another eminent writer of that communion very round- 
ly defends the murder of the Bohemian martyrs at 
Conſtance, and (what is more provoking ſtill) the 


fraud and ill-faith, through which the pious and tender- 


hearted Fathers of that council ruſhed to the perpetra- 
tion of it. M. Crevier, Hift. de PUniverſite de P aris, 
t. iii. I. vi. Pp. 435, Cc. Par, 1761, 12%, —Can it be 
worth while to ſpend words in fixing this charge of in- 
tolerance on the church of Rome, when her ableſt ad- 
vocates, as we fee, even in our days, openly triumph 
in it? But, then, hath ſhe forgotten who it was that 
the prophet ſaw, drunken with the blood of the ſaints, 
and with the blood of the martyrs of Jeſus — Rev. xvii. 6? 


Alas, no: But ſhe wonders, by what figure of ſpeech ' 


heretics are called Saints; and rebels to the Pope, 
Martyrs of Jeſus. 
and 


_a_- 
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and conſiſts either, 1. in giving the honour 8 ER M, 


due to the one true God, as maker and 
governour of the world, to any other ſup- 
poſed, though ſubordinate god; Or, 2, in 
giving the honour due to Chriſt, as the 
ſole mediator between God. and Man, to 


any other ſuppoſed, though. ſubordinate, 


mediator. The former, is the idolatry 
forbidden by the Jewiſh law, and by. the 
law of Nature: The latter, is Chriſtian 
idolatry, properly ſo called, and is the abo- 


1150D Jt 


mination, prohibited aud condemned, in ſo 
ſevere terms, by the law of the Goſpel. 
Now, whether the > former ſpecies of ido- 


1911 


latry be chargeable, on the e church of Rome 
or not 3 and whether theo crime of that ſpe- 


cies, may not be incuffed by h6nouring 


the true object of warſhip, thro ugh the me- 
dium of ſome ſenſiblam g= Whatever, 1 


ſay, be determined on theſe two points 
(which, for the preſent, ſhall be {et aſide): 
The other ſpecies of idolatry is, without all 


doubt, chargeable on any Chriſtian church 


that ſhall adopt or acknowledge, in its 


religious 
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religious addreſſes, another mediator, be- 
ſides Chriſt Jeſus. 

But the church of Rome (I do not ſay, 
in the private writings of her divines, but) 
in the ſolemn forms of her ritual, publickly 
profeſſes, and, by her canons and councils, 
authoritatively enjoyns, the worſhip of ſaints 
and angels, under the 1dea of mediators 
and interceſſors: not indeed in excluſion 
of Chriſt, as one, or, if you will, as chief 
mediator, but in manifeſt defiance of his 
claim to be, the ſo/e mediator. This 
charge 1s truly and juſtly brought againſt 
that Church, as it now ſtands, and hath 
ſtood, for many ages ; and cannot, by any 
ſubterfuge whatſoever, be evaded?, And 

b See Vitringa Apocalypſ. Exp. P. 603, and the au- 


thors cited by him: But, above all, ſee Mr. Mede's ex- 
quiſite and unanſwerable diſcourſe, entitled, The Apoflacy 
of the latter times. 


Tiis true, the Biſhop of Meaux is pleaſed to divert 


himſelf with one part of this diſcourſe; I mean, that 
part, which contains [ch. xvi, and xvii. ] the learned 
writer's interpretation of Daniel's prophecy, concerning 
the Gods Mahuzzim. He finds ſomething pleaſant in 
this idea, or rather in this hard word, which he re- 
peats ſo often, and in ſuch a way, as if he thought the 


there- 


e- 
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very ſound of Mabuxzim, was enough to expoſe the 


comment and Commentator to contempt. Hit. des 


Var. I. xiii. p. 260, 261. But, after all, the ingenious 
Prelate would have done himſelf no diſcredit by being 


a little more ſerious in diſcufling an interpretation, 


which Sir Iſaac Newton adopts without ſcruple | Of. 
on the prophecies of Daniel, &c. p. 192]; and which, in 
mere reſpect to the prophet, he ſhould, at leaſt, have 
condeſcended to replace by ſome other and more rea- 
ſonable interpretation. But it is the infirmity of this 
lively man, to be jocular out of ſeaſon. Thus, again, 
he raillies Luther, for an aſſertion of his, delivered, it 
ſeems, with ſome aſſurance, and, in the form, as he 
pretends, of a prediction, That the Papal power would 


ſpeedily decline and come to nothing, in conſequence of the 


Reformation. The event, he ſays, has belied the pro- 
phet; the Pope ſtill keeps his ground; and then (in an 


unlucky parentheſis) laughs to think, how many others, 
beſides Luther, will be daſhed to pieces againſt this STONE . 


bien d autres, que Luther, ſe briſeront contre cette PIERRE 
[Par. I. xiii. p. 244]. Now, if the glory of ſaying a 
good thing had not infatuated this Catholic Biſhop, 
could he have helped ſtarting at his own compariſon of 
a ſtone, as applied to Luther and the Reformation, when 
it might ſo naturally have put him in mind of that pro- 
phetical srovg, which ſhall one day become a great 
mountain, and break in pieces a certain IMAGE, and fland 


far ever [Dan. ii. 35, 44+]? | 
Ce be 


335 
therefore, to the other characters of Pride 8 oe M. 
and Intolerance, which ſhe takes to herielf  _——— 


with much eomplacency, ſhe muſt, now, 
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be content (whether ſhe will or no) to have 


that of DzMoN-woRsHiP, or ANTICHRIS- 
TIAN IDOLATRY, faſtened upon her. 
Nor let the followers of that communion 


think to elude this charge, by ſaying, 


That they only requeſt the ſaints, as wwe com- 
monly do any good man, to pray for them i. 
Falſe, and diſingenuous! Falſe; becauſe 
their breviaries and litanies ſhew, that they 
ſupplicate the ſaints to befriend them by 


their own inherent power, or to intercede 
for them to the throne of God by virtue 
of their own perſonal merits *, in blaſphe- 


mous derogation to the all-atoning and in- 


i L'Egliſe, en nous enſeignant qu'il eſt utile de pri- 
er les Saints, nous enſeigne a les prier dans ce meme 
eſprit de charite, & ſelon cet ordre de ſociẽtẽ frater- 
nelle qui nous porte à demander le ſecours de nos freres 
vivans ſur la terre; & le Catechiſme du Concile de 
Trente conclut de cette doctrine, que fi la qualité de 
Mediateur, que l'ecriture donne a Jeſus Chriſt recevoit 
quelque prejudice de l'interceſſion des Saints qui reg- 


nent avec Dieu, elle n' en recevroit pas moins de Vinter- 


ceſſion des fideles qui vivent avec nous. 
M. BossveT, Expoſition de la doctrine de Þ Egliſe 
Catholique, p. 17, 18. Paris, 1671. 
r Vitringa, p. 603, 604. 
commu- 
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communicable interceſſion of Jeſus. Di/- 
ingenuous, too; becauſe they know very 
well, that the queſtion is concerning un- 
ſeen and heavenly mediators only, not men 
like ourſelves, ſuch as we live and converſe 
with on earth; whom we only admoniſh of 
their duty, and to whom we only do ours, 
when we call upon them to exert an act of 
piety and common charity in praying for 
their fellow-chriſtians. Our meaning is 
'but that which the Apoſtle well exprefles, 
when he would have us confider one another, 
to provoke unto love and to good works! x 
and not at all to ſupplicate our Chriſtian 
brethren as powerful interceflors, in whoſe 
meritorious virtues we confide, and to 
whom, as poſſeſſing a proper intereſt in 
the Almighty, by the worth of their own 
perſons, we commit our deareſt 'concerns, 
The forgiveneſs of our ſins, and the ſalva- 
tion of our ſouls. 

But this, it will be ſaid, is a very de- 


fective, and even unfair, account of the 


1 Heb. . 24. 
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matter. We do more than admoniſh our 
brethren of their duty, when we ſollicit 


their prayers for us. We invite them di- 


rectly, and formally, to intercede for us to 
the throne of Grace. We are allowed, 


nay encouraged, to lay a ſtreſs on their 


interceſſion; and, what is more, we are 
given to underſtand that ſuch inter- 
ceſſion, eſpecially if it be made by good 
men, will have weight and influence in 
heaven. What elſe is the meaning of the 
Apoſtle, when he aſſures us, That the 


effeftual fervent prayer of a righteous man 


availeth much. James v. 16.? And, if the 
prayer of a righteous man, much more the 
prayer of glorified ſaints and angels.” 

I have put the argument, I think, in all 


its force, and (becauſe the advocates of the 


papal cauſe affect to think it unanſwerable) 
ſhall examine it, with care. 

« We apply to good Chriſtians, or to 
thoſe we eſteem ſuch, to intercede for us 


by their prayers to heaven.” We do ſo; 


and 
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and are encouraged in this application, by SE RM. 


the example, and by the directions of the 
Apoſtles. For I ſhall not take advantage 
of what ſome have conceived to be the 
meaning of St. James, in the place alledged, 
where he attributes ſo much to the prayer 
of a righteous man, That the prayer, there 
ſpoken of, 1s the prayer of faith, or a ſpiri- 
tual gift miraculouſly conferred on the firſt 
teachers 'of the Goſpel, and confined to 
their miniſtry : I will not, I ſay, take ad- 
vantage of this gloſs ; becauſe, whatever 
foundation it may ſeem to have in the 
context of that epiſtle, I allow it to be 
clear from other places of the New Teſta- 
ment, That the duty of Chriſtians is to 
pray, that is, to intercede, for each other. 
But then I deſire it may be obſerved, 

1. What difference there is between de- 
firing good men to pray for us, in the 
Goſpel ſenſe of that duty; and defiring 
Saints and Angels to pray for us, in the 
m 1 Theſſ. v. 25. 1 Tim. ii. 1. and elſewhere, 


paſſim. | ; 
Ce 3 ſenſe 
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ſenſe of the papal rituals. We requeſt thoſe 
prayers, only as they ſhall be offered up 


in the name, and through the merits, of 


the great, and properly ſpeaking, ſole in- 


terceſſor; and we look for no effect from 


them, but on that condition. The Church 
of Rome addreſſes herſelf to Saints and 
Angels, as znterceſſors, by, what we may 
call, their own right, by virtue of their 
own inherent ſanctity: Or, rather, the 
applies to them directly, as to Saviour, 
for their proper and immediate help, and 
expects it from the ſuppoſed privilege of 
their rank, or merits, independently of 
their prayers, or, at leaſt, of the manner 
in which thoſe prayers ſhall be preſented 
through the name of Jeſus. The formal 
words of their Litanies ſhew, that ſuch is 
their meaning. 
But they will ſay, that this condition 


of interceding, or ſaving, through the 


merits of Chriſt, is implied, though not 
expreſſed. I reply then, 


2 That, 
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2, That, admitting it to be ſo, there is, 


yet, the wideſt difference between praying XI. 


to Saints and Angels to pray for us, though 
in the Goſpel forms of interceſſion; and 
merely requęſting good men to pray for us, 
in thoſe forms, The latter addreſs is made 
in a way remote from all appearance of 


* 
8 ERM. 


idolatry, and free from the ſuſpigion of it: 


The former, is preferred in the place, at 
the time, with the pgſture, in the language, 
in ſhort, with all the circumſtances and 
formalities of divine worſhip. 

3. I obſerve, that, when we aſk the 
prayers of men, we know that they hear 
our addreſs to them : We cannot even ſup- 
pole thus - much of Saints and Angels, 
without aſcribing to them the incommu- 
nicable attributes of the Almighty, 

Still, it may be inſiſted, That prayers, 
whether oftered up to God by men, or 
glorified ſpirits, are however to be con- 
ſidered in the light of Intercefſions ; and that 
therefore, ſo far as we combat the practice 
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SERM. of ſaint-worſhip on that ground, Pro- 


XI. 


teſtants, as well as Papiſts, when they 


employ the prayers of others, are guilty 


of 1dolatry, 

This, in truth, is the hinge, on which 
the queſtion turns: And, to ſhew the 
difference of the two caſes, palpably and 
clearly, I ſay, 

Fourthly, and laſtly, That the Goſpel, 
in permitting,” or rather in commanding 
us to aſk the prayers of each other, juſti- 
fies this ſort of interceſſion, and abſolves 
it from the blame and guilt of idolatry, 


It gives a ſanction to this mode of medi- 


ating with God by his Saints, on earth ; 
and does not regard it as a practice that 
interferes with the menllatorial office of 
Jeſus, in heavenn 

The ſame Goſpel, on the contrary, (I 
inquire not, for What reaſons) ſays not a 
word, from which we can infer, that any 
ſuch addreſs is directed, or permitted, to be 


made to Angels or Spirits, It even con- 


demns 
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demns all  addrefles of this kind, under W M. 
the opprobrious name of unauthorized, or 
W1LL-woRSHIP®. Though we be allow- 
ed, then, to have good men, in ſome 
ſenſe, for our mediators or interceſſors on 
earth, we are not allowed. to have any 
mediator or interceſſor in the tabernacle of 
heayen, but Jeſus, the great high prieſt 
of Chriftians, only. This laſt fort of in- 
terceſſion, by Angels and glorified Saints, 
is againſt the ſpirit and letter of our re- 
ligion, It is a practice, which, not being 
enjoined, is forbidden; which, being diſ- 
allowed, is reprobated. In a word, It 
entrenches on the incommunicable honour 
and prerogatives oſ the great, the appoint- 
ed, the ſole Mediator in heaven, ſeated 
at God's right hand, who ever liveth to 
make interceſſion for us. It ſets up new 
mediators, without, and againſt his leave ; 
It is, then, ,un-chriſtian, and idolatrous. 
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Thus at length, I ſuppoſe, it appears 


——— indiſputably, That we are neither un- 


reaſonable, nor uncharitable, in charging 
IDOLATRY, as well as the other two anti- 
chriſtian vices of pride, and intolerance, to 
the account of papal Rome. 


V. The laſt prophetic mark of Anti- 
chriſt, which J ſhall have time to point 
out to- you, and what perhaps you may 
eſteem the moſt material of all, is, The 
TIME, in which that power is ſaid to make 
its appearance in the world. 

It hath been already obſerved e, that the 
chronology of the prophectes 1s, for the moſt 
part, not defined with that exactneſs, 
which we expect in hiſtorical compoſitions, 
It is commonly expreſſed in terms that 


may be interpreted with ſome latitude; 


or, when the date is more preciſely de- 


Jivered, we are ſtill at a loſs, in ſome re- 


ſpect or other, before the event, in what 

manner to form our calculation. How- 

ever, the expreſſion is not ſo looſe and 
? Page 276—279, and p. 309. 


vague, 
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yague, but that we may clearly apprehend ''S an M. 
about what time the predicted event wil 


come to paſs. 

Thus, for inſtance, the ſeafon of Chriſt's 
coming into the world was fixed by ſuch 
circumſtances as theſe—that it ſhould be 
before the total diflolution of the. Jewiſh 
{tate—or while the ſecond temple was yet 
ſtanding : And, when it was determinate- 
ly foretold to be after the expiration of 
ſeventy weeks, from the going forth of the 
commandment to return and to build Feruſalem, 
ſtill, beſides the prophetic and ſomewhat 
obſcure ſenſe of the word weeks, we cannot 
beforehand calculate exactly when theſe 
weeks commence, or in what term they 

4<< Whatſoever time of Meſſiah's appearing Almighty 
** God pointed out by Daniel's 750 Weeks, yet I be- 
c lieye not that any Jew, before the event, could in- 
e fallibly deſign the time without ſome latitude; be- 
& cauſe they could not know infallibly where to piteh 
e the head of their accounts, untill the event diſcover- 


«ed it: yet in ſome latitude they might.” Mede, 
Works, p. 757. 


And ſo in other inſtances. & do not believe that 


te the Jews themſelves could certainly tell from which 
| are 
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are to be accompliſhed. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe uncertainties, the Jews ſaw 
very clearly, and, from them, the reſt of 
the world conceived an expectation, that 
the perſon predicted was to appear in that 
age, or about that time, in which he did 
appear, and which, from the tenour of the 
prophecies, they had computed would be 
the time of his appearance. 

In like manner, the ſeaſon of Antichriſt's 
appearance in the world is left to be 


collected from general intimations; and, 
when the duration of his tyranny is li- 
mited to ?welve hundred and fixty days, 


beſides that the expreſſion, as before, is 


ænigmatical, we haye no means of fixing 


the commencement of that period ſo pre- 


ciſely, but that ſome doubts may ariſe 
about it, till the accompliſhment of the 


prophecy ſhall give light and certainty to 


© of their three captivities to begin that reckoning of 
« Lxx years, whoſe end ſhould bring their return from 


„ Babylon, until the event aſſured them thereof.“ 


Mede, Works, p. 662. 
the 
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former caſe, we have ſuch data to proceed 
upon in calculating the reign of Antichriſt, 
as may let us ſee about what time it was to 
be expected. 171 

Thus much Ling Dy I have now 
only to remind you of what the prophets 
expreſly declare concerning the riſe of Anti- 


_ chriſt, The eldeſt of theſe, the prophet 


Daniel, ſays it was to be in the time of 
the fourth kingdom, that is, of the Roman; 
which, for the convenience of the pro- 
phetic calculations, is conſidered as ſub- 
ſiſting, though in a new form, under the 


ten kings, among whom it was to be di- 


vided. He further tells us, that Antichriſt 
was to ariſe from among, and after, the 
ten kings; that is, we are to look for him 


then, (and not before) when the Roman 
empire has undergone that change of 


government *, 
Next, St. Paul, it ſeems, had told the 


Theſſalonians; what it was that, for a 


r Dan. vii. 
time, 
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* time, prevented the appearance of Anti- 


* 
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chriſt; But that information hath not 
been tranſmitted to us. However, he ſays 
to them—Ye e know WHAT with-boldeth that 
he might be revealed in his time and further 


adds, HE, who now letteth, will let, until 


he be taken out of the way*. 

Now, by putting theſe paſſages together, 
and by comparing them with the predic- 
tions of Daniel, not we of theſe later times 
only, before whom the man of fin is ſup- 
poſed | to he evidently diſplayed, but the 
early fathers of the church, long before 


the events happened to which theſe pro- 


phetie notices could be applied, clearly 
ſaw, or at leaſt generally conjectured, 
that the impediment, here mentioned, 
Was the then ſubſiſting power of the Cæſa- 
rean government ; ; which, they ſaid, was 
firſt to be taken away, and then Antichriſt 
would be revealed, 


* 2 Thefl. ii. 6, 7. 
P. 220—222, But ſee — Mede's Works, 


P. 657. 


Laſtly, 
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Antichriſt ſhould ariſe out of the ten- 


kings, who were to have the weſtern 
empire ſhared out among them, but adds 


this remarkable circumſtance, That he 
ſhould RIDE the ten kings «; which im- 
plies, that he ſhould co-ex;// with them: 


And it further appears, that he was to re- 


ceive his whole power from them, and 


was finally to be deſtroyed by them. 


Now, turn to the hiſtory of the fourth 


kingdom, and ſee how it correſponds to 
theſe prophecies. Obſerve, when the 
weſtern empire under its Cæſarean head, 
was taken away ; how 1t was, afterwards, 
diſmembered by the northern nations; 


by what degrees it fell at length, into ten, 


that is, many diſtinct, independent king- 
doms; at what time this partition was 
made, or rather fully ſettled and com- 
pleted. From this time, and not before, 


* Rey, xvii. 7. 
you 
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you are to look for Antichriſt, now gra- 


dually rearing himſelf up among the ten 
kings; and at length, in a condition, by 
the power, which they gave to him, to 


ride, that is, to direct and govern them. 


From this time, again, compute the 1260 


years, the predicted period of his govern- 
ment; and, keeping your eye all along 
on the eccleſiaſtical and civil ſtate of our 
weſtern world (the predicted theatre of 


all theſe tranſactions) ſee, if you can help 
concluding, I do not ſay at what preciſe 
time, but about what time, Antichriſt ap- 
peared; ſee, if the commencement of his 
reign be not ſo far determined as that you 


may be certain of its being long fince paſt ; 


and ſee, if very much, at leaſt, of that 
allotted period, through which his domi- 
nion was to continue, according to the 
prophecies, be not, by the evident atteſta- 

tion of hiſtory, now run out. 
To pRAw, then, what hath been ſaid 
on the ſeveral marks of Antichriſt, to a 
point, 
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point. Conſider, within what part of the 
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world, he was to appear; in 20hut ſeat or 


throne, he was to be eſtabliſhed ; of What 
Kind, his ſovereighty was to be; with what 
attributes, he was to be inveſted; in 20hat 
Jeaſon, or about what time, and for how lang 
2 time; he was to reign and proſper : Con- 
ſider theſe vH obvious characters of Anti- 
chriſt, which the prophets haye diſtinctly 
ſet forth, and which, from them, I have 
fucceflively held up to you: And, then, 
compare them with the correſpondent 
characters, which you find inſeribed, by 
the pen of authentic hiſtory; on a certain 
power, ſprung up in the Weſt ; ſeated in 
the city of Rome; calling himfelf the 
Vicar of Chriſt ; yet full of names of blaſ- 
phemy, that is, ſtigmatized with thoſe 
critnes, which Chriſtianity, as ſuch, holds 
moſt opprobrious, the erimes of tyrannic 
dominion, of perſecution, and even Idola- 
try; and laſtly, now ſubſiſting in the 

Dd World, 


SER M. world, though with evident ſymptoms of 
— decay, after a long reign, whoſe rife and 
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progreſs ean be traced, and whoſe duration, 
hitherto, is uncontradicted by any pro- 
phecy: Put, I fay, all theſe correſpondent 
marks together, and ſee if they do not 
furniſh, if not an abſolute demonſtration, 
yet a high degree of probability, that 


apoſtate papal Rome 1s the very Antichriſt 


foretold, | 
At leaſt, you will admit that theſe cor- 


reſpondencies are ſignal enough to merit 


your attention, and even to juſtify your 


pains in looking further into 10 curious 


and intereſting a ſubject. Ye will ſay 
to yourſelves, That the prophecies. con- 
cerning Antichriſt deſerve at leaft to 


be conſidered with care, ſince in fo 


many ſtriking particulars, they appear, 


on the face of them, to have been com- 


pleted. 
This 


el 
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This concluſion, it is preſumed; is a rea- 8 ERM. 
ſonable one: And the end of this diſ-— 
courſe will be anſwered, if ye are, at 


length, prevailed u pon to ow this con- 
chasch C1 
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Uszs of this Inquiry into the 
Prophecies. 


Rev. xxii. 7. 


Behold, I come quickly : Bleſſed is be that 
heepeth the ſayings 8 the N of this 


book. | o1 , 
> s int 
SER M. EFORE we engage in a work of 
— time and difficulty, we naturally aſk, 


«© Col BoNo, to what conſiderable end 
and purpoſe, are our labours to be re- 
ferred ?”! 


Although 
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Although it may, then, be preſumed, 8 ERM. 
that enough hath been ſaid on the prophe- 42 


cies to excite a reaſonable deſire of look- 
ing further into them, and even to pro- 
duce a general perſuaſion, that they have 
been, or may be, underſtood; yet, it may 
quicken your attention to this argument, 
and ſupport your induſtry in the proſe- 
cution of it, to ſet before you the uss, 


which may reſult from a full and final con- 


viction (if ſuch ſhould be the iſſue of your 
inquiries), That theſe prophecies are not 
intelligible only, but have, in many in- 
ſtances, been rightly _ and clearly 
fulfilled, 

' Theſe uss are very many, I ſhall 
collect, only, two or three of the more im- 
portant, for your conſideration, 

Though every period of prophecy be 


inſtructive, that which takes in the great 


events and revolutions, which have. come 
to paſs in the Chriſtian Church, is, for ob- 
vious reaſons, more eſpecially intereſting 
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SE RM. to us, who live in theſe latter ages of the 


— World. 


Of the numerous nrodictions, contained 
in either Teſtament, which, it is preſum- 


ed, reſpe& theſe events, the maſt confi- 


derable by far, becauſe the moſt minute 
and c;rcumſtantial, are thoſe of St. John in 


the Revelations; which treat profeſſedly of 


ſuch things as were to befall ths ſorvants of 
Fefus *, from the prophet's own days, down 
to that awful period, when all the myſte- 


tious councils of God, in regard to the 


Chriſtian difpenfation, ſhall be finally ſhut 
up in the day of judgement. To theſe 


predictions, then, a more particular at- 


tention is due, the rather becauſe they 
have been fulfilling from the time of their 
delivery, — behold, I come quickly — and, 
above all, becauſe a b/eſing is pronounced 
on thoſe, who keep, that is, who obſerve, 
who ſtudy and contemplate, the Ss? of 
this book, 


* Rev. i, 1. 


Aſſuredly ? 


Uszs of this Inquiry into the Prophecies. 


Afluredly, then, this ſtudy will be re- 8 1 M. 
warded with ſignal benefits. And one ſees i... 


immediately : 

I; In the firſt place, that no ſmall benefit 
muſt ariſe to thoſe, who admit the com- 
pletion of theſe prophecies, fo far, I mean, 
as the tenour of the book makes it proba- 
ble that they have been completed, from the 
awful ſenſe, which this conviction muſt needs 
give them of the Chriſtian diſpenſation itſelf. . 

That this diſpenſation, uſhered in by ſo 
long a train of prophecies, ſhould ſtill be 
attended by others, through all the ſtages 
and periods of it; that ſecular empires 
ſhould riſe and fall, unnoticed, as it were, 
by the ſpirit of God, while the kingdom 
of his Son is ſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed, 
and its whole hiſtory, in a manner, anti- 
eipated, by the moſt expreſs predictions: 
that Jeſus ſhould be, as he fays of himſelf, 
the alpha and omega, the beginning and the 
end*, of all God's religious diſpenſations 

Rey. it. 8. xxi1, 6. 
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UsEs of this Inquiry into the Prophectes. 


S'ER M. to mankind: that his firſt coming, or per- 


X1I. 


ſonal appearance in the fleſh, ſhould be 
| ſignified from the foundation of the world, 

and from time to time more explicitly * 
clared in a variety of ſucceſlive prophecies, 


till the great event, at length, fulfilled 


them all: and that, together with this 
event (the foundation of others, ſtill more 
illuſtrious) his ſecond coming, in the future 
and gradual manifeſtations of his power 
(for they were to be gradual) ſhould be 
diſtinctly marked out, and duely accom- 
pliſhed, in the fortunes of the Chriſtian 
church, or of that kingdom, which he 
came to ere& in the world; while this 
ſubject, and no other, engaged the ulti- 
mate attention of all the prophets: There 
is, I ſay, in this ſcheme of things, ſome- 
thing ſo aſtoniſhingly vaſt, ſomething ſa 
much above and beyond the attention that 
was ever known to be paid to any other 
perſon or thing in the compaſs of univer- 


ial hiſtory, as muſt ſtrike an awe into the 


hearts 


Usss of this Inquiry inte the Prophecies. 


Hearts of all men, who conſider Chriſtianity 8 jo R M. 


in this point of view; and muſt compel 
the, moſt negligent to confeſs, or ſuſpect 
at leaſt, That /uch a diſpenſation is a matter 
of no light moment, but, indeed, the moſt 
important in the eyes of providence, and 
the moſt intereſting to mankind, that can 
he conceived, or expreſſed. 

If, then, there be reaſon, to admit the 
completion of ſuch prophecies, reſpecting 
ſuch a ſubject, in any conſiderable number 
of inſtances, within that ſpace of time 
which is already elapſed; and, therefore, 
to expect that the remaining prophecies 
will, in like manner, be fulfilled, The 
concluſion is, that the diſpenſation of God 
through Chriſt is of the laſt conſequence to 
the inhabitants of this world; And the ob- 
vious uſe of this concluſion will be, that 
it further obliges all ſerious men who have 
thus far profited by a ſtudy of the ſacred 
gracles, to put that ſalutary queſtion to 

777. 
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SE Ry M. themſelves—H»ww ſhall wwe eſcape, 4 WE 


neglebi ſo great ſalvation © ? 

Connected with this uſe of prophecy, 
II. A fecondis, That it ſets before us, 
not the importance only, but the ruth of 
Chriſtianity, in the ſtrongeſt light. 


So many illuſtrious events falling in, 


one after another, juſt as the word of pro- 
phecy foretold they. ſhould, muſt afford 
the moſt convincing proof, That our Re. 
ligion is, as it claims to be, of divine in- 


ſtitution : a proof, the more convincing, | 


becauſe it is continually growing upon us; 
and, the farther we are removed from the 
ſource of our religion, the clearer is the 
evidence of its truth. Other proofs are 
ſuppoſed to be, and, in ſome degree, pet+ 
haps, are, weakened by a length of time, 
But this, from prophecy, as if to make 
amends for their defects, hath the pecu- 
har privilege of ſtrengthening by age it- 
ſelf: tall hereafter, as we preſume, the 


© Heb. ii, 3. 


accumue 
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accumulated force of ſo much evidence 8ER M. 
ſhall overpower all the ſeruples of infi- — 
delity; and bring about, at length, that 
general converſion both of Jew and 
Gentile, which the ſacred oracles have ſo 
expreſly foretold. 

In both theſe ways, then, by impreſſ- 
ing on the mind the moſt affecting ſenſe of 
Chriſtianity; that is, by giving us, ff, 
the moſt awful view of its pretenſions, and 
then, by producing the firmefl conuiction of 
its truth, the word of prophecy hath an 
evident tendency, in proportion as we fee 
its accompliſhment, to promote the great 
ends, for which it was given, till % earth 
ſpall be filled viii the knowledge of the Lord, 
and all the. inbabitants of the world ſhall 
learn righteouſneſs *. 

Theſe uſes are "_— and concern all 
men: The | 

III. Next, I ſhall mention, is more eſpe⸗ 
cially addreffed to thin hing and inquiſitive 


Men, 5 
: Hab. ii. 14. If, xxvi. 9. 


When 
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When the view of things, exhibited 
under the two preceding articles, has raiſ- 
ed our admiration, to the utmoſt, of the 
divine councils in contriving, preparing, 
and at length executing ſo vaſt a ſcheme, 
as that of Chriſtianity, for the benefit of 
mankind; we are led to expe& that the 
effeft will correſpond to the means employ- 
ed, and that a ſtriking change will, at 


length, be brought about in the condition 


of the moral world, 

But, in ſurveying the hiſtory. of this 
new religion, the theme of ſo many pro- 
phecies, and the great, the favourite ob- 
ject, if I may ſo ſpeak, of. divine Provi- 
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to obſerve that nothing hath came 1 to paſs 


> ff ff *8 


in any degree equivalent to- ſuch an ex- 


pence of forerhought and, congrivance ; 


that, for a ſeaſon, indeed, virtue and piety - 
ſeemed to triumph, in the-exemplary lives 
of the firſt converts to this religion, and in 
the overthrow of Pagan idolatry; but that 


this 


3 n 2 2 


© 
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this golden age was ſoon over; and that, 8 ERM. 
XII. 


now, for more than fourteen hundred 
years, the paſſions of men have kept their 
uſual train, or rather have expatiated with 
more licence and fury in the Chriſtian 
world, than in the Pagan; that idolatry, in 
all its forms, has revived in the boſom of 
Chriſtianity; and, as to private morals, 
that this Religion has even made men 
worſe than it found them, or, at beſt, of 


corrupt ſenſualiſts, has only made them 


intolerant and vindictive bigots; that, in a 
word, the kingdom of heaven, as it is called, 
has, hitherto, neither ſerved to the glory 
of God, nor to the good of mankind; at 
leaſt, to neither of theſe ends, in the de- 
gree, that might have been expected from 
ſuch high pretenſions.“ | 

Ihe colouring of this picture, we will 
ſay, is too ſtrong ; but the outline, at 
leaſt, is fairly given, The corruptions of 
the Chriſtian world have been notorious 


and great; and though they are indeed 
| the 
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ERS Ms corruptions of men calling themſelves 
Chriſttans, and not the vices of Chrifti- 
anity, yet he who the moſt diſpaffionately 
contemplates ſo ſad a ſcene, can hardly 
reconcile appearances to what muſt have an 
been his natural expeRations. 
Here, then, the prophecies of this book 


I mean, of the Apocalypſe, come in to our in 
relief. This book contains a detailed ac- rei 
count of what would befall mankind under 
this laſt and ſo much magnified diſpenſa- to 
tion. It foretells all that hiſtory has re- to 
corded. It ſets before us the corrupt ſtate thi 
of the Chriſtian world in almoſt as ſtrong po 
a light, as that in which our indignant ho 
fpeculatiſt himſelf has placed it, But it, We 


likewiſe, opens better things to our view. 
It ſhews, that the end of this diſpenſation 
is to promote virtue and happineſs; and 
that this end ſhall finally, but through 
many and long obſtructions, be accom- 
pliſhed. It repreſents the cauſe of righte- 


ouſneſs, as ill maintaining itſelf in all 1s 
the 
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the conflicts, to which it is expoſed; as 8 E oh M. 


gradually gaining ground, and prevailing, 
through the ſecret aid of divine providence, 


over all oppoſition, till it obtains a firm 
and permanent eſtabliſhment ; till She Saints 
reign (not in a fanatical, but in the ſober 
and evangelical ſenſe of that word, reign) 
in the earth e; till the Lord God ommipotent 
reigneth t. 

So far, then, as theſe map appear 
to have been completed, they reconcile us 
to that diſordered: ſcene, which hath hi- 
therto been preſented to us; and give re- 
poſe to the anxious mind, in the aſſured 
hope of better things to come. The 
worſt, that has happened, was forefeen ; 
and the beſt, that we conceivs, will here- 
after come to paſs. Thus, the reaſonable 
expectations of men are anſwered, and the 
honour of God's government W 
vindicated. 

IV. The /af uſe, I ſhall ſuggeſt to you, 
is that which immediately reſults from 

© Rev. v. 10. f Rey. xix, 6. 


the 
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SERM. the ſtudy of the Apocalyptic prophecies ſt! 
concerning Antichriſt; I mean, The ſupport, W 
that is hereby given to Proteſlantiſm againſi th 
all the cavils and pretenſions of its adver by 
faries. — m 

For, if theſe prophecies are rightly ap- oy 
plied to papal Rome, and have, in part, uy 
been ſignally accompliſhed in the hiſtory ſel 
of that church, it is beyond all doubt, 50 
that our communion with it is dangerous; ag 
nay, that our ſeparation from it is a matter * 
of ſtrict duty. Come out of her, my people, ; 
that ye be not partakers of her fins, and if 
that ye receive not of her plaguess —are 99 
plain and deciſive words, and, if allowed Yo. 
to be ſpoken of that church, bring the con- "I 
troverſy between the Proteſtant and Papal de 
Chriſtians to a ſhort iſſue. Pr 

I know, the advocates of Rome pretend, T 
that, not a ſenſe of duty, but a fprrit of la 
revenge operates in the minds of Proteſt- th 
ants, when they affect to lay ſo great a 4 

Rev. xviii, 6; * 


ſtreſs 
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ſtreſs on the Apocalyptic prophecies.” “ Re- SER N. 
ward her, even as ſbe rewarded you —is, TY 
they ſay, another . of their favourite texts, 
by which they take themſelves to be as 
much obliged, as by that which they fo 
commonly alledge for quitting her commu- 
nion. It is not, therefore, to cover them- 
ſelves from the imputation of ſchiſm, but 
to authorize the vengeance, they meditate 
againſt us, that we are ſtunned with the 
cry of Antichriſt and Babylon.“ 
To this charge, I can only reply, That, 


N if any Proteſtant writers have put that ſenſe 
on the words reward her, as ſhe rewarded 
you—they muſt anſwer for their own te- 
merity and indiſcretion. They, who un- 
derſtand themſelves, and the language of 
prophecy, diſclaim the odious imputation. 
They ſay, That they neither admit the 
lawfulneſs of perſecution in any caſe, on 
the account of religion, nor have the leaſt 


Rev. Xvill. 4. 
3 M. de Meaux : L' Apocalypſe avec une explication. 
Avertiſement aux Proteſtants, p. 303, &c. Par. 1690. 
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Uses of this Inquiry into the Prophecies. 
8 ER N. thought of inſtigating the Chriſtian world 


to any ſanguinary attempts againſt the 


Papacy. What the event may be in the 
councils of Providence, is another conſi- 
deration : But they neither avow, nor ap- 
prove thoſe principles, which tend to pro- 
duce it. They, further, infiſt, That the 
two paſſages under confideration, though, 
both of them, exprefled in the imperative 
form, require a very different conſtruction: 
That the language of ptophecy ſeems very 
often to authoriſe what it only foretells ; 
and to command that which it barely per- 
mits: that, therefore, the ſenſe of fuch 
paſſages is to be determined by the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe; that, where obedience 


is lawful, there the preceptive form may be 


admitted; but, where it is not, there 


nothing more 1s intended than the cer- 


rainty of the event: That this diſtinction 
is to be made in the preſent caſe ; for that 
Chriſtianity doth not allow vindictive re- 


taliations, or boly wars, for the ſake of 


religion, 
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in the cauſe of God (how confidently ſoever 
ſome have juſtified their zeal by the autho- 
rity of the Jewiſh Law, ill-applied) are 
abominable and antrehriſtian: Whence we 
rightly conclude, that reward her, as fhe 
rewarded you are words not to be taken 
injunctively; while thoſe other words 
come out of her, my pevple—expreſſing no- 
ching but what it was previouſly our duty 
to do, are very clearly to be {6 taken. 

Laſtly; We ſay, that the context in the 
two places alledged, juſtifies this diſtinction. 
Come but of her, my people. Why? That 
yr he not partakers of her fins, and that ye 
receive not of ber plagues. The reaſon is 
Juſt, and ſatisfactory. Reward her. Why? 
No reaſon is aſſigned, or could be aſſigned 
conſiſtently with the ſpirit of the Chriſtian 
religion: It only follows, as ſhe has re- 
+toarded you words, which expreſs only 


the meaſurt, and the equitable grounds of 
Ee 2 the 
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SERM. the allotted puniſhment, not the cy of 


XII. 


Usxs of this Inquiry into the Prophecies. 


Chriſtians to inflict it. 


I return, then, from the confutation of 


this cavil (the moſt plauſible, however, as 


well as invidious, which the wit of Rome 
has ſtarted on this ſubject) to the conclu- 


ſion, before laid down, That the comple- 


tion of the Apocalyptic prophecies in the 


Papal apoſtaſy, if ſeen and confeſſed, affords 


an unanſwerable defence and vindication of 


the Proteſtant churches. 
This concluſion, that THE PopPE 18 


ANTICHRIST, and that other, that THz 
SCRIPTURE IS THE SOLE RULE or 
CHRISTIAN FAITH, were the wo great 


principles, on which the Reformation was 
originally founded, How the y of theſe 
principles came to be DISGRACED among 


ourſelves, I have ſhewn in another diſ- 


courſe*, It may now be worth while to 
obſerve, in one word, through what fatal 
miſmanagement the latter principle was 


even generally DISAVOWED and DESERTED. 


* Sermon VIII, 
When 
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When the Reformers had thrown, off all WER | 
reſpect for the Papal chair, and were for — 
regulating the faith of Chriſtians by the 

lacred ſcriptures, it ſtill remained a.queſ- 

tion, On. what grounds, thoſe ſcriptures ſhould 


be interpreted. The voice of the church, 


ſpeaking by her ſchoolmen, and modern 
doctors, was univerſally, and without 
much ceremony, rejected. But the Fa- 
thers of the primitive church were till in 
great repute among Proteſtants themſelves; 
who dreaded nothing ſo much as the im- 
putation of novelty, which they ſaw would 
be faſtened on their opinions, and who, 
beſides, thought it too preſuming to truſt _ 
entirely to the dictates of what was called 
the private ſpirit. The church of Rome 
availed herſelf with dexterity, of this pre- 
judice, and of the diſtreſs to- which the 
| Proteſtant party was reduced by it. The 
authority of theſe antient and venerable 
interpreters was ſounded high by the Ca- 
tholc writers; and the clamour was ſo 
. E e 3 great 
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great and fo popular, that the Proteſtants 
knew not how, conſiſtently with their own 
principles, or even in mere decency, to 
decline the appeal which was chus con- 
dently made to that tribunal. The Ro- 
farmers, too, piqued themſelves on their 
ſuperior ſkill in antient literature; and were 
aſhamed to have it thought that their ad- 
verſaries could have any advantage againſt 


them in a diſpute, which was to he carried 


on in that quarter. Other conſiderations 
had, perhaps, their weight with particular 
churches : But, for theſe reaſons, chiefly, 
all of them forwardly cloſed in with: the 
propoſal of trying their cauſe at the bar 
of the antient church: And, thus, ſhifting 
their ground, maintained henceforth, not 
that the ſcriptures were the ſole rule of 


faith, but the ſcriptures, as imerpreted by 


the primitive fathers. 

When the ſtate of the queſtian was thus 
changed, it was eaſy to ſec what would be 
the iſſue of ſo much indiſcretion. The dif- 

2 
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pute was not only carried on in a dark and SE 5 


remote ſcene, into which the people could 
not follow their learned champions; but 
was rendered infinitely tedious, and, in- 
deed, interminable. For thoſe early writ- 
ings, now to be conſidered as of the higheſt 
authority, were voluminous in themſelves; 
and, what was worſe, were compoſed in 
ſo looſe, fo declamatory, and often in fo 
hyperbolical a ſtrain, that no certain 
ſenſe could be affixed to their doctrines, 
and any thing, or every thing, might, 
with ſome plauſibility, be Pa from 
them. 

The inconvenience was ſenſibly felt by 
the Proteſtant world. And, after a pro- 
digious waſte of induſtry and erudition, a 


learned foreigner |, at length, ſhewed the 


inutility and the folly of purſuing the 
conteſt any further. In a well-confidered 
diſcourſe, On the uſe of the Pathers, he 
my evinced, that their authority was 
M. Daills. . 
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SER M. much leſs, than was generally ſuppoſed, 


XII. 


in all points of religious controverſy; and 
that their judgement was eſpecially in- 
competent in hie points, which were agi- 
tated by the two parties. He evinced this, 


concluſion by a variety of unanſwerable: 
arguments; and chiefly by. ſhewing that, 
the matters in debate were, for the 
moſt part, ſuch as had never entered 
into the heads of thoſe old writers, being, 
indeed, of much later growth, and having 
firſt ſprung up in the barbarous ages. 
They could not, therefore, decide on 
queſtions, which they had no occaſion to 
conſider, and had, in fact, never conſider- 
ed; however their careleſs or figurative ex- 
preſſion might be made to look that way, 
by the dextrous — of the contro- 

verſialiſts. | 
This diſcovery had great ciſeQts, It 
opened the eyes of the more candid and 
intelligent inquirers: And our incompara- 
ble Chillingworth, with ſome others w, 
Lord Falkland, Lord Digby, Dr. r. Jer. Taylor, &e, 
took 
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took the advantage of it to ſet the contro- 8 ER M. 
verſy with the church of Rome, once more,. 
on its proper foot; and to eſtabliſh, for 
ever, the old principle, TAT THE BTIRLx, 
and that only, (interpreted by our beſt 
reaſon) 1s THE RELIOION of PRO TEST - 
Ax rs. a 
Thus, ons of the two pillars, on which 
the Proteſtant cauſe had been eſtabliſh- 
ed, was happily reſtored. And, though 
Mr. Mede, about the ſame time, ſucceeded 
as well i in his attempts to replace the 
oTHER, yet, through many concurring 
prejudices, the merit of that ſervice hath 
not, hitherto, been ſo generally acknow- 
ledged. Whether the Pope be the Antichrift 
of the prophets, is ſtil by ſome Proteſtants 
made a queſtion, Yet, it ſeems as if it 
would not continue very long to be ſo: 
And it may not be too much to expect, 
that this inſtitution will, hereafter, conti- 
bute to put an end to the diſpute. 
The Reformation will, then, be ſecured 
againſt the two invidious charges of Schisx 
and 
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SERM. and HzRrEsy (for neither of which is there 
— any ground, if the Pope be Amtichrift, and 
if the ſole Rule of faith to a Chriſtian be the 
canonical ſcriptures) and will, thus, ſtand. 
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plied to the church of Rome (of which 
every man will judge for himſelf, from the 
evidence hereafter to be laid before him) 

on 


immoveably on its antient and proper ci 
foundations. ti 
In ſaying this, I do not, however, mean a] 
to aſſert, that the Reformation has po ſup- | 
port, but in this principle that the Pope u 
is Anlichrit. There are various other con- F 
| ſiderations, which are deciſive in the con · | at 
| troverſy between us and the Papiſhg, So | 0 
that, if the prophecies ſhould, after all, ir 
N he found to ſuit any other perſon or power, 2 
; better than the Roman Pontif, we ſhall | 
i only have one argument the lefs to urge t 
1 againſt his pretenſions, and the Proteſtant | / 
| cauſe, in the mean time, ſtands ſecure. I 
| But, on the ſuppaſition that the prophecies 
y are rightly, and muſt be excluſively, ap- | Z 
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on this ſuppoſition, I ſay, it muſt be al- 8 ERM. 
lowed that the ſhorteſt and beſt defence . 


of the Proteſtant cauſe is that which is 
taken from the authority of thoſe prophe- 
cies, becauſe they expreſsly enjoin a ſepara- 
tion from that ſociety, to which they are 
applied, 

Ye perceive, then, in all views, the 
utility of ſtudying this prophecy of the 
Revelations, provided there be reaſon to 
admit the completion of it in the hiſtory 
of the Chriſtian Church, and particularly 
in the hiſtory of Papal Rome. The im- 
portance and the truth of Chriſtianity will 
be ſeen in their full light The wi/dom of 
the divine councils, in permitting the Apoſta- 
ſy to take place for a time, will be acknow- 
jedged— And the honour of our common 
Proteflant profeſſion wil be effectually 
paintajned, 


CON, 


SERM. 
XII. 
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CONCLUSION, 


Tuts LECTURE is now brought down 
to that point, from which, poſſibly, ye ex- 
pected me to ſet out. But, in the entrance 
on an argument, new to many perſons, 
and miſunderſtood by moſt, it ſeemed ex- 
pedient to take a wide compaſs, The true 


_ ferifptural idea of the ſubject, was to be 


opened, at large ; the general argument 
from prophecy, enforced*; the method of 
the prophetic ſyſtem deduced, and further 
illuſtrated in a view of the prophecies 
more immediately reſpecting the Chriſtian 


church?; Of 7heſe prophecies, thoſe con- 


cerning Antichriſt, or the apaſtaſy of Papal 
Rome, were to be cleared of all prejudices 
and objections ; and the prmciples, on 
which the Apocalyptic prophecies, in parti- 


cular, are to be explained, propoſed and 


juſtified": It was, further, neceſſary to 


» Serm, I. II. III. * Serm, IV, 
5 Serm, V. VI. * Serm, VII. VIII, * Serm. IX. X. 
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beſpeak your attention to the argument from 
the Apocalyptic prophecies, eſpecially, 
concerning Antichriſt, by ſhewing the 
ſeveral preſumptions there are of its force * ; 
and by ſetting before you the uſes, to which 
this whole inquiry may be applied*. 

This preliminary courſe, then, though 
it has been tedious, will not be thought 
improper, if it may, ſerve, in any degree, 
to prepare and facilitate the execution of 
the main deſign, which is, To interpret and 
apply particular prophecies: A work, of la» 
bour indeed; but not unpleaſant in itſelf; 
and (if carried on with that diligence and 
Jobriety, which are, in reaſon, to be ſup- 
poſed) capable, I think, of affording to 
fair and attentive minds the fulleſt ſatiſ- 
faction. 

The sxAsON, I know, may be thought 
unfavourable to ſuch an attempt. For the 
main ſtreſs muſt be laid on prophecies, 
about which Chriſtians themſelves are not 
| ' *-Serm, Xl, © Sem. XII. 

| | | agreed, 
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SER M. agreed, at a time when the number of 


XII. 


CONCIUSEO NN, 


thoſe perſons 1s ſuppoſed to be very great, 
and increafing every day, who are not 
eafily brought to acknowledge the Erne 
of any prophecies. 

This Ig would be an unwelcome coid 
deration, if the fact were certain; I mean, 
if the preſent ftate of religion were alto- 
gether ſuch as ſome, perhaps, with, and 
as others too eafily apprehend, it to be. 
But I hope, and believe, it is not; the 
truth of the caſe, ſo far as I am able to 
form a judgement of it, being mo more 
than this. A few faſhionable men make 
a noiſe in the world; and this clamour, 
being echoed on all fides from the ſhallow 
circles of their admirers, miſleads the un- 
wary into an opinion, that the irreligious 
ſpirit is univerſal and uncontrolable. Where- 
as, the good and wiſe, are modeſt and re- 
ſerved: having no doubt themſelves con- 
cerning the foundation of their faith, they 
pay but little regard to the cavils, which 


empty or corrupt men throw out againſt it. 
They 
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They either treat thoſe cavils with a filetit 8 R b. 
contempt ; or, they lament in ſecret the 


libertiniſm of the age, without taking any 
vigorous meaſures to check and oppoſe it. 
Beſides, they rarely come into what is 
called, free company; and they are too 
well employed, and at the fame time 
too well informed, to hearken after 
every idle publication, on the fide of irre- 
ligion. 

For theſe, and the like reaſons, the 
number of true believers is overlooked; ot 
thought to be leſs conſiderable than, in fact, 
it is, and would preſently be known to be, 
if a juſt eſtimate were taken of them. 

Let me then, under this perſuaſion, ex- 


the words, of an antient apologiſt Let 
& no man too haſtily deſpair of the cauſe, 


* Verum non eſt deſperandum. Fortaſſe, non canimus 
furdis, Nec enim tam in malo ſtatu res eſt, ut deſint 
fande mentes, quibus et veritas placrat, et monſtratum 
ſibi fectum iter et videant et 1 2 ä 


preſs myſelf in the ſpirit, and almoſt in 
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« up in its defence, there are thoſe who 
«will lend an ear to us. For, whatever 
« the vain, or the vicious may pretend, 
« the prophetic writings are not fallen ſo 
low in the eſteem of mankind, but that 
« there are numberleſs perſons of good ſenſe 


<« and ſerious diſpoſitions, who wiſh to ſee 
4 the truth of the Goſpel confirmed by 


« them; and are ready to embrace that 
« truth, when fairly ſet before them, and 
<< ſupported by the clear evidence of hiſto- 
c rical teſtimony and unn 
« ſcripture.” | 
Such 1s the language, which Jam not 
afraid to hold to the deſponding party 
among us. But ſhould my confidence; or 
my candour, tranſport me too far, ſhould 
even their apprehenſions be ever fo well 


founded, the zeal of thoſe, who preach 


the Goſpel, is not to abate, but to“ exert 
itſelf with new vigour under ſo diſcourag- 
ing a proſpect, If there be a way left to 
ſtrike conviction into the hearts of unbe- 

lievers, 


CONCEE UVBITION. 


lievers, it muſt, probably, be, by edifing 8 ER, 
this great point of prophetic inſpiration, 


and by turning their attention on a miracle, 
now wrought, or ready to be wrought 
before their eyes. Or, let the event be 
what it will, our duty is to illuſtrate the 
word: of prophecy, and to enforce it; to 
withſtand the torrent of infidelity with 
what ſucceſs we may, and, if it ſhould 
prevail over all' our*efforts, to make full 
i at leaſt, of our — and good 
will. 

In the mean time, it becomes all others 
to retain and cultivate in themſelves a re- 
ſpect for the prophetic writings; which 


either are, or, for any thing that has yet 
appeared, may be divine. To treat them, 


without the fulleſt conviction of their 
falſhood, with neglect and ſcorn, is plain- 


ly indecent, and may be highly criminal 


and dangerous. 


Joſephus tells us, that, in tlie laſt dread- 


ful ruin of his unhappy country- men, it 
Ff was 
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S ERM. was n with them, to make a jeft of j; 
= divine things, aud io deride, as ſo many ſenſt+ 7 
leſs tales and juggling impgſtures, the ſacred | u 

aracles of their prophets v; though they were n 

then fulfilling before their eyes, and even e 

upon themſelves. 7 

But the caſe, perhaps, is different; and 4 

we have no concern, in the prophecies N 
concerning Papal Rome. a 

What! Have w no concern in thoſe 

prophecies (ſuppoſing, I mean, that they e 

are prophecies, at all, and, that there is 85 

reaſon for applying them to the church of 0 

Papal Rome) Wx, who have but juſt been t 
delivered from the more than Egyptian 1 
bondage, which they predict; and are, 1 
therefore, bound by every tye of intereſt, t 

of gratitude, and of charity, to aſſert to 1 
ourſelves, and to communicate to others, 

as far as we are able, the bleſſings of that t 


* Ext Ad ro ot ro 95a, 2) T8; Tay wo Sechs, 
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liberty, wherewith Chrift has made ut s EN N. 


uſes, mentioned in this diſcourſe z and in 
many others, which I have not mention- 
ed; it being well known, that all inſpired 


ſcripture (of which prophecy is ſo eminent 


a part) is profitable for doctrine, for reproaf; 


for correction, for infirattion in righteouſ- 


neſs) ? 

Or, ſuppoſing that we had no dire& con- 
cern in theſe prophecies; and ſuppoſing, 
farther, that the divine authority of them 
was even problematical; ſtill it may deſerve 
to be conſidered; I mean, by men the moſt 
libertine,; who have not yet convinced them- 
ſelves, by an exact and critical inquiry, of 


their utter falſhood and infignificancy; I 


ſay, it merits the reflexion of all ſuch, 
That the contempt of the prophecies; under 
theſe circumſtances, has a natural tendency 
to corrupt the temper and harden the heart. 
And is there no room to queſtion, whe- 


* Gal. v. 1. 12 Tim. iii. 16, 
C45 ther 


| | | . ; XII. 
free*. Have wr no concern in the ſeveral⁊ĩ 
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SERM. ther this conduct, plainly an immoral con- 


XII 


CON cL USI OWN. 


——— du, be adviſeable or ſafe? 


Let us then, on a principle of ſelf-love, 


if not of piety, keep the ſayings of this book, 
concerning THE MAN OF $sIN, From 
many appearances, the appointed time for 
the full completion of them may not be 
very remote. And it becomes our pru- 


dence to take heed that we be not found- 


in the number of thoſe, to whom that 
awful queſtion is propoſed — How is it, 
that ye do not difcern the figns of this time? 
Nay, there are prophecies, which, in 
that caſe, may concern us more nearly, 
than we think. St. Paul applied ons of 
theſe, to the unbelieving Jews; of whoſe 


| mockery, and of whoſe fatt, ye have 


heared what their own hiſtorian witneſſ- 
eth: And, if we equal their obdurate 
ſpirit, hat prophecy may clearly be appli- 
ed, and no man can ſay, that it was not 


intended to be applied, to our ſelves. 
Beware 
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Beware therefore (to ſum up all in the s ERM. 
tremendous words of the Apoſtle *) Be- — 
ware, left that come upon you, which is 
ſpoken by the Prophets: BEAOLD, YE DESPIS- 

ERS, AND WONDER AND PERISH ; FOR I 
WORK A WORK IN YOUR DAYS, A WORK, 


WHICH YE SHALL IN NO WISE UNDER- 
STAND, THOUGH A MAN DECLARE IT 


'UNTO YOU, 


z Acts xiii. 40, 41. 


THE END. 
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